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ART. L—OLD CHURCHES, MINISTERS, AND FAMILIES OF 
VIRGINIA,* 


_ Tas is a work of sterling worth. Though not the best 
history of Virginia, it is the best book that has been written 
on that history. Its laborious exploration and exposition of 
the inmost recesses of society, and its fullness and minute- 
ness of detail, present to us a tableau vivant of our ancestry : 
their manners and customs, their virtues and vices, their perils, 
privations, and sufferings, and the patience, energy, enterprise. 
and, above all, the Christian faith and fortitude that enabled 
them to encounter and overcome the multitudinous difficul- 
ties of their early colonial circumstances. 

** History can only take things in the gross.” It gives ac- 
count only of the abnormal and exceptional among events and 
among men; of battles and sieges, of usurpations and revolu- 
tions, of blood and slaughter, of heroes, statesmen, popes, and 
kings. These latter, too, are not presented to us in undress, 
as mere men, but brought forth for stage effect, surrounded 
with all the pomp and circumstance of state, or the still more 
imposing and deceptive panoply of war. Said the Marquis 
Turenne: ‘‘ No man isa hero to his valet-de-chambre.” It 
were well that all histories were written by Boswells, or 
valets-de-chambre ; for then, although we might have no pic- 
ture of men and society in their ordinary and normal state, 
yet the denuded heroes of the drama would afford us speci- 
mens from which we might safely infer the characteristics and 
condition of their humbler cotemporaries; for kings, popes, 
and emperors, are neither more nor less than men. 
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The Bishop gives us no account of heroes or of wars, except 
to throw light on the religious aspect of the times, or to pre- 
serve the continuity of his narrative. He delights to dwell on 
pious characters ; yet, when piety inspires the heart of patriot- 
ism and nerves the arm of war, his delight is surely heightened. 
Had he merged into manhood mid the clangor of arms and of 
hostile invasion, he would certainly have been a soldier, but as 
certainly a Christian soldier ; for he is, by inheritance, by edu- 
cation, and by early conviction, a Christian. His father was 
aid to General Washington, and became reduced in circum- 
stances by neglecting his private affairs and sacrificing his 
time and energies to the service of his country. His dis- 
tinguished connection, General Nelson, made greater pecuniary 
sacrifices to advance the cause of the Revolution than, proba- 
bly, any other man in the commonwealth. The Bishop is, then, 
by birth and connection, associated with war, and no doubt 
feels a deep interest in its eventful and thrilling details; yet 
it is only such wars as his father, and Nelson, and Washington 
were engaged in, that enlist his feelings, excite his admiration, 
or command his approval. 

Wars such as these, in which the Christian need not be asham- 
ed to partake, are beautifully contrasted with mere ordinary 
wars of conquest, by Lord Byron, in the following lines, 
which we quote, as well on account of the beautiful compli- 
ment paid to Washington, as for the implied compliment to 
all our Revolutionary patriots, among whom were the Meades 
and Nelsons: 

“ History can only take things in the gross ; 
But could we know them in detail, perchance 
In balancing the profit and the loss, 
War's merit it by no means might enhance, 
To waste so much gold for a little dross, 
As hath been done, mere conquest to advance. 


The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore. 


“ And why ? because it brings self-approbation ; 

Whereas the other, after all its glare, 

Shouts, bridges, arches, pensions from a nation— 
Which (it may be) has not much left to spare— 

A higher title, or a loftier station, 
Though they may make Corruption gape or stare, 

Yet, in the end, except in Freedom's battles, 

Are nothing but a child of Murder’s rattles. 


“ And such they are—and such they will be found. 
Not so Leonidas and Washington, 
Whose every battle-field is holy ground, 
Which breathes of nations saved, not worlds undone 
How sweetly on the ear such echoes sound ! 
While the mere vietors may appal or stun 
The servile and the vain, such names will be 
A watchword till the future shall be free.” 


. 
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The military spirit, which even invaded the pulpit, is hap- 
pily illustrated by an anecdote which the author relates of 
(éeneral Muhlenburg. The General had, when a youth ata 
German University, struck a tutor, fled from school, joined a 
regiment of dragoons, distinguished himself by his bold and 
daring deportment, and was finally relieved from his situation 
by a British officer, who brought him over to Virginia to his 
parents. Here he studied divinity, and became a minister in 
the Episcopal Church. But his military-ardor and warlike 
propensities were not extinct, as the following. anecdote will 
show : 

“With Washington and Henry he was soon on terms of personal intimacy, 
for in June, 1774, he was with them in the House of Burgesses, being sent as a 
representative by the people of his county. This friendship had afterward 
much weight in determining Mr. Muhlenburg to enter the army. Dunmore 
county, afterward Shenandoah, under the controlling influence of Mr. Muhlen- 
burg, was one of the first to step forward in opposition to British oppression. 
At the first meeting of its citizens, he was chosen moderator, and one of the 
committee of correspondence. Although still a minister, he was sent to the 
House of Burgesses and Convention, again and again, and with all his zeal sup- 
ported Mr. Henry in the boldest measures he proposed. His character be- 
came so weil known, that in 1775 he was elected colonel of the 8th regiment, 
without any other knowledge of military matters than he had acquired when a 
truant youth in Germany. Washington and Henry both urged his ; 4 
ment, for they had no doubt seen in which direction his talents moved. His 
was the first regiment completed on the field. His biographer endorses the 
tradition of his last sermon, which concluded with the words that there was ‘a 
time for all things, a time to fight, and that time had now come.’ The sermon 
finished, he pronounced the benediction. A breathless silence brooded over 
the congregation. Deliberately pulling off the gown that had thus far covered 
his martial figure, he stood before them a girded warrior, and descending from 
the pulpit, ordered the drums at the church-door to beat for recruits.”—(Vol. 
ii., p. 314.) 

One of the great merits of the work is its entire freedom from 
sectarian acrimony. ‘The pious author evinces as much grati- 
fication at the advance of vital religion when proceeding from 
the exertions of other sects, as if occasioned by his own church. 
Indeed, while he records only the good deeds of dissenters, he 
is unsparing in his censures on the conduct and preaching of 
a multitude of worthless, and often dissipated ministers, who 
had crept into the Episcopal Church before and about the 
time of the Revolution. Nor does his charity extend to all 
modes of dissent. For Unitarians, Universalists, and such 
like, he has no feeling of fellowship, no words of apology. He 
obviously considers them most pernicious schismatics—rather 
to be classed with infidels than embraced within the fold of 
orthodox Christianity. 

The Bishop’s love of genealogical research, and his respect 
for ancestry, are valuable and laudable traits of character. 
The fifth commandment is: “ Honor thy father and mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
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God giveth thee.” And, again, we are warned that “ the sins 
of the fathers shall be visited on the children even to the third 
and fourth generation.” These texts contain suflicient scrip- 
tural authority and justification for the reverend author’s la- 
bors. But, besides, the government of the Jews was theocratic, 
and in pursuance of Divine directions, they kept both public 
and private family genealogies. The term “genealogy” meant 
history, in the Hebrew language, and continues to have the 
same meaning in partof Western Asia. It certainly is a most 
important part of history, as the book we are reviewing would 
alone suffice to prove. St. Matthew terms his gospel the 
*‘ generation” or ‘‘ genealogy” of Jesus Christ, meaning the 
history of Christ. The Scotch, a people as moral and enlight- 
ened asany of the present day, are exceedingly careful in preserv- 
ing genealogies, and in tracing kinship. It greatly increases 
their circles of domestic affection, strengthens that affection, 
binds kindred together, and makes them ready to aid and as- 
sist each other in poverty and misfortune. It has no bad effects, 
for Scotchmen, though possessing due pride and self-respect, 
are not aristocratic in feeling or deportment. Parvenues find 
it convenient and economical to cut country cousins, and 
therefore declaim against family. To acknowledge our kin is 
as often the exercise of humility as the gratification of pride. 
Besides, in tracing titles to property great difficulties often oc- 
eur from the want of proof of descent or relationship. “he 
Bishop’s book will frequently be used in courts of justice to 
supply those defects of proof in making out the chain of titles, 
which silly prejudices against ancestral records and recollec- 
tions have occasioned in our country. Counties, States, and 


nations, are but collections of families, and he only is the true - 


historian who writes the history of those families. The do- 
mestic circle has fewer guards around it than in ancient times. 
The head of the family possesses unlimited power. He is 
often deficient in temper, in wisdom, in morals, and. in reli- 
gion, for the despotism which he wields. He rears his family 
in ignorance, corrupts them by his example, and oppresses 
them by his tyrannical rule; yet there is neither law, nor 
point, nor censor, to check or correct his misrule. Refor- 
mation has discovered that kings may do wrong, and that 
popes are not infallible; but reformation has done but half 
its work, while it leaves the “right divine to govern wrong” 
to every worthless husband, and transfers the attribute of 
infallibility from the Vatican to the cottage. Corrupt, - ig- 
norant, or religious families make, in the aggregate, a’ cor- 
rupt, ignorant, and irreligious nation. No political regimen 
can heal the moral diseases, nor remedy the intellectual de- 


y 
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fects contracted from evil examples, bad associations, and 
vicious training in the domestic circle. 

The want of some family supervision and control from with- 
out, is a crying defect in modern social organization. Writ- 
ing the histories of families will do something toward correct- 
ing this evil, by the incentive which it holds out to virtuous 
exertion and moral and religious deportment. But the 
strongest argument in favor of writing family histories, 
is its conservative effect. Isolated individuals, living in a 
country to which they have no ties of blood, connection, 
friendship, or property, can have, in the general, little attach- 
ment to their country or its institutions, for “ all the world’s 
the same to them.” But those who are attached to their 
country by extensive relationship and connection, by numer- 
ous friendships, by ownership of the soil, and by historical or 
traditional association, must be unnatural in their feelings, 
temper and disposition, if they do not love their country, and 
oppose any political or social revolutions, that might involve fam- 
ily, relatives, connections, friends, and property, in ruin. The 
people of the Southwestern States are descended from those of 
the South Atlantic States. They are more bound together by 
strong ties of kindred and affection. Such books as the Bish- 
op’s will preserve those ties in all their present strength, and 
go far to continue and perpetuate that political union among 
us which is indispensable to our liberty, security, and inde- 
pendence. May many such books as our author’s be written, 
to show that we of the South are one people in blood, in sen- 
timent, in thought, in social organization, and in political in- 
terests and institutions. 

The author’s doctrines on the subject of slavery are entirely 
satisfactory. He holds that the introduction and continuance 
of African slavery are providential arrangements. He says: 
‘He who drove out the Canaanites and gave their land to 
Israel for a possession, has been pleased to drive out the Indians 
from Virginia and give it to white men, and to the most 
amiable race of savages which I believe exists upon the earth, 
and which is far more ready to receive the gospel than the fero- 
cious Indian.” He favors the extension of slave territory in 
order to better the condition of slave as well as master. He says 
that all attempts to better their condition have hitherto failed, 
and that ‘‘ we should legislate for them as a people in bondage, 
and who may long continue so.’ 

The Bishop himself Coated his slaves under favorable 
circumstances ; sent them to Ohio, making good provision for 
them ; yet his experiment, like all others of the kind, eventuated 
in failure. He adds: “ While we admit and maintain that 
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slavery has its evils, we must also affirm that some of the 
finest traits in the character of man are to be found in active 
exercise in connection with it. The very dependence of the 
slave upon the master is a continual appeal to his justice and 
' humanity, and the relation between them is generally a very 
different thing from what it is believed to be by many who 
have no opportunity of forming a correct estimate of the same. 
If the evil passions are sometimes brought into exercise, the 
milder virtues are much more often drawn forth. If there be 
less of bodily labor, there is more of mental culture among 
those who are not obliged ‘to hold the plow ;’ and thus it is 
that, among the upper classes, there is far more of academic 
and collegiate education in Virginia than in any other State 
of the Union, and the whole South and West have felt, and 
do feel, the effects of it.” 

The author gives graphic descriptions of many instances of 
kindly and familiar deportment of Virginia ladies toward their 
domestic servants, their participating in, while superintending 
their labors, and their attention to the moral and religious cul- 
ture of their slaves. These are not exceptional instances, but 
faithful pictures of the ordinary conduct of Virginia mothers 
and their daughters. Roman matrons were not more indus- 
trious than Virginia ladies. They are continually engaged in 
knitting, sewing, attending to their flower and vegetable gar- 
dens, seeing to their fowl-yards, superintending the house- 
work, and visiting and taking care of the sick, the infant and 
the aged slaves; while their daughters on the Sabbath very 
often spend part of the day in teaching Bible lessons to the 
young servants, and also in teaching them to read. A few 
giddy, thoughtless married ladies may neglect their domestic 
duties, and dissipate their time in visiting, receiving visits, and 
attention to mere ostentation in dress, furniture, and equipage ; 
but these latter do not belong to Bishop Meade’s “ Families 
of Virginia.” Southern ladies do not usually scrub and scour, 
cook, wash, and milk the cows ; but they are, nevertheless, as 
usefully and assiduously employed as those who, for want of 
slaves,are compelled to fulfil these offices. The Bishop dis- 
plays not only a want of gallantry, but, it seems to us, an ig- 
norance of the character of the ladies of the present day, 
when he intimates that they have fallen off from the industri- 
ous habits of their ancestry. In speaking of Mrs. Thompson 
Mason, who was coeval with the Revolution, he says: ‘* She 
was one of those old-fashioned Virginia ladies who, like Mrs. 
General Washington, and Solomon’s model of a lady, not only 
superintended the labors of her servants, but worked with her 
own hands.” 
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The mere recapitulation of the various matters contained in 
the two large volumes we are reviewing, would extend this 
article to too great length, and we, therefore, adopt. the imper- 
fect summary in the modest preface, as the best and most con- 
cise description of the work. The reader will find much more 
interesting matter in the book than the preface will lead him 
to expect. 


“In the fall of 1855, the author being solicited to furnish some personal 
reminiscences of the Episeopal Chureh, in Virginia, promised two articles to 
one of our quarterly reviews, which have most unexpectedly grown into two 
octavo volumes. He was led into this enlargement by the further solicitation 
of friends, that he would extend his inquiries into former times, and by the 
discovery that there were materials, not yet lost to history, of which good use 
might be made. Besides the recovery of many old vestry books, or fragments 
thereof, supposed to have been lost, he has, either by his own researches or 
those of friends, found interesting materials for his work in many of the old 
records of the State, which may yet be seen, but often in a mutilated and 
mouldering condition, in the clerk’s offices of various counties. One of these 
extends back to the year 1832, and refers to acts of a still earlier date, while 
some approach within a few years of the same. .Other documents, of general 
interest to all, and of special interest to Virginians, and their descendants, 
wherever found, have been furnished from old family records and papers, never 
before used, and which must otherwise soon have perished. The author has 
wandered, and not a little, nor in vain, amidst old churches, or their ruins, and 
the graveyards around them,, and the old family-seats. The accounts of them, 
and the inscriptions taken from them, form an interesting eontribution to Virginia 
history. For nothing will the descendants of the old families of the State be more 
thankful, than for the lists of vestry-men, magistrates, and others, which have been 
gathered from the earliest records, and by means of which the very location of 
their ancestors may be traced. Nor has the inquiry been limited to the records 
of our own State and country. The archives of Parliament, and of the Lambeth 
and Fulham palaces, have, through the kindness and labor of others, furnished 
many important and deeply interesting, and hitherto unpublished documents 
belonging to the history of the State and Church of Virginia. I shall not here 
mention the names of those numerous friends, in Virginia and elsewhere, who 
have kindly rendered me service in the preparation of this work, as they are 
wey to in one or more of those places where their contributions are intro- 

uced. 

“ The pretest publication in a weekly paper of far the larger part of what is 
contained in these volumes, has not only obtained very valuable contributions, 
but seeured the correction of some errors into which the author could not but 
fall, in such a work, so that it is believed no material mistakes now remain. 
While portions of the book may have less interest for the general reader, being 
oceupied with things belonging especially to the history of Virginia, yet it is 
to be hoped that even those may be found worthy of perusal, while far the 
larger part relates to what should be the subject of inquiry to all who wish to 
be informed on the ecclesiastical history of our country.” 


Finding many of the Bishop’s notices of families, of neces- 
sity, meagre and defective, we resolved, in reviewing his work, 
to endeavor, in a few cases, to supply his defective accounts. 
We felt great interest and curiosity as to the history of the 
Lomax and Thornton families, and wrote to Judge Lomax 
for information. He, very kindly and politely, made the fol- 
lowing reply : 
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Frepenickxssure, October 1, 1858. 

Mr. Grorce Firznvcn, Dear Sir :—I was applied to by Bishop Meade, when 
he was preparing his book ae the church and the old families ef Vir- 
ginia, for some account of my own family; although it is an ancient my in 
the colonial settlement, its historical incidents, so far as I could ascertain them 
by tradition or otherwise, were so little remarkable in their connection with the 
established church, of which the Bishop was giving the colonial yr ay Gn 
it seemed to me that it would but little aid his purpose to inelude the Lomax 
family. You, in the views which you have eiprened te your letter, have fallen 
into some mistakes, as well in regard to that family, as that branch of the Thorn- 
ton family with which I am connected by marriage, which makes it proper that 
I should furnish you with a more correct statement. 

I send with this letter a statement showing the genealogy of the Lomax fam- 
ily—and hope you will be able to make it out, as I have not time to copy and 
revise it. 

The Tayloe family, from whom we are descended, has already, I believe, been 
given by Bishop Meade in his book. I know but little of the Thornton family, 
except as to the progenitors of that branch of the family with which I am eon- 
nected by intermarrying with the daughter of the late Presly Thornton, for- 
merly of Northumberland-house in Northumberland. 

This branch of the family claims descent by intermarriage, at a remote period, 
from Presly of Northumberland. The Preslys were very early settlers in Vir- 
ginia, and acquired great wealth, which was transmitted for several generations 
to their descendants, this branch of the Thorntons, to whom I have alluded. 
One of these descendants, Col. Presly Thornton, was a gentleman much distin- 
guished in his day for his many virtues, and was a member of the King’s Council 
until his death in 1769. He intermarried with an English lady of good family, 
by the name of Charlotte Belson, who had been invited to this country by the 
henorable Col. John Tayloe of Mount Airy, and was adopted into his family as 
adaughter. This lad~, Col. Presly Thornton, who enjoyed a most brotherly 
intimacy with Col. John Tayloe, took as his second wife, and by her had several 
sons and daughters. Not many years after Col. Thornton's death in 1769, the 
loyalty of this lady to her king at “home” was much disturbed at the signs of 
the times foreshadowing the political change in the relations between the colony 
and the English government. She, in consequence thereof, shortly before the 
war, left this country and removed to England with all her children, and among 
them her three sons, Presly Thornton, John Tayloe, and Charles Wade Thorn- 
ton. This lady’s loyalty was very favorably remunerated after her arrival in 
England, for she was allowed by the king a pension, and her sons, Presly and 
Wade, were, while very young, placed in the army, and Tayloe in the navy. 
It seems that there was an understanding that they should not be employed in 
service against the colonies. They all three distinguished themselves in the 
British service : Presly was wounded at the siege of Gibraltar, where he dis- 
— much gallantry ; Tayloe was very badly wounded in one of the most 

esperate naval battles that was ever fought, between an English and a French 
frigate. In this engagement, the action ceased by the mutual destruction of 
both ships, and all the men of both sides would have been lost, but for the 
timely intervention of an approaching English vessel, which reseued from 
drowning the survivors, who were yet floating upon the waves, among whom 
was midshipman J.T. Thornton. At asubsequent period, Charles Wade Thorn- 
ton lost an arm in battle. What battle this was I cannot now say, but I think 
it was in the West Indies. I do not recollect that the armies of England were 
ever fighting on the continent during her wars witn France, until the dis- 
astrous affair at Walcheren, which, if I mistake not, was at a late period, eon- 
siderably after Wade Thornton lost his arm in battle. What affair was it that 
proved disastrous to the British arms, under the command of a General Aber- 
erombie? [Note ly Reriewer.—We have already heard that Gen. C. W. Thorn- 
ton saved the life of the Dukeof. York in the Walcheren expedition, and hence 
(in part), his great popularity at court. ] 

After the termination of the war between America and England, Presly and 
Tayloe Thornton returned to this country, leaving the rest of the family in Eng- 
land. Some disquietude being felt under an apprehension that confiscation 
might lay hands upon Presly’s estates, an act was passed by the Virginia legis- 
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lature in 1783, admitting him to eitizenship on taking the oath of allegiance. 
Soon after which he intermarried with Elizabeth Thornton, daughter of Col. 
Francis Thornton, of Society Hill, in King George. John T. Thornton died in 
Northumberland, at a place called Kinnerseley, about 1797, and soon after 
Presly sold out his Northumberland estate and finally removed to Genesee, in 
New-York, where he died in 1807. He was A 5 penis captain in what was 
called John Adams’ army in 1798, for repelling the apprehended French invasion, 


whereof General Washington was the commander-in-chief. There is, in Sparks’ 
Life of Washington, a letter written by Washington to General C. C. Pinkney, 
which reflects great honor on Capt. Thornton. 


Tne first progenitors of the Lomax family were early settlers in the colony of Virginia. 
The first of them were probably the Wormleys, from whom, by intermarriage, this family 
claims descent. For the name of Wormley may be traced back in the records of Virginia, as 
far as 1642~3, when Christopher Wormley was a councillor, and ip 1649 Captain Ralph 
Wormley was a burgess from York, and in Jor a person of the name of Ralph Wormley was 
a member of the council: and as such, according to colonial practice, designated as “the 
honorable.” 

Another progenitor was Sir Thomas Lunsford, knight and baronet. He was one of those 
who took part with King Charles the First, in A ge ee disturbances in that king’s reign, 
which ended in the execution of the king. In 1641, the king having displaced Sir William 
Balfour as Lieutenant of the Tower, it is mentioned in the 4th book of Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion, that Col. Sir Thomas Lunsford was appointed to succeed him in that office. 
This appointment was greatly obnoxious to Parliament—“ and within two or three days, at 
most, he resigned the place, and the king gave it to Sir John Byron.” How long Lunsford 
remained in England, or when he came to Virginia, is not known. Charles was beheaded the 
30th day of January, 1649. On the 24th of October, 1650, we find that Lunsford obtained a 
pean extending around for five miles (3423 acres,) and encircling Port Tobago Bay, on the 

appahannock River. He had an only child, Catharine, who intermarried with the * Honor- 
able Ralph Wormley.” 

Sir Thomas Lunsfordis not to be confounded with a brother of his, Colonel Harry Lunsford, 
who is also mentioned in Clarention’s History of the Rebellion, book vii., who was killed, 
fighting on the side of Charles, at the battle of Bristol, in 1643. Clarendon describes him as 
“an officer of extraordinary sobriety, industry and courage.” In other memorials of him he 
is represented as most savagely ferocious and cruel to all who were opposed to the king, and 
it is to him, and not to Sir Thomas Lunsford, that what is said in Scott’s novel of Wood- 
stock about Lunsford, should be understood as having reference. 

Sir Thomas resided at Jamestown, and, as appears by a tombstone in the churchyard at 
Williamsburg, he was interred there, though the date of his death is not mentioned. 

The issue of the marriage of Ralph Wormley with Catharine Lunsford was Elizabeth 
Wormley, and she intermarried with John Lomax in 1703, who was born at North Shields. in 
1674-5. John Lomax was the son of John Lomax, a minister of considerable distinction, 
who died in England in 1694. He was one of that large number of persecuted ministers who 
were ejected or silenced after the restoration of Charles the Second, for not conforming to 

he act of uniformity, passed in 1665. He is described by Calamy. in his history of the 

Ejected or Silenced Ministers, as a Master of Arts of Emanuel College, Cambridge, and “a 

man of great learning, even in the opinion of Bishop Cosins, and one of singular modesty.” 

And he is represented to have suffered much for his non-conformity in the reign of King 

Charles, and was miserably harassed, though never imprisoned. He was often forced to leave 

his family, and not a little exposed in travelling about the country in all weathers; but God, 
still supported him. and his good mother maintained him. Calamy dwells at some length/ 
upon the traits of his excellent character for learning and piety, and Christian meekness and 

benevolence. 

John Lomax, who intermarried with Elizabeth Wormley, died at Port Tobago in 1729, and 
Elizabeth in 1740. Their only issue was Lunsford Lomax, who was born in 1705, and died at 
Port Tobago in 1772. He and his father, John Lomax, were both included in the first Com- 
mission of Justices of the Peace, in the establishment of the county of Caroline in 1727, 
formed from Essex, King and Queen, and King William; and both were on the bench at the 
first session of the County Court 

Lunsford Lomax. im 174243, mtermarried with Judith Micou, who was the daughter of 
Paul Micou, a Huguenot, who had fled from France, to avoid persecution for his religion, to 
Virginia, and settled in Essex county, at a place on the Rappahannock, still bearing the name 
of Port Micou, 

The only issue of that marriage, who left descendants, were Catharine, who married Dr. 
James Roy, and Thomas Lomax. 

Thomas Lomax was married in 1773, to Ann Corbin Tayloe, the third daughter of the Hon- 
orable John Tayloe and Rebecea Plater, daughter of the Honorable George Plater, of Mary- 
land, and sister of Governor George Plater, who died in 1791—or 1792. Thomas Lomax was 
a member of the council in 1784, with John Marshall and‘'James Monroe, while Benjamin 
Harrison was governor of the commonwealth; and died in 1811—leaving several children, of 
whom John T. Lomax, Catharine Lomax and Eleanor Lomax, and Elizabeth M. Hunter, 
widow of Taliaferro Hunter, are the survivors. Major Mann Page Lomax, who acquired 
much note in the American army for his military skill and bravery in the war of 1812, and 
afterward, was one of the issue of this marriage—and John T. Lomax served as a judge in 
Virginia for some twenty-seven years, until his resignation in 1857. 

After the settlement of the ancestors of this family in Virginia, none of them are particu- 
larly memorable for their connection with ecclesiastical matters. Their usefulness was cir- 
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cumseribed by their services as vestrymen, burghers, or members of the council. But they 
all of them held a high rank among the circle of gentlemen, by which the manners.and 
character of Virginians were so highly adorned during their time, and enjoyed the highest 
respect and esteem of society for their talents and their virtues. 


Note.—The two pictures now in my possession are pictures of Sir Thomas Lunsford and 
Col. Harry Lunsford. They are smail pictures, smaller than the palm of my hand—painted 
on metal—and seem to me to have been well painted. I have no tradition or account of who the 
painter was. The English painters in the time of Charles the First were not, I believe, re- 
ar roe tig highly. Sir Peter Lely, and others, from foreign states, had not then settled in 

ngland, 


A daughter of Captain Thornton (Charlotte Belson) intermarried with John 
T. Lomax, sherenel one of the commonwealth’s judges. A son of Capt. P. 
Thornton, Arthur W. Thornton, was a captain in the U. 8. army in the war of 
1812 with Great Britain, and greatly distinguished himself by his gallantry upon 
several occasions. In the history of the war he is several times mentioned with 
well-merited praise. One occasion, as well as is remembered, was at Lake 
Champlain (perhaps Ontario), where, with a small company, he battled off an 
English armed vessel, making an attempt to land ; and another, I believe, was 
at the battle of Williamsburgh, where, by some blunder of an officer who com- 
manded him, he was made to take post with his fieldpiece in aswamp that was 
inextricable. He afterward died in the servi¢e of the United States at Pensa- 
cola, about 1835. 

Charles Wade Thornton, remaining in England, attained to distinguished 
honors. He was equery to the Duke of York (and was, perhaps, at one time 
equery to the Prince of Wales). He attained to the rank of Lieut. General and 
Kuight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphie Order, and Lieut, Gov- 
ernor of Hull 

It is not remembered what particular battles he has figured in, or that he was 
instrumental in saving the Duke of York at Walcheren. 

I am, with much regard, your friend, 
Jno. Taytor Lomax. 


The Bishop gives, in his appendix, a very short account of 
the Fauntleroy family. Although connected by intermarriage 
with the family, we regret that we have little acquaintance 
with its eventful colonial history. The name is, obviously, 
compounded of the French words “ enfant de le roi.” There 
are two traditions among its members: one, that they are 
descended of the French king, John, who was taken prisoner 
by the Black Prince, and who died in England. The other, 
that they are descended of King John of England and a 
French countess. The latter King John had possessions in 
France, and spent part of his time there. Either tradition 
may, therefore, be true. We yesterday saw a tiny china cup 
and saucer, which must be almost as old as the first European 
use of tea, on which the Fauntleroy coat-of-arms appears— 
three infants’ heads in a field of gold. The same coat-of-arms 
is found on the plate of the family, which they brought to 
America more than two centuries ago. 

The Ashton family, of King George, isa numerous and very 
respectable family, extensively connected, and related to very 
many of the families that the author has noticed. Their first 
American ancestor was a Captain John Ashton, who had par- 
ticipated in the revolution of Cromwell’s day, and although a 
Cavalier by birth, had taken side with the Roundheads. 
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Some years since the family in this country learned, from 
high authority, that there was. a large landed estate in Eng- 
land in abeyance for want of an heir, and that the true heir 
was supposed to be in America. One of the family here, with 
some trouble, traced his descent back to the original settler, 
and proved himself to be the true heir. But, lo and behold! 
after the title was made out, the estate was missing. ‘There 
was no English ‘Ashton estate in abeyance. The first mem- 
ber of the family mentioned in history was knighted, on the 
field of Hallidon Hill, for gallant services in that battle. As 
well as we recollect, the heroine in Scott’s novel of Ravens- 
wood is of this family. 

The Stuarts, of King George, father and son, of whom the 
author speaks approvingly, as talented and pious ministers in 
the darkest days of the chureh, were of Scotch descent. David 
Stuart, the father, ancestor of the Stuarts, of King George, 
Prince William and Fairfax, was from Inverness. He was 
implicated in the rebellion of 1715, under the lead of the 
Elder Pretender, the Chevalier St. George. Immediately 
thereafter he fled to this country. Having lost his property, 
but being well educated, he undertook to teach school in the 
family of Mr. Brent, of Richland, Prince William. Mr. Brent 
had married a Miss Gibbons: sister of Sir John Gibbons, mem- 
ber of Parliament for Middlesex. His wife’s sister being at 
the time on a visit to his house, Stuart became enamored of 
her, and succeeded in winning her hand. In the meantime, 
having studied divinity, he proceeded with his bride to England, 
where he took holy orders. His son, the Rev. William Stuart, 
was sent by his father to Scotland, about the time of the re- 
bellion under Charles Edward, in 1745—some say for educa- 
tion, others, to watch the course events were taking. The 
late Dr. David Stuart, of Fairfax, son of Rev. William Stuart, 
was educated in Scotland, and recognized, we learn, as a cou- 
sin of the deposed royal family. Lady Hamilton, a member 
of the family, presented him with a miniature of the Young 
Pretender, taken while the Prince was in Edinburgh. This 
miniature is still preserved in the family. Dr. William Gib- 
bons Stuart, another grandson of the first settler, was also ed- 
ucated in England and Seotland, by his uncle, Sir William 
Gibbons. He had a brother, the late General Philip Stuart, 
of Washington, who distinguished himself, while yet, a boy, 
by leading a forlorn hope at the battle of Eutaw Springs. 
Most of his men were killed, and he shot down, receiving six- 
teen wounds; he succeeded, however, in dislodging the enemy 
from an important position. Ex-Senator Henry Stuart Foote, 
is, by his mother’s side, of this family. The tradition is, 
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that they are descended from an illegitimate brother of 
ueen Mary. His mother was a Douglass, which makes 
amends for the bar sinister. The Brent family, of Prince Wi!- 
liam, was Catholic, and did not come exactly within the scope 
of the Bishop’s work. Few of them remain in Virginia, but 
wherever living, like the Roanes, the Lees of Stratford and 
Chantilly, andthe Masons of Gunston, they have, in each 
succeeding generation, been distinguished for talent and high 
social position. 

In giving the histery of the Fitzhughs, the author says: 
‘¢ The name isa combination of the two naimes, Fitz and Hugh. 
Sometimes the one and sometimes the other would precede, till 
at length they were united in Fitzhugh.” The reverend au- 
thor is mistaken somewhat in the character and history of the 
name ; although it is quite obvious that he has read, but partly 
forgotten, the true account of its origin and derivation. 
‘‘ Fitz” is the Norman French for “ fils,” son. It is a mere 
prefix, like the affixes, son, in English, ap, in Welsh, O’, in 
Irish, and Mac, in Scotch and Irish. It was employed to des- 
ignate individuals, in the middle ages, when there were no sur- 
names. A distinguished Scotch gentleman lately informed us, 
that Mackay and Fitzhugh were the same name. Mac, son, 
and Kay, Scotch, for Hugh. Not more strange than that Tal- 
iaferro (a cutter or worker of iron) and Smith, should be one 
name. ‘lhe family is said, by all English antiquarians, to be 
Saxon, although the name is Norman. We suspect it is of 
Danish descent, for their castle was named Ravensworth, and 
the raven was the standard of the Danes. Besides, William 
the Conqueror, himself of Danish or Norwegian descent, did not 
disturb Bardolf, then Lord of Ravensworth, in his vast posses- 
sions. Itis probable he took part with the Conqueror. Bankes, 
in his Dormant and Extinct Baronages, says: “ Bardolf pos- 
sessed Ravensworth, with divers other lordships, in the time 
of William the Conqueror.” His son, who succeeded him, 
was named Akaris; then follow, in regular descent, Hervey 
—Henry—Randolf—Henry—Hugh—and in time of Edward 
the First, Fitzhugh, which thereafter was adopted as the fam- 
ily, or surname. Other chroniclers give the names as Fitz- 
Henry, Fitz-Randolf, Fitz-Hervey, &c. No doubt, for distine- 
tion’s sake, they were often thus called. It is to this latter ac- 
count to which we presume the author alludes. ‘* Philos,” in 
(treek—love—is the root whence “ Fitz” is derived; in 
Latin, “ filius,’ and in French, * fils.” In the Russian 
language it is “ Vitz.” The beautifal Greek name, Deme- 
trius, has been rendered Dimitry, in English, and converted 
into Dimmotro-vitz, in Russian. 
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Fitzhugh was, no doubt, a very common name eight cen- 
turies ago. ‘Two were signers of Magna Charta, and one is 
found on the Roll of Battle Abbey. Those, we suspect, were 
Normans, and not relatives of the Ravensworth family. This 
latter family were leaders in the Crusades, and took an active 
part on the side of the Lancasters, in the War of the Roses. 
Lord Henry Fitzhugh, of Ravensworth, married a sister of 
Warwick, the King-Maker ; and Hume mentions him as leader 
of a rebellion against Edward the Fourth, after Warwick’s 
death. This is the last mention of the name in general history. 
The direct male line failed in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
and the estate descended to the Fiennes and Dacres, who had 
intermarried in the family. Catharine Parr, last wife of Henry 
the Eighth, was a grand-daughter of the last Lord Fitzhugh. 
Almost the last Catholic Bishop of London, was John, a son 
of the same lord. One of the Crusaders of this family built 
a chureh at Antioch, and another, Redmond Fitzhugh, was 
one of the conquerors of Ireland, in the time of Henry the 
Second. After the extinction of the Ravensworth direct male 
line, wefind the name mentioned by Captain Cook, who was 
hospitably entertained by the president of the East India 
Company, at Canton, a Mr. Fitzhugh, and who, we suppose, 
called a sound near Vancouver’s Island in honor of him; for 
we cannot imagine how else the name Fitzhugh should have 
been given to that sound. A Miss Emily Fitzhugh, of South- 
ampton, England, ina recent correspondence with Mr. Jno. M. 
Gordon, of Baltimore, speaks of her father and her great- 
uncle as having held appointments in China. Her great- 
uncle is, no doubt, the one mentioned by Captain Cook. She 
became interested, she says, in her namesakes on this side the 
Atlantic from conversations with Miss Sedgwick. Miss Sedg- 
wick was only acquainted with the New-York branch of the 
family, who removed from Virginia to Maryland and thence to 
New-York. These two sisters of the name, strange to say, 
intermarried with two distinguished abolitionists (and married 
well), Hon. Gerrit Smith, and Mr. Birney. This branch of 
the family is descended from the Masons of Gunston, and in- 
herit much of their military and adventurous spirit. Their 
ancestor, Col. Wm. Fitzhugh, whose mother was a Mason, 
was a colonel in the British army at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. He refused to fight against America, surrendered his 
commission, and, we believe, was detained asa prisoner during 
the war. His sons, Peregrine, and ‘William (who afterward 
removed to New-York), were officers in the American army at 
the siege of York. 

The original settler, Wiliiam Fitzhugh, was the son of 
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Henry Fitzhugh, of Bedfordshire, England, who removed to 
London to practise law. William was his second son. His 
eldest was named Henry, a captain in the British army, a 
great drinker, and a great favorite at court in the reign of 
Charles the Second. William removed to this country about 
1670, and in 1673 married a Miss Tucker, of Westmoreland. 
She had not attained her 11th year at the time of her mar- 
riage. Her husband immediately sent her “* home” to be edu- 
cated. Wives were scarce in those days. His son Henry 
married a Miss Cooke, of Gloster. Her mother, tradition in- 
forms us, was one of the hundred girls imported into the colony, 
soon after Bacon’s rebellion. 

All the Fitzhughs of America are descended from the Wil- 
liam, above mentioned. ‘They are, we presume, the most nu- 
merous family, descended froma single original settler, to be 
found in the Union. 

We suppose they are descended from the Barons of Ravens- 
worth, because they have the same coat-of-arms which the 
first settler brought with him to America, and which pe directs 
his London and Bristol merchants to have engraved on plate, 
which he ordered ; because he called a large estate near Alex- 
andria, Ravensworth, and because the family in England are 
still connected with the nobility. 

In two of the notes to Walter Scott’s Rokeby, this family is 
mentioned, and in the poem itself there is the following 
couplet : 


“ And peasant hands the tombs v’erthrew 
Of Bowes, of Rokeby, and Vitzhugh.” 


In a note to the “ Lord of the Isles,” we find Henry Fitz- 
hugh in a list of English Barons taken prisoners by the Scotch 
at the battle of Bannockburn. ‘this is the Henry Fitzhugh 
with whom the present surname originated, for he lived under 
the reign of Edward the First, Second, and Third. 

Ravensworth, Bowes, and Rokeby, are still found on ordinary 
maps of England. 

The eldest American male branch of the family has become 
extinct. Thus William, eldest son of the first settier, who mar- 
ried Miss Lee, had one son, Henry, who married a Miss Car- 
ter. He had only one son, William Fitzhugh, of Chatham, 
who married a Miss Randolph. William, of Chatham, left only 
one son, the late William H. Fitzhugh of Fitzhugh, of Fairfax, 
who married a Miss Goldsborough, of Maryland, and died 
childless. The Bishop is descended of this branch of the 
family. Mrs. Custis, of Arlington, was a sister of Wm. H. 
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Fitzhugh. She left only a daughter surviving het, who inter- 
married with Col. Robt. Lee, of the United States army. 

The Alexander family, or rather the first American ancestor 
of the family, settled near Boyd’s Hole, in Stafford (now King 
George county) about 1670. Besides a large estate about 
Boyd’s Hole, the family became possessed of various other large 
tracts of land ; among the rest, of the site of Alexandria, which 
town was named after them. 

They are of the Lord Sterling family, but not the next eldest 
branch ; for the title and estate of that family being in abey- 
ance for want of an heir, one of this Virginia family proceeded 
to England and laid claim to the estate, but soon discovered 
that, though related to the last Lord Sterling, he was not his 
heir. Gustavus Browne Alexander, of King George, now 
vwns a part of the original tract on the Potomac, including 
Boyd’s Hole. ‘The family is numerous, dispersed throughout 
the South, and everywhere highly respected. 

The name Gustavus, is found in the many respectable 
families in Virginia descended from the Brownes, of Maryland. 
It is said that a Scotch ancestor of theirs, a soldier of fortune 
(but not a mere Dalgetty), was a general in the Swedish 
army, and intermarried with a sister of Gustavus Vasa, and 
hence the name in this country. ‘This tradition is probable 
enough, for Gustavus Vasa was, a great part of his life, a mere 
subject. 

There is another tradition in this extensive connection which 
the Bishop has put to ast, to wit: That the ‘ Fowkes,” their 
ancestors, are descended from Guy Fawkes. The Bishop shows, 
that the ‘‘ Fowkes” are an old English family, while Guy 
Fawkes, we think, was a Spaniard. 

But a truce to this “bold, disjointed chat,” with which, 
however, you, Mr. Editor, cannot find fault, for you complain 
of our penchant for abstruse philosophical speculation, and 
must bear, with patience, the opposite extreme of narrative 
garrulity. 

To return to the Rev. author’s work, we would say, in con- 
clusion, that it is equally remarkable for its variety and amount 
of matter, and for its general accuracy of detail. 





Note.—Curious to know more of the the history of the Thornton, Lomax, and Luns 
ford families, we wrote to Judge Lomax for information, at the same time informing 
him we should, in a contemplated review of Bishop Meade’s work, give such short 
sketches of those families as we had learned from loose hearsay, unless he corrected 
our information thus obtained. This elicited the reply which we have inserted as part 
of our article~-except the extracts from the Bishop—the best part of it. 
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ART. IL—SOMETHENG MORK ON NEGROES AND SLAVERY. 


Wuite the Northern people—or a portion of them, fer we 
would not do injustice to any one—are so much exercised on 
the subject of ‘‘ slavery,” it may not be amiss to inquire what 
‘‘slavery” is. The question is soon answered, thinks almost 
every one, without thinking. But there are some difficulties 
about defining the term, and then some in its application to 
the “ peculiar institution” of the South. A resort to Webster’s 
quarto gives us this definition of slavery : ‘‘ Bondage ; the state 
of entire subjection of one person to the will of another.” 

Bondage is a mere synonym of slavery, and gives us no ex- 
planation of the first term. But take the second definition, 
‘the state of entire subjection of one person to the will of 
another,” and it will be found that, according to this meaning 
of the term, slavery does not exist in the Southern States. 
Thus defined, slavery existed in the olden time, and does to 
this day, in absolute despotisms, where the will of the ruler 
may take away the life of his subject—but nowhere else. We 
cannot conceive that bondage to be right, which would give 
the master power to take away the life of his slave, unless 
masters were more nearly perfect than they are. We would 
be as much opposed to slavery, with this prerogative attached 
to the master, as any one. But although, according to a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Georgia, it is no felony at com- 
mon law, in that State, to kill a negro slave, yet it is made a 
felony there by statute, and so we presume in all the Southern 
States. Therefore there is no such slavery in the Southern 
States as that defined by Webster. 

But although we have not slavery as it is defined by Web- 
ster, we have among us what is called slavery. And we wish 
it borne in mind that the negro slavery in the Southern States 
is an institution peculiar to those States, and is not to be con- 
founded with the slavery which existed among the Jews, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Anglo-Saxons, or other ancient na- 
tions, or which now exists in many barbarous countries, and 
in some calling themselves civilized, or enlightened. It must 
not even be confounded with slavery as it exists, or existed, in 
South America, Mexico, and the West Indies. For among all 
these people, and in all these countries, the master either had 
power over the life of his slaves, or it was so great in other re- 
spects, that there might be said to be a “ state of entire subjec- 
tion of one person to the will of another.” 

The nearest definition of slavery as it exists in the Southern 
States, is that given by Paley, when he says, “ Slavery is the 
obligation to labor for the benefit of the master, without the 
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contract or consent of the servant.” But even this definition - 
is not altogether applicable to the institution, as it exists among 
us. For the obligation on the part of the negro to work is 
not exclusively for the benefit of the master. 

In the State of Georgia, which we will take to illustrate the 
laws of slavery in the Southern States generally, the master 
has power over the slave— 

To command his services at such labor as the master shall 
designate ; 

To confine the slave, and restrain him of his personal 
liberty ; 

To inflict corporeal punishment ; 

To sell the slave to another master. 

But the slave has the right, under the law— 

To cease from labor on the Sabbath ; 

To have only reasonable task-work required of him ; 

To have of his master food and raiment, in consideration of 
his services ; 

To have this food and raiment after he becomes old and in- 
firm, and unable to labor ; 

To have the master restrained in any punishment which 
may be inflicted upon him, by the fear of fine and imprison- 
ment in the event of cruel treatment ; 

To sue for his freedom if illegally held in bondage, and to 
have jury trial ; 

And, in case of a killing on the part of the master, to de- 
mand from his grave, through the voice of the law, the life of 
that master, unless he has committed only justifiable homi- 
cide. 

These provisions as to master and slave are all expressly 
laid down in the letter of the statutes of Georgia. And we hesi- 
tate not in saying, that her slaves have just as many privi- 
leges, with sore few exceptions, guaranteed to them by law, 
as are necessary to their enjoyment and happiness. 

If these negroes, which we have among us, were in Africa, 
in their original savage and untamed state, we would say, ‘‘ Let 
them remain there. Let us not bring them among us to as- 
sume the responsibility of so governing them as to make them 
happy.” But they are among us, and the responsibility of so 
governing them as to secure tu them the great ends of life, is 
upon us. ‘To place them under individual masters, jointly 
with the mastership of the state, and not under the rulership 
of the state alone, is the best and only thing that can be done 
for them. 

Under the curse of the Almighty, to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, is the lot of man, African as well as Cau- 
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casian. The African negroes among us, being indolent and 
stupid, need masters to force them to earn ‘their daily bread. 
This is illustrated by the thriftless and forlorn condition of 
free negroes. 

Speaking of the necessity man is under to earn his bread 
by labor, brings us to the first right which we Jaid down as 
being possessed by the master over his slave—the right to com- 
mand his services at such labor as the master shall designate. 

The first and main object of all labor is to secure a compe- 
tency of food and raiment. ‘This the slave does by tilling the 
soil of his master. And for tilling that soil, the law secures 
to him meat, bread, clothing, and shelter. And these, after all, 
are what “‘earth’s toiling millions,” whether ostensibly bond 
or free, labor for. And he who is in possession of these, is in 
a very comfortable condition, and knows nothing about the 
pinchingsof poverty. ‘ Poverty,” says Cobbett, who can ‘never 
be suspected of being against the lower classes, and in favor 
of the high—* Poverty is not a positive but a relative term. 
Burke observed, and very truly, that a laborer who earned a 
sufficiency to maintain him as a laborer, and to maintain him 
in a suitable manner—to give him a sufficiency of good food, 
of clothing, of lodging and of fuel—ought not to be called a 
poor man ; for that, though he had little riches, though his, 
compared with that of a lord, was a state of poverty, it was 
not a state of poverty in itself.” 

Now as there are no chains so galling as those of poverty, 
and no slavery so bitter as that of hunger and destitution, the 
negro slave of the South, if he were enlightened enough to 
understand his own situation, might well thank his master for 
that slavery which commands his services in such a way as to 
secure to the slave himself food and raiment, and drives off from 
him the worse bondage of hunger and poverty, whose chains 
he would assuredly wear if left to himself. 

It follows, therefore, that when the master commands the 
services of his negro slave, it does not produce a slavery which 
is a curse to the bondman, but actually saves him from a worse 
bondage. 

We say boldly—and challenge the whole tribe of abolition- 
ists, from the patrician in Exeter Hall to the “ short boy” in 
Gotham, to deny it—that the joint government of the master 
and the State over the Southern negro, is no more of a bondage 
to him than the government of constitutions and laws is a 
bondage to the inhabitants of Great Britain and New-York. 
Nay, we will go farther, and say that in many European ‘coun- 
tries, if not in England itself, the laws which govern their 
éitizens make them far more slaves than our negroes are. 
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The terms s/avery and liberty are very indefinite terms. 
There may be such a thing as absolute slavery, but hardly 
such a thing as absolute liberty. Absolute slavery is the en- 
tire subjection of one person to the will of another. The tyrant 
upon his throne, who power over the life, liberty, and pro- 
perty of his subject, holds that subject in absolute slavery. 
But then that tyrant, though without the checks of laws or 
constitutions in his own dominions, has not the absolute liberty 
to do as he pleases elsewhere. He is held in restraint by the 
laws of nations, and the armies and navies of foreign powers. 
Io addition to these restraints, in a limited monarchy, the po- 
tentate is restrained by the constitution of his realm. The 
laws of nations limit the absolute tyrant in his foreign policy. 
Besides these, the limited monarch feels the check of his do- 
mestic constitution, and the subjects of both, as well as the 
citizens of republics, are restrained of their liberty by the laws of 
the governments under which they live. Hence there is noabso- 
lute /iberty. And mankind, from the autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias, down to the semi-brutish African, are, and must be gov- 
ERNED. And if governed so as to secure the ends for which 
all governments are instituted—life and happiness—then they 
are not slaves. They are only slaves when governed so as to 
defeat the great ends of life; and these ends of life are grad- 
uated according to the mental and moral condition of the per- 
sons governed. There is no absolute standard of the objects 
or ends of life, by which to test all the different races and con- 
ditions of men. What would produce happiness in one man, 
would bring misery to another. What would suit the tastes 
and meet the wants of an intellectual and refined Caucasian, 
would be but illy adapted to the requirements of an animal- 
ized and brutish negro. The republican government of the 
United States secures the greatest amount of happiness—the 
proper end of all government—to the former, and the very 
same end is best secured to the latter by the government of 
his Southern master, subject to the checks imposed upon the 
master by hisown government. Hence we say that the South- 
ern negro is really no more of a bondman than the English- 
man or the New- Yorker. 

But we asserted further, that many of the nominally free 
people of the European States are more slaves than our South- 
ern negroes. For if the negro has that government which 
secures to him the greatest amount of happiness, according to 
his capability for enjoyment—as it is demonstrable that he 
has—and the European is subject to a government whose sole 
aim is to aggrandize the ruler, without rendering happy the 
governed, then the proper end of government is ignored, 
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the subject becomes more or less a slave. In many of the des- 
potisms of Europe are men refined, intellectual, and educated, 
possessing all the tastes, feelings, and sensibilities of cultivat- 
ed and free Americans. Yet they live under governments 
which, although in themselves having fewer powers than those 
of the Southern master over his negro, are nevertheless more 
enslaving to those over whom they exercise control, than that 
which rules the African in Georgia or South Carolina; for 
the simple reason, that the Europeans of whom we speak have 
more longings, and more impulses subject to restraint, under 
their government, than the Georgia African has'under his. In 
determining the question of liberty or slavery, we must not 
only take into consideration the government itself, but the na- 
ture, the character, the wants, the sensibilities of the governed. 
A government, apparently despotic in itself, may weigh less 
heavily upon its subject, than one having per se fewer powers, 
and a class of subjects over whom, from their natures and at- 
tainments, scarcely any government at all is necessary. The 
Southern negro may be subject to more restraints, in the ab- 
stract, than the “ Irish patriot.” But the negro is ignorant, 
almost a brute, having no refined sensibility, and knowing 
nothing of the mental anguish of being a slave. The disci- 
pline to which he is subject is only a wholesome restraint of 
his animal nature, and so long as he has ‘ food and raiment,” 
in the language of Paul, “ he is content.” 

But not so with the ‘Irish patriot.” He may be subject 
to fewer powers than the Southern negro, but he has many 
more feelings and sympathies to gratify, and his government 
restrains him more of his liberty than the government of the 
Southern “‘ slave” does him of his; because the latter, having 
fewer wishes to gratify, and those that he has not being of a 
sensitive character, does not feel his nominal bondage as 
does the patriot of the Emerald Isle, every fibre of whose heart 
and soul is alive to the galling of his English chains; and 
who never feels the operation of a British law, that his heart 
does not sigh fur the time— 


“Ere the emerald gem of the western world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger.” 


In selecting the ‘ Irish patriot,” by way of illustration, we 
have made choice of one who is in reality subject to fewer 
restraints than many other European subjects. 

Now we are quite ready to admit that if you take a refined 
and highly cultivated white man, and submit him to the same 
government as that to which the Southern negro is subject, it 
would be not only slavery to him, but the most galling tyran- 
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uy. But he is a very different being from the negro, and what 
would be slavery to him, is not necessarily slavery to the 
African. 

** Plato,” says Martin, “‘ was descended from an ancient 
and illustrious family, possessed of a considerable estate, and 
universally admired as the profoundest scholar of hisage. But 
neither his birth, fortune, wisdom, nor learning, could protect 
him from the resentment of Dionysius, king of Syracuse, for 
being too free with him.” It seems that Platohad said some- 
thing unpleasant to the tyrant of Syracuse about his despot- 
ism : and for this the philosopher was taken and sold as a slave 
for about from $350 to $527. Slaves were very plentiful in those 
days, and sold remarkably cheap, as will be readily perceived, 
when we consider that so accomplished a person, and one of 
so great intrinsic value, as Plato, brought so low a price. 

Now the condition of Plato was that of a slave indeed, un- 
less his philosophy enabled him to adopt the sentiment which 
the Bard of Avon puts in the mouth of a Roman hero: 


“Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat ; 
Nor strong tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor coreeg, Sole of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit.” 


And though philosophy might have done much to mitigate the 
severities of slavery to the Grecian sage, still we may say he 
was a slave, indeed: for, by the laws and customs of his 
time, his master had unlimited power over him, even to take 
away his life. The treatment of the ancients to their slaves 
was very cruel. But even had Plato’s master possessed no 
more power, and treated him no more rigorously than the 
Southern master does his negro, still this would have been to 
him the most galling tyranny. For, in becoming a slave, he 
was reduced from a position of birth, fortune, wisdom, and 
learning, to one of degradation. It was very much as if Web- 
ster, Clay, and Calhoun, had been taken from the spheres in 
which they moved, and assigned that of a plantation negro, 
the master having his power and authority, as well as disposi- 
tion to use them, increased ten-fold. This would have been 
slavery to them, no doubt. And with the humane treatment 
of a kind Southern master, it would have been slavery still ; 
because they were made by the God of Heaven to be freemen, 
and not bondmen. They, as well as Plato, had tastes, and 
feelings, and desires, a restraint of which would have defeated 
and not secured, their happiness, and which would have made 
slaves of them, when it does not in reality make slaves of our 
Southern negroes. 
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The great difficulty with the Northern fanatics—the honest 
ones we mean—is, that they attribute to the Southern negro 
refined and intellectual feelings, which would really make 
bondage very disagreeable to him. But, so far from his having 
these feelings, the truth is that the negro, unlike Plato in his 
slavery, is raised from an inferior to a superior condition by 
his master’s guardianship. He is raised from a position of 
barbarism and paganism, to one of semi-civilization and semi- 
Christianity. 

Mankind may be divided into three classes: the rich, 
those having merely a competency, and actual paupers. To 
the latter class all negroes naturally belong. Poverty is their 
normal condition. Slavery raises them from this condition, 
and gives them the necessaries of life—food, raiment, and 
shelter. An inferior position for the negro is not the work of 
man, but of God. Their inferiority is the order of nature, 
and the decree of Heaven. May the statutes of the great God 
be repealed ? He who attempts to make the negro the equal of 
the white man, attempts to reverse the order of nature, to 
run counter to Heaven’s decree, and arraign the wisdom and 
justice of Him who gives us intimation in Divine Writ, that 
like the potter he maketh one vessel to honor, and another to 
dishonor. And even should the abolitionist be so blasphemous 
as William Lloyd Garrison, and call God’s wisdom and justice 
in question, he should content himself with a mere mental 
discussion of the question, and not attempt to base upon it 
action. For the impotency of man to contend with Heaven, 
should convince him of the propriety of this course. He 
should ground the puny arms of his rebellion, lest 

* Him the Almighty Power 
Hur! headlong, flaming, from th’ ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fires, 
Who dost defy the Omnipotent to arms.” 

Take the Southern negro to-day, and, against the will of 
Heaven, attempt to array him in the garb of freedom, and in 
what do you benefit him? Without his master’s nourishing 
and sustaining hand he is a pauper; and instead of making 
him free indeed, by giving him nominal liberty, you merely 
remand him to a state of worse bondage than that in which 
he now moves. You give him up to the galling chains of 
helplessness, poverty, and crime. Knock off, now, what 
Northern fanatics are pleased to call his shackles, and where 
will ne go to get his bread, his meat, and shelter for his 
head ? 


“No foot of land does he possess ; 
No cottage in the wilderness.” 
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But homeless, houseless, foodless, and raimentless, he becomes 
a wanderer and a vagabond on the face of the earth. And if, 
in his helpless and forlorn condition, he dares to set foot upon 
the friendly soil of some free State, the harpies of the law 
seize him and put him in prison for crime, or sell him for his 
tax to some one, who, looking upon him merely as a labor- 
saving-machine, will make a slave of him indeed. 

Now, at the close of this article, we have a question to 
ask : Which are really the more slaves, those who dwell on 
Southern plantations, or the fugitives in the British provinces, 
thus described by a writer in the Knickerbocker ? 


“ You do not mean to say that those wretched hovels are occupied by living 
beings ?” said I to my companion. “Oh, yes,” he replied, with a quiet smile, 
“those are your people—your fugitives.” “ But surely,” said I, “ they do not 
live in those airy nests during your intepealy cold witer?” “Yes,” replied 
my companion, “and they have a netty hard time of it. Between you and I,” 
he continued, “ they area nleniahe set of devils ; they won't work, and they 
shiver it out here a8 well as they can. During most of the year they are in a 
state of abject want, and then they are very humble. But during the berry 
season they make a little money, and, while it lasts, they are fat and saucy 
enough. e can’t do anything with them; they won't work. There they 
are in their cabins just as you see them—a poor, woe-begone set of vagabonds : 
a burden upon the community ; of no use to themselves, nor to anybody else.” 
—Sparrowgrass’ Month with the Blue-Noses. 


The only objection we have to making the foregoing quota- 
tion, is the extremely bad grammar of the phrase ‘‘ between 
you and I,” which can by excused only on the ground of the 
extremely good sense of the paragraph. 

And now take this picture of the ‘condition of the London 
poor,” and tell us who are the greater slaves, they or our 
Southern negroes, even leaving out of view the fact that the 
former are white, and the latter black men. 

Dr. Letheby, the Medical officer of health for the city of 
London, has presented a report, in which he says he has visited 
2,208 rooms inhabited by the city poor. He says: 


“In 1,989 of these rooms—all, in fact, that are at present inhabited—there 
are 5,791 inmates, belonging to 1,576 families ; and to say nothing of the too 
frequent occurrence of what may be regarded as a necessitous oyer-crowding, 
when the husband, the wife, and young family of four or five children, are 
cramped into a miserable small, nal ill-conditioned room, there are numerous 
instances where adults of both sexes, belonging to different families, are lodg- 
ing in the same room, regardless of all the common decencies of life, and where 
from three to five adults, men and women, besides a train or two of children, 
are accustomed to herd together like brute beasts or savages; where all the 
offices of nature are performed in the most public and offensive manner; and 
where every instinet of propriety and decency is smothered, Like my prede- 
cessor, I have seen grown persons of both sexes sleeping in common with their 
parents ; brothers, and sisters, and cousins, and even the casual acquaintances 
of a day’s tramp, oecupying the same bed of filthy or straw ; a woman 
suffering in trayail in the midst of males and females of different families that 
tenant the same room; where birth and death ge hand in hand; where the 
child but newly born, the patient cast down with fever, and the corpse waiting 
for interment, have no separation from each other or from the rest of the in- 
mates.” 
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Thank God there is in the South no such slavery as this. 
We do most heartily wish that such slavery could be abolished. 
But British philanthropists are too busy with our negroes to 
alleviate the sufferings of their own slaves to poverty, simply, 
we suppose, because they are not so fortunate as to have black 
skins. 





ART. I1.—THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 


Tue learned Secretary of State, in his very able letter to 
Lord Napier, on the subject of our African coast fleet, says, in 
effect, (we regret that we have not his letter before us), that 
‘‘the slave trade ¥ been universally considered and treated as 
a legitimate branch of commerce.” That is, that it involves 
no breach of morality, ‘ according to the universal opinion and 
practice of mankind ; thatthe allied powers who have united 
to put down one branch of it—the trade in savage Africans— 
have made that an offence, nay, the blackest of crimes, which 
is not criminal in itself, but only criminal because it involves 
a violation of Jaw.” In the words of the law-writers, that it 
is not a “ malum in se,” but merely a “ malum prohibitum.” 
The secretary goes on to more than intimate, that France and 
England, or at least England, has, by most extensively enga- 
ging in the coolie trade, grossly violated the spirit of the treaty, 
while complaining, without ground, of its violation by us. In 
fine, it is deducible from the secretary’s letter, that the allies 
have made that a capital crime, which is not even a breach of 
morality, and vastly increased the slave trade itself, which 
they attempted tosuppress. Our citizens may, with impunity, 
engage in the white slave trade in Asia. That stands just as 
in the days of Abraham and Joseph: “a legitimate branch of 
commerce.” 

Now, as the administration, through the Secretary of State, 
has explicitly declared that there is nothing wrong per se in 
the slave trade, and that the laws to suppress it are worse 
than inoperative, will it not direct a wmolle prosequi to 
be entered in the prosecutions in the federal courts, against 
the captain and crew of the slaver Echo? Or will it hang men, 
who have, according to its own declared opinion, committed 
no crime; or if any crime, that only of violating a law which 
itself violates, the universal moral sense of mankind ? 

With the opinions which the administration, through its 
organ, the Secretary of State, has proclaimed, and with the 
pardoning and dispensing power it possesses, we think it will 
incur moral guilt, if it suffers these men to be hung. An act 
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of omission, in a case like this, is equally criminal with an act 
of commission. © 

The pardoning power was not given to be capriciously with- 
heid or exercised. 

The despot who inflicts death on the innocent, without even 
the form of trial, is not one whit more guilty than the admin- 
istration that withholds a pardon, in a case which it has pre- 
judged and pronounced free from all moral guilt; nay, more, 
in which it has as good as declared the prohibitory legislation 
useless because inoperative.* 

We believe the administration will pardon these men, if con- 
victed ; or direct a nolle prosequi to be entered. 

England and France, by means of the covlie and apprentice 
trades, must, ere long, outstrip us in the production of tropi- 
cal crops and fruits, should we neglect to revive the Afrivan 
slave trade. ‘hree-fourths of the lands of the South lie fal- 
low, and are valueless, for want of labor to till them. Were 
they stocked with slaves, their appreciation in value would be 
twenty-fold any depreciation that might ensue, in the value of 
our present slaves. 

That depreciation will as certainly ensue, if France and 
England procure a sufficient supply of tropical or Southern 
labor, as if we procure it ourselves: for it will be occasioned 
by the increased supply and reduced prices of the products of 
slave labor, no matter where or by whom those products are 
reared. The revival of this trade, by ourselves, is the only 
possible measure that will prevent the wholesale ruin of the 
South, which its revival by France and England is sure, other- 
wise, to occasion. 

No other measure can save the Union from dissolution ; for, 
without the introduction of more slaves, the South can never 
settle another territory ; and she will not submit to the monop- 
oly by the North, of all that territory which she was chiefly 
instrumental in acquiring. 

All the North is deeply and vitally interested in the revival of 
this trade, for it will cheapen slave products, which are indispen- 
sable to her for food, for clothing, for trade and manufactures. It 
will, besides, increase the market and the price of her manu- 
factures, and furnish additional freights for her shipping. A 
revenue tariff almost gives her the monopoly of the Southern 
market, and that market would soon be quadrupled by the 
proposed measure. She needs slaves herself, as domestic ser- 
vants, in her Eastern cities, to work her coal and iron mines, 





* A “malum prohibitum” should be punished as a crime, when it violates the policy 
of an making it crime ; but these men were not bringing slaves to America, but 
to Cuba. 
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and to do the coarse common labor in brick-yards, in wood 
and timber getting, on public works of internal improvement, 
and as field farming hands in the northwest (including West- 
ern New-York and Western Pennsylvania). Moreover, the 
slave trade itself will be a most profitable branch of com- 
merce to the North. She will not oppose the measure. A few 
large slaveholders at the South may do so for a while. But, 
generally, this class of men are so well-informed, so compre- 
hensive in their views, and so patriotic, that we find them the 
first to advocate the revival of the trade. If not renewed, 
the South will speedily be surrounded by a cordon of free 
States, and Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, and 
Texas, be abolitionized by the influx of Northerners and for- 
eigners. But this trade is revived, and is carried on with ten 
times the profit, double the cruelty, and to five times the 
amount, that it was before the abortive attempts to suppress it. 
New names have, in most instances, been given to it, as a veil 
to English and French faithlessness and hypocrisy ; but the 
thing itself is only changed by its aggravated cruelties and 
increased amount. 

We cannot prevent this trade. We have made faithful, 
earnest, but abortive efforts to do so. Shall we now busy 
ourselves with internal feuds and dissensions growing out of 
this traffic, while others are reaping its profits? Shall we in- 
cur certain, speedy disunion and pecuniary ruin, in idle efforts 
to put down the oldest and most universal and legitimate 
branch of commerce ? or shall we also engage in it, and become 
speedily the greatest of nations, ancient or modern, by making 
all other nations dependent on us for half the necessaries and 
luxuries and comforts of life ? 

If we do not legalize it, the Jaws prohibiting it will become 
inoperative, for Texas, and two thirds the rest of the South, 
need more slaves, and will have them—while the North is 
ever ready to incur the risk of supplying them. 

To be consistent, the administration must sustain the pro- 
posed measure. It was brought into power as the friend of 
the institution of negro slavery. It is sustained by the slave 
States alone. It has declared the slave trade to be a legiti- 
mate branch of commerce. It is considered at the North, and 
throughout Euroupe, as friendly to this trade. If it opposes it, 
it will have no friends left, no measures to propose. Thea ac- 
quisition of Mexico and Cuba, without the revival of the slave 
trade, would be abolition measures, and would find favor with 
abolitionists, but none at the South. 

Never has public opinion changed so gs | on any subject 
as on this, within the past two years. In France, England, 
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and America, the tone of the press, and of legislative bodies, 
is wholly different from what it was but a short time since. 
Experience has satisfied Christendom as well of the necessity 
of African slavery, as of the absurdity and mischievousness of 
negro emancipation. The South sees that slavery and the in- 
ternal slave trade admit of no excuse or justification if the 
African trade be piracy. No administration can, or should, 
retain the confidence, respect, or support of the South, that is 
wt ready to blot out this foul imputation from our statute- 
k. 

Since writing the above, we have obtained a copy of Gen. Cass’s 
letter to Lord Napier, and find it a much stronger argument in 
favor of the renewal of the slave trade than we represented 
it to be. It seems to us it fully commits the administration 
to the doctrine, that all attempts at suppressing have been and 
will continue vain and nugatory, because those who are leagued 
to suppress it, are most active in carrying it on—only giving 
new names to old actions; or if it were possible to suppress 
it, it could only be done by a palpable violation of the laws of 
nations and universal usages of mankind. ‘The whole letter, 
from which we give only an extract, is marked by singular 
ability, and is a fine model of delicate sarcasm, and concise, 
comprehensive, overwhelming logic. 


The obstacles in the way of the successful operation of the blockade system 
have been rendered sufficiently obvious by the experiment that has been made. 
The extent and indentations of the coast, the insalubrity of the climate, the 
paucity of the civilized settlements, and the want of co-operation on the 
part of the native population, together with the measures resorted to by the 
slave-traders, render it difficult, almost impracticable, indeed, hermeti to 
close this long sea margin, oceupying the tropical regions of the continent. 

But there are other causes in operation, tending to affect the hopes, hereto- 
fore so generally indulged, of the success of blockading squadrons upon the 
coast of Africa. The same state of things which has stimulated this trade into re- 
newed activity, by the increased profits attending it, has produced a marked effect 
upon public opinion in Europe, and may lead to a relaxation in the measures for its 
suppression. The deficiency of laber 1m the tropical possessions of England and 
France, and the consequent falling off in their valuable products, now constitute a 
subject of anzious inquiry nm both countries. The lamentable condition to which 
those once rich and flourishing colonies have been reduced, under expectations which 
have not been realized, and the indolence and distress of the emancipated bo - mermy 

esent matters of grave reflection, as well for the statesman, as for the philanthropist. 

eans are in progress to remedy the evil by the importation of laborers ; but 
of their precise nature, and of the extent to which they have been or are pro- 
to be carried, the information which has reached me is not as definite as 

18 desirable. Independently of the supplies procured in other quarters of the 
globe, it is known that measures with this view have been taken in France, 
and have met the BL mom of the government for furnishing their colonies 
with laborers by “‘ African emigration,” as it is called. And that not only 
“freemen” may be engaged, but those “ also who have been previously slaves.” 
It is known that communications upon this subject have passed between the 
British and the French governments, and that the former “ would not object to 
the French scheme, while the wants of British colonies are being supplied by 
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the coolie trade.” It is also known that the British government, apprehend- 
ing this process of supply might prove an “ indirect obstacle” to the extinction 
of the slave trade, has proposed to the government of France to substitute 
“ Indian emigration for African emigration,” and that this suggestion is now a 
subject of discussion between the ¢wo governments. Whatever guards may be 
thrown around this plan of agricultural relief, it is still a doubtful experiment, 
necessarily subject to great abuses. And this apprehension is confirmed by 
recent events, and, among others, by a statement made a few days since in the 
British House of Lords, where it was said that “this system meant nothing 
more nor less than purchasing negroes on the coast of Africa, and Livre 
to ship them as free negroes.” It was also said upon the same occasion, a 
by the same distinguished speaker, that there was a frightful mortality among 
these “ emigrants,” and that they were: treated precisely as the slave negroes 
used to be treated in the time of the old African slave trade. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that “ between this new French’plan of earry- 
ing free negroes and the oid slave trade, there was a distinetion without a dif- 
ference, and he need not, he hoped, assure his noble friend that the government 
would use all their endeavors to discourage the practice.” The inception and 

rtial execution of these measures have produced an unfavorable impression, 
and have led to a fear in the public mind that the plan will practically prove to 
be but another form of slave trading. Official reports have been received from 
the American African squadron confirming this opinion, and the message of the 
president of Liberia to the legislature, in December last, presents facts still fur- 
ther justifying the apprehensions to which this scheme has given rise. He states 
that its effects have already been felt, and that the measures have excited wars 
among the native tribes, with a view to the capture of prisoners and their sale 
to the European adventurers. But it is not at all necessary that I should enter 
into the consideration of these means of supply, except so far as they bear 
upon the question of the efficacy of a blockading squadron ; for the subject has 
no other interest for the United States than as a general question, and however 
extensive in its operation, still without peculiar application to them. They have 
no tropical colonies reduced from a state of prosperity to adversity, and which 
they seek to redeem from this condition by the wtroduction of iuvoluntary emigrants, 
of any color whatever, for the purpose of carrying on the labors of agriculture. 
They have no necessity nor any design to resort to other countries for a supply 
of forced laborers, whether coolies, or emigrants, or apprentices, or by whatever name 
denominated, or of any laborers, who, if not compelled by actual force to enter 
into distant servitude, are compelled thereto by considerations little less volun- 
tary, and in utter ignorance of the true condition into which they are about to 
enter. This state of things, while it offers no justification for the African slave 
trade, indicates a relaxation of public opinion, which has already made itself 
evident, and has led to measures which may impede the operations and efficiency 
of the squadron of observation and repression. That this change of opinion, 
thus brought about, and the efforts to repair, in some way, the evils that are felt, 
have produced their effects upon public sentiment, is undeniable ; and they may have 
operated also in some quarters to diminish that repugnance to the slave trade 
which its nature and the cruel circumstances attendin it are so well adapted 
to inspire. But independently of the obstructions, both physical and political, 
to which I have adverted, and which stand in the way of the successful opera- 
tion of the squadrons of suppression, there are important considerations nearly 
connected with national rights, which offer still graver subjects for the conside- 
ration of this government. The slave trade has been recognized by the nations of 
the earth as a lawful commerce, from the earliest period of history. When a grow- 
ing sense of its injustice became prevalent in more recent times, and induced a 
very general desire for its abolition, measures were proposed by the British 
government, and to some extent carried into operation, which, if permanentl 
established, might have destroyed the free commercial Mtercourse of the world. 
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ART. IV.—COMMERCE--THE HARBINGER AND TEST OF CIVILIZATION. 


A rear or two ago a series of lectures was delivered in Charleston by the 
Rey. Henry Dennison, whose lamented demise has been recently announced, 
entitled ‘‘ Lectures to Business Men.” 

At the instance of some citizens of Charleston, and from our own conviction 
of the essential excellence of the discourses, we have determined to present them 
in this and subsequent numbers, to the readers of the Review. They are six 
in number : 

I. Commerce—Tuer Harsincer anp Test or Crvinizarion. 
II. ReLation or Commerce To CnristIANity. 
III. Commerctar Eruies. 
IV. Corporations AND INSOLVENCIES. 
V. Tue Business Man at Home. 
VI. Carraace—Tue Love or Moxey tue Root or ALL EVIL. 


In the course of six thousand years in which man, under 
the province of God, has been working out his destiny, few 
propositions have been more fully illustrated than that of the 
text. 

The direct evils—luxury, sloth, intemperance—have ever 
followed the retention of wealth by -its owners, for selfish 
uses; and the greatest temporal blessings which the present 
condition of man fits him to receive, have always accompa- 
nied the diffusion of riches according to the requirements of 
charity, liberality, and commerce. ‘To the praise of the latter, 
it must be confessed that up toa certain stage of their progress, 
those nations most famous for the extent of their trade, have 
also been noted for a liberal public spirit, and for general ele- 
vation of the masses of the people. 

So close is the alliance between commerce and civilization, 
that it is difficult to say whether she bears to the latter the 
relation of a patient and attentive handmaid, or a loving and 
inseparable bride. 

‘*A Tartar” (says that polished writer, Dr. Ferguson—Essay 
on History of Civil Society)—‘ A Tartar, mounted on his horse, 
is an animal of prey, who only inquires where cattle are to be 
found,.and how far he must go to possess them.” The monk, 
‘* who had fallen under the displeasure of Mangu Khan, made 
his peace by promising that the Pope and the Christian Princes 
should make a surrender of all their herds.” This “ animal 
of prey” derived his diary, his tent, his defence, his food, and 
his clothing, from the animal he rode; and he presents to us 
a striking contrast with the Doge of Venice, dwelling in 
palaces, and celebrating every year, with gala-day and wed- 
ding-ring, his nuptials with the sea, a bountiful bride, who 
had brought him a dower of inexhaustible wealth. The 
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poetry and romance once associated with commerce were still 
green in the halcyon days of Venetian glory, and we can 
trace back the gallant devotion to the element that filled the 
coffers of the merchant princes of that great republic, to the 
memories of still older days, when the sea was worshipped 
as a god whose trident shook the earth; when voyages, that 
conferred immortality upon the mariners, were made to fabu- 
lous shores, and galleys sailed from their haven with their 
beaks covered with garlands, and convoyed by glittering dol- 
phins and mermaids with pearls in their hair, and after pious 
sacrifices to Neptune and Solus, that they might return laden 
with fabulous spoils. 

A comprehensive view of civilization will consider it as 
embracing high attainments in government, arts, and refine- 
ment of manners ; and while these have existed separately, or 
in very rare instances, combined in countries which have made 
no very great progress in commerce, they have generally been 
proportioned nearly to the state of the external and internal 
trade of the nations of the earth. For what is the chief sub- 
ject of laws, but the rights of trade and property (money, static 
and dynamic) ; and who shall engage in arts, if their products 
be not diffused? and how can refinement be secured, but by 
intercourse, even interested intercourse—growing out of mu- 
tual want and dependence—of man with his fellows? Man, 
wholly independent, is but a selfish savage, a Tartar wander- 
ing in search of cattle, a Chinaman or Japanese with absolute 
tyranny in government, and with fossilized institutions. If 
he attained to power not softened by the amenities of commer- 
cial life, he is a madman like Alexander, a splendid despot 
like the ancient Persian, or a universal butcher like Rome. 

We might, indeed, reason from cause to effect, to show that 
the highest civilization is attainable only with the aid of com- 
merce ; for the qualifications of the thorough man of business, 
his energy, his integrity, his habit of generalization, acquired 
from looking at the markets of the world—his financial skill, 
by which the revenues of nations are collected and disbursed, 
his taste ia the fine arts—which are the substance of his traf- 
fic, his very security—all tend to the enlightenment and eleva- 
tion of the race. His employment is the diffusion of wealth, 
that it may not be “‘ kept by the owners thereof, for their hurt.”’ 
The building and freighting of a single ship gives work and 
money to the ironmonger, the carpenter, the spinner, the 
weaver, the machinist, the farmer, the manufacturer, the artist, 
and sometimes, unfortunately, to the lawyer and the doctor, 
together with the day-laborer, and all in their employ, down 
to the most servile but indispensable ocoupations. But per- 
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haps a sketch of the history of commercial influence upen 
man will best illustrate my position; and to begin with an 
example most interesting to us, the connection being trade 
and government, can hardly be better exhibited than by the 
condition of our own country after the Revolution, and before 
the adoption of the present Constitution. 

The old Articles of Confederation had bare'y sufficed for 
collecting the continental troops into one army, under one 
illustrious head, and when the pressure of a foreign war, 
which was the sole power of cohesion or rather of aggrega- 
tion, was taken off, the elements of civil discord at once ap- 
peared, and the country passed through a darker time than 
when in the infancy of her existence she was at war with 
England. Even the great heart of Washington, which had 
never failed in the hour of his country’s need, almost lost 
its hopes for the future, and its trust in the providence of 
God. 

The injury done to our trade by the weakness of the 
Articles of Confederation was incalculable, and exhibits in the 
strongest light the acute sympathy existing between govern- 
ment and commerce. Says Judge Story, commenting upon 
the gloomy history of that disastrous period, ‘‘ Our foreign 
commerce was not only crippled, but almost destroyed by the 
want of uniform laws to regulate it. Foreign nativns im- 
posed upon our navigation and trade just such restrictions as 
they deemed best to their own interest and policy. Our nav- 
igation was ruined; our mechanics were in a state of inex- 
tricable poverty ; our agriculture was withered, and the little 
money still found in the country was gradually finding its 
way abroad to supply our immediate wants. In the rear of 
all this there was a heavy public debt, which there was no 
means to pay, and a state of alarming embarrassment in that 
most difficult and delicate of all relations, the relation of pri- 
vate debtors and creditors, threatened daily an overthrow 
even of the ordinary administration of justice. Severe as 
were the calamities of the war, the pressure of them was far 
less mischievous than this slow but progressive destruction of 
all our resources, all our industry, and all our credit.”— Story 
on Con., p. 32. 

Still more significant, if possible, is the fact that our Amer- 
ican Constitution itself, a miracle of human wisdom, grew out 
of the exigencies of commerce. The following brief history of 
this transaction is taken from Judge Upsbur’s masterly review 
of Story, and is quoted by Tucker—( Constitutional Laws, 
page 168): ‘‘In the year 1786 the difficulties and embar- 


rassinents under which our trade suffered, in consequence of 
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the conflicting and often hostile commercial regulations of 
the several States, suggested to the Legislature of Virginia 
the necessity of forming among all the States a general system, 
calculated to advance and protect the trade of all of them. 
They accordingly appointed commissioners, to meet at 
Annapvulis, commissioners from such of the other States as 
should approve of the proceeding, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a uniform plan of commercial regulations, which was to 
be submitted to all the States, and if by them ratified and 
adopted, to be executed by Congress. Such of the commis- 
sioners as met, however, soon discovered that the execution 
of the particular trust with which they were clothed, involved 
other subjects not within their commission, and which could 
not be properly adjusted without a great enlargement of their 
powers. They, therefore, simply reported this fact, and rec- 
ommended the appointment of delegates to meet in Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, in 1787, for the purpose not merely of 
forming a uniform system of commercial regulations, but of 
reforming the government in any and every particular in 
which the interest of the States might require it.’ Such 
was the origin of the convention to whose wisdom and pre- 
science we are indebted, under God, for our power, and glory, 
and happiness as a nation. In the history of the world it has 
also been found that political power, no less than the stability 
of governments, is the Siamese twin of commerce, and the 
great conquerors of antiquity in various ways testified their 
clear apprehension of this fact. Caesar and his fortunes were 
landed upon the shore of the Ptolemies in Rhodian galleys ; 
and Antoninus said, when asked for the interposition of impe- 
rial authority in a maritime question, ‘I am indeed sovereign 
of the world, but the Rhodian law is sovereign of the sea.” 
Cyrus having destroyed the great kingdom of Babylon, 
greatly promoted the inland trade of his extensive dominions 
by a system of posts for the speedy transmission of news, and 
by establishing taverns at the distance of about every fifteen 
miles. Alexander took Tyre with more difficulty than he 
subdued Persia and India, and wiser from the lesson, gave 
great encouragement to commerce, founded Alexandria for the 
port of Egypt, and provided in his will for the construction of 
numerous harbors. Antigonus succeeded in placing a garri- 
son in ‘l'yre, renowned for her commerce, but in vain besieged 
Rhodes, no less commercial, and ended by making a present 
of his tremendous war engines to its inhabitants, from the 
proceeds of which they made their famous Colossus, under 
which ships could sail. But in order to show the intimate 
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consanguinity existing between trade and an elevated condi- 
tion of the human race in other respects, we are not driven to 
rely upon the opinions of individuals, however great or saga- 
cious. The history of the world is luminous upon this point. 
A class of men must stand between the producer and the con- 
sumer, the manufacturer and the customer, to make products 
merchantable, and to transport them at whatever distance, to 
the market where they are to be sold and used, or else every 
individual or small community is deprived of all stimulus to 
produce or to manufacture more than is necessary for its own | 
immediate wants. 

The question is idle as to the relative importance of manu- 
factures or commerce to a city or nation. Both are essential 
to national or civic prosperity. There can be no manufactures 
without a market, and no market, except that created by the 
limited demand at home, without commerce. “In a country 
destitute of commerce,” remarks McPherson, an author who 
had studied his subject well, “‘superior talents are of little 
value, and industry and toil in rearing a redundance of prod- 
uce is useless; a deficiency is death. But wherever com- 
merce extends its beneficial influence, every country which is 
accessible is in some degree placed on a level with respect to 
a supply of provisions, the necessaries, the comforts, and the 
elegancies of life.” 

In looking over the history of the past, as in looking round 
upon the present countries of the earth, wherever we find a 
nation looming above the obscurity in which time lives and 
moves and has its being, we may be almost certain that could 
that nation or city be reproduced in this century, we should 
find the thoroughfares thronged with busy merchants, the 
houses crowded with tradesmen, and the harbors filled with 
ships. 

That portion of the earth, to which all science and all his- 
tory seem to point as the cradle of the human race, is not more 
famous for the mighty empires that lived upon its soil in the 
spring-tide of humanity, than for its having furnished the first 
illustrious examples that commerce is both the cause and the 
effect, the test and the harbinger, of civilization. Western 
Asia bore upon her honored soil, where man in his infancy 
walked and talked with his Maker, great Babylon—vast Nine- 
veh, into which the prophet went three days’ journey—mighty 
Tyre ,the mother of kings—-Jerusalem, under Sclomon and David, 
the home of God—Sidon, with her jeweled palaces by the sea, 
and other cities scarcely less renowned, to exhibit man spring- 
ing into life, like Minerva from the head of Jove, full armed, 
and standing by his cradle with the capacities and civiliza- 
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tions and luxuries which are the guerdon of his powers, and 
the condition of his happiness. 
* Blest 


Is he whose heart is the home of the great dead 
And their great thoughts.” 





Let us withdraw for a while from the heat and turmoil of 
the present, and indulge ourselves with the coolness and still- 
ness which dwell and refresh in the past. 

It humbles and enlightens us to hear the story of those who 
have possessed the earth before us, especially if they have 
trod our paths and followed our pursuits. We may be encour- 
aged by their success, and learn lessons from their failure, and 
be warned by the precursors of their destruction. 

The earliest accounts of commerce we find detailed in the 
Bible, the oldest and most authentic history in the world. For 
a series of ages the records of heathen nations are so obscure, 
so doubtful, or so false, that they scarcely serve for a comment 
upon that great book, while the volume of truth tells us what 
it can be useful or desirable for us to know of the earliest 
condition and progress of the race. 

Job commemorated the righteousness and the majesty of 
Jehovah a thousand years before Homer immortalized the 
exploits of his hero gods. The great ancestor of the Jewish 
race was powerful and enlightened upon the plains of Syria, 
while the history of Egypt is still enshrouded with the mists 
of fable and superstition. The harp of the royal Psalmist 
was swept to the melodies of Zion, while Corydon and Phillis 
piped to each other upon the tuneful reed of Pan among the 
pastures of Arcadia, and Memnon sounded his hollow note at 
the dawn of the morning to the winds that swept down from 
the sources of the Nile. In the 23d chapter of Genesis we 
find, in the purchase by Abraham of a burying-place for his 
family, the first account of a commercial transaction in the 
history of the world. 

The patriarch bought for a cemetery from the children of 
Heth the field of Ephron, containing the cave of Machpelah, 
with the trees that were upon it, for four hundred shekels of 
silver. 

The money was weighed, not counted, in the presence of 
witnesses, and was declared to be “ current money with the 
merchant.” ‘The transfer of property was made at the city 
gates, the usual place fur important business, ‘and the field 
and the cave that was therein, were made sure unto Abraham 
for a possession of a burying-place by the sons of Heth.” 

Here, then, occurs, nearly two thousand years before the 
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Christian era, an instance of the legal transfer of real estate, 
for the consideration of the payment of money or the cireula- 
ting medium, which money received its market value accord- 
ing to the requirements of trade, from the circumstance that it 
was currently received as of known value, by a class of men 
already existing and influential, denominated merchants. 
Commerce, then, at that early period, was carried on by a 
particular class of men, acting under well-defined laws, and 
was already found indispensabie to the comfort even of a no- 
madic people. 

At this period both manufactures and commerce seem to 
have been further advanced in Syria, where this purchase was 
made, than even in Egypt. Three centuries later we find the 
Arabians already in possession of the carrying trade between 
Egypt and India, and transporting in large quantities upon 
camels such commodities as spices, balm, and myrrh, for pre- 
serving the dead and slaves. It was to these that Joseph was 
sold, his price being estimated at £2 11s. 8d., or about thirteen 
dollars of our currency! About the same time we find inns 
established in Egypt and Northern Arabia, for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, the guests furnishing their own provisions 
and provender. 

During the residence of the Israelites in Egypt, manufac- 
tures and foreign commerce (the latter chiefly in the hands of 
strangers) were in a state of high perfection, and show great 
progress in luxury. The Pyramids, whose vastness and 
grandeur still astonish the world, were erected about this time, 
to manifest to the future the progress of the past, at a cost of 
centuries of time and millions of money, and doubtless with 
the sacrifice of thousands of lives. 

A stable political government, the founding of splendid 
cities, and the highest attainments in science, literature, and 
civilization known to the ancient world, and existing side by 
side with the most extensive trade, illustrate the energy of 
human achievements, while yet the piratical ancestors of the 
polished Greeks infested the seas, to the terror of the mer- 
chants, and long before the mud walls of Rome were cemented 
by the blood of fratricide. 

It would seem as if the watchful providence of God, which 
rules over all the nations, had other ends in view in the bond- 
age and release, and subsequent re-settlement of the Israelites, 
than the mere religious discipline of that ungrateful and re- 
bellious people. The Great Proprietor of all countries gave 
to the alt nation that retained the knowl and worship of 
Him, a \and upon the other side of the flood that divides 
Africa from Asia; and their captains, Moses and Joshua, were 
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instructed to treat with extreme severity the wretched idola- 
tors whom they found in possession of the territory. These 
were the Canaanites, better known to profane history as the 
Phenicians ; and they fled at first from the face of the chosen 
people, for whom God fought, to Sidon and other towns upon 
their coast. But finding those great emporiums of commerce 
already populous, the refugees embarked for distant regions, 
and established colonies all along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. Thence keeping up their intercourse and trade with 
their mother cities, they soon absorbed the commerce of the 
Western world. They took with them letters and the arts, and 
civilization was one of the commodities with which their ves- 
sels were freighted to every sea. Cyprus, Rhodes, the islands 
of the Aigean, the coasts of the Black Sea—lately the battle- 
field for struggling nations, the shores of Sicily, of Sardinia, 
of France, Spain, Portugal, Africa, and England, were dotted 
with their trading posts, and received their first impulse to 
wealth and renown from the swell of Pheenician ships that 
lashed their ocean boundaries. Thus the rigorous expulsion 
of the Canaanites not only vacated a home for the chosen 
people of God, but it sent forth pioneers of commerce and 
refinement, and bound together the most distant countries by 
the strong chain of a mutual interest, and a common speech, 
and a universal law. May we not suppose that they bore 
with them also throughout the known world fearful rumors 
of the God whom the Hebrews worshipped, who had divided 
the Red Sea for His people, after vindicating His majesty in 
Egypt; who was Lord of the hills as weil as the valleys, 
and before whom their divinities were not able to stand? It 
was under Sesostris, king of Egypt (about 1300, A. C.) that 
geography began to be understood, that maps were engraved, 
that canals were constructed, and that inland navigation origi- 
nated in Egypt. Then, too, Colchis was founded, which in 
after-times was made famous by the expedition of Jason and 
his Argonauts in search of the Golden Fleece, a fable, perhaps, 
disguising an effort to establish trade with some distant region. 
And about the same time flourished Midas, who, according to 
the poets, turned all that he touched to gold, that is, probably 
he gave special attention to commerce, and was successful in 
his speculations. 

It cannot be expected that within the compass of an hour 
I should dwell at length upon each of those great cities estab- 
lished by the Pheenicians, which, as they rose in succession 
above the horizon, illuminated, if they did not rule the world. 
But a brief notice of some of them is necessary to a faithful 
treatment of my theme. Sidon appears to have been founded 
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some 2200 A. C. Seated upon a rocky coast between Libanus 
and the Mediterranean, it soon acquired the unrivalled trade 
of that sea, whose cities have been for so many ages the 
centre of civilization. 

It was the capital port of the Pheenicians, and its inhabit- 
ants were the carriers for the world. They excelled in the 
manufacture of fine linen, embroidery, tapestry, metals, and 
glass, in which they were as expert as the moderns, blowing, 
turning, cutting, and carving it, and even making it into mir- 
rors. All these were supplied to other nations in Phenician 
ships, and that people were considered by the Greeks as the 
inventors of ship-building and navigation, of the application 
of astronomy to sailing, as the discoverers of important stars, 
naval war, the inventors of letters, arithmetic, book-keeping, 
weights and measures (which, as we have seen, were known 
to Abraham as in common use), and perhaps of money. 

They monopolized the trade of the British Islands centuries 
before their existence were known to the Greeks, and perhaps 
we may still find traces of their intercourse with our ancestors 
in the oriental words with which our language is known to 
abound. 

It is needless to add, that they excelled most nations of the 
age in the comforts and luxuries of life, that the standard of 
education was high among them, or that their political insti- 
tutions were elaborated and secure. 

When we say that commerce flourished, and the rights of 
property were respected, this other is already said. After 
Sidon had finished the course marked out by the finger of 
God, and, when her glory had set like the waning moon on 
account of her sins, her most ancient colony of T'yre emerged 
from the dark canopy of time, and for generations shed a bril- 
liant light down the vista of coming ages, a light that would 
have obscured that of the parent-city in the zenith of its splen- 
dor, and which still shines faintly like a spent beacon-fire, to 
indicate to the student of history the unerring road to prosper- 
ity and wealth. In the 27th chapter of Ezekiel we find an 
account of the articles of her merchandise, which is exceed- 
ingly valuable as a transcript of the attainments made at that 
time in the arts of civilized life. ‘There were sold in her mar- 
kets the metals, ivory, ebony, horses, slaves, emeralds, em- 
broidery, linen, coral, agates, precious stones, wine, wool, 
sheep and mules, honey and oil, balm, apparel and gold, in 
short, every provision for comfort that necessity could ask for 
or luxury could wish. The products of the world enriched her 

‘merchants and adorned her marts, until corrupted by wealth 
and luxury, she fell under the ban of God, joined her sister- 
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parent in her doom, and when Jesus would paint the horrible 
destruction that awaited the Jews, he could find no stronger 
language than that their conduct and their end should be worse 
than those of Sidon and Tyre. Her desolation, foreshadowed 
in the mirror of their sin, was pronounced by the prophet, and 
Alexander was the divine instrument for her subversion. 

Eleven hundred years before the Christian era, while Jesse, 
the father of David, was still an obscure herdsman upon the 
plains of Judea, and two centuries before Homer struck his 
immortal lyre, the Phoenicians had the sagacity to fix upon 
Cadiz as the chief seat of their commerce in Spain, which, 
twenty-eight hundred years afterward, was the great entrépét 
of the Spanish trade with the newly-discovered western world. 
Selomon’s ships, manned by the enterprising navigators of 
Tyre, sailed in company with Tyrian vessels to Ophir and 
Tarshish, and returned laden with precious metals and luxu- 
ries of other climes, to support the magnificence of the Israel- 
itish throne. A hundred years later, Rhodes, a Tyrian 
colony, became mistress of the sea, and again exhibiting com- 
merce and civilization side by side, cleared the seas of pirates, 
and gave to mankind a code of maritime laws which were 
generally adopted by other nations, were held in the highest 
respect for many ages, and contributed their share to the great 
fabric of laws that now protect the commerce and the property 
of the earth. 

Carthage, the greatest of the Tyrian colonies, deserves and 
shall receive a lecture devoted to itself. 

In later times the Corinthians and the Athenians became in 
turn masters of the contiguous seas, and attained great excel- 
lence in commerce, sending their merchantmen to every port 
at the same period that Greek writers and orators were en- 
riching the world. The laws of Solon—next to Moses, the 
wisest lawgiver of antiquity—protected trade, and provided a 
fixed rate of interest upon money at twelve per cent. 

Rome, engaged in establishing military despotisms every- 
where with the temple of Janus never shut, had but little 
leisure and less inclination for the peaceful pursuits of com- 
mercial life. The resources which commerce might have fur- 
nished were levied by her armies, who made the world tribu- 
tary to her greatness. When she destroyed Carthage she had 
nearly destroyed commerce too; learning was confined to the 
privileged classes, mechanic arts were discouraged by being 
considered plebeian and servile, ships rotted at the docks, arti- 
sans languished, and the world was a desert, showing no signs 
of life but the gorgon-head of war. Even her iron empire was 
at last shivered by the arm of the Almighty when its destiny 
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was fulfilled and its work was done, and by degrees commerce 
arose once more from the ashes of despotism and the chaos of 
ignorance, and successively Venice and Genoa, and Spain and 
Portugal, and Holland and England, built and freighted ships 
to traverse every sea, and make mankind respect the mechanic 
and the merchant. 

From this hasty sketch it will appear that that Divine Prov- 
idence, in whose government of the world there is no room for 
chance or accident, has inseparably linked together the aspira- 
tions of the individual and the improvement of the race. 

The man of business is engaged in a perpetual struggle to 
raise himself and his family above the regions of want and 
need, and every lawful acquisition that he makes not only 
benefits himself and them, but it adds something to the com- 
mon stock of comfort and happiness that belongs to all 
mankind. 

He may, indeed, obey only the dictates of selfishness, but 
whether he will or no, the world comes in for a share of the 
benefit. The physical profit inures to him and the world 
alike, but to the selfish man of business, the moral gain be- 
longs to the world alone. The toil is his, but whatever his 
character, he must take his whole race into partnership in the 
proceeds. His ships may have borne the arts from sea to sea, 
and his railroads may have diffused intelligence and common 
charity, and his gains may have enriched his family, and his 
dwelling and storehouses adorned the city, but if his motive 
have been mere self-aggrandizement, if he had no thought in 
all his labors for the common weal, if his liberality has begun, 
continued, and ended, at home, his moral nature will be found 
to have gained nothing by the exertions of a long life. Rather 
it will have lost all. 

It will appear dwarfed and narrowed in its dimensions in 
inverse ratio to the extent of his business operations. His 
selfishness will grow with the provision he makes for himself, 
and his love of money—* the root of all evil”—will keep even 
pace with his acquisition of wealth. 

If that Providence which made us the beings that we are, 
has thus joined together commerce and civilization, what 
God has joined let no man put asunder, If the two have 
always existed together and aided each other, so that light has 
followed in the track of commerce, and barbarism has reigned 
where she was not; and if, on the other hand, all the arts of 
civilized life, all security by law of person and property, and 
all moral elevation, which is the only true refinement, tend to 
the advancement of commerce—if these invariably promote 
and imply one another, and if the absence of one is the other’s 
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extinction, then is it the duty as well as the interest of the man 
of commerce to extend civilization, that is, as I have already 
defined the term, the highest attainments in government, arts, 
and refinement of manners. He should aim perpetually that 
the government of the State should be, so far as human imper- 
fection will admit, a copy of that recorded in the Bible, by 
which the Almighty rules his universe. 

To this end he should always go to the polls; he should 
bring to bear his powerful political influence in the formation 
and amendment of laws; and he should take care that none 
but the wisest and most virtuous citizens are elevated to 
offices of trust and profit in the commonwealth. He should 
frown down as the greatest enemy to our political, and there- 
fore our commercial existence, the ruinous and dishonorable 
practice of buying votes, which is growing to the absolute 
destruction of the elective franchise, among us. He should 
also be the liberal patron of the aris, not only those which 
minister to the comforts, but those also which supply the ele- 
gancies of life, for just as commerce puts nations upon a level 
with respect to discoveries and improvements, so do the arts 
tend to that best and only practicable equalization of society, 
in which comfort is not one of the distinctions between the 
rich and the poor. Architecture, horticulture, streets, roads, 
internal improvements, sanitary regulations, reading-rooms, 
lyceums, the comfort of tenants, to these things and many 
more of like nature, the public spirited man of business will 
not fail to devote much thoughtful attention, with a view both 
to the welfare of his fellow-men and to the advancement of 
commerce itself, as well as to prevent his own moral and im- 
mortal nature from being bound up in a bundle and thrown 
behind his counter with his only political propensities shown 
in the government of his estate, its only patronage of the arts 
in the architecture of his own fortunes, and its only music 
the chink of the dollars for which he has bartered his soul. 
Finally, the true man of business will also do all that he can 
for the promotion of general refinement of manners, a refine- 
ment based upon religious principle, where alone it is secure, 
healthy and virtuous in its growth, manly and elevated in its 
standard. He may not care much for the foppery of the ball- 
room, but he will frown upon and denounce the brutalizing 
coarseness of the tavern and the obscene exhibitions of the 
theatre. He may not excel in external polish and an artificial 
behavior, but he will be aware that the true seat of gentility is 
within, that manners are as much a symptom of disposition, 
as you may learn from the sign over a shop-door what is sold 
there. Acting upon this impression, he will give much care 
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and labor and money for the advancement of education among 
all classes of society. He will insure that the minds of the 
future citizens and proprietors of his country are well inform- 
ed ; that the chief polish is placed there ; that the youth of the 
land be trained upon the principles of God’s Word, the only 
eternal foundation, with kind, loving hearts shedding upon all 
around the blessed influences of that charity which never fail- 
eth. He should bear ever in mind that ‘‘ account of his stew- 
ardship,” which God will one day require of him ; and if, as a 
wicked and slothful servant, he has buried in the earth the 
talents of gold, of labor, and of power, that were committed 
to his trust to trade with for the Master’s glory, he will be 
bound hand and foot, and cast to thé outer darkness. 


ART, V.—OCIVILIZATION IN TTS RELATIONS TO PROPERTY AND 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


A TREATISE UPON CIVILIZATION, IN ITS RELATIONS TO PROPERTY ; 
AND THE TRUE CAUSES OF SOCIAL HAPPINESS. 


Wuar is to follow in this treatise, upon the grave issues pre- 
sented in our caption, is directed to the frank and respectful 
consideration of the social theories developed and advocated in 
the third article of the December issue of this Review. 

We purpose to take respectful ground against the social 
philosophy of Mr. Fitzhugh. 

This gentleman is a Southern writer, and writes with both 
force and clearness. 

His purpose is evidently correct and commendable, and it 
would give us pleasure, were the thing at all possible, to con- 
cur with him in epinion, when his views are presented with so 
much frankness and fearlessness ; especially since we mutually 
cherish what Horace calls the “* patriosque penates.”* 

In the pages of this Review, we take it, judging from the 
liberality of its past course, Southern writers differing substan- 
tially in their views of social science, may meet in fair and 
frank interchange of sentiment. 

Mr. Fitzhugh holds that the white race is the very best 
slave race. 

Now, in a certain sense, this is true, and in the same sense, 
in which it might be maintained that Henry Clay, or any 
other person of distinguished genius and intelligence, would 
have made the most accomplished pickpocket that ever walked 
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the streets of London. We hold that the white race would be 
the very worst slave race, for the reason that they make the 
very best civilized race. 

We hold that although Henry Clay would have made the 
most accomplished body-servant in the world, yet we also 
hold that he would have made the very worst, because he was 
capable of being made the most accomplished civilian -and 
statesman of a most enlightened nation. 

It would, therefore, have been rolling back the tide of 
human progress, to make a man, capable of a high state of 
civilization, the victim of individual domination. 

We hold the very best slave race to be, par excellence, the 
most degraded and brutalized of the race of man. We hold 
to the propriety of the institution of slavery; but why ? 
Because, we say, being the very lowest and most degraded of 
the many necessary forms of civil government, it should be 
applied, as a general rule, tothe most ignorant and uncivilized 
of the human race. 

Its application to the Africans in our midst, is a wise and 
just one, and for the reason that they are actually and philo- 
sophically disqualified, by want of civilization and refinement, 
for any higher or more elevated scheme of civil control—a 
want inherent in their moral constitution. Hence, its institu- 
tion is wise, just, moral—just as it is wise, just and moral 
to institute other forms of civil government accommodated to 
the intelligence and civilization of the governed ; and that is 
its necessity. If civil government were not necessary, for 
causes wholly aside from civil government itself—that is to 
say, for the want of the necessary integrity and information 
among the people to act rightly voluntarily, there would be 
no occasion for them, and hence no justification for their intro- 
duction. 

They are only introduced anywhere upon the face of this 
broad earth, because they are necessary to protect the highest 
good of the governed. And what is that highest good? It is 
the universal spread of honest principles and social morality, 
to the exclusion of all ignorance, and all duplicity and wrong. 

If this highest good of the governed—this universal spread 
of honest principles and social morality, were a “‘ fait accom- 
plt”—a thing obtained—civil rules with penal sanctions would 
manifestly be unnecessary. 

Mr. Fitzhugh seems to regard civil government as the chief 
agent in human civilization, whereas it is only the handmaid, 
operating secondarily. 

In order at once to enter into the middle of our subject, we 
proceed to inquire what is property? What is the philosophi- 
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cal meaning of human ownership, with respect to the produc- 
tions of Nature and of God ? 

Any one can take an English dictionary, and soon ascertain 
the origin and present use of these terms, and will there find 
that they mean, in ordinary phrase, what Mr. Fitzhugh takes 
them to mean, things and persons, by which we are surrounded 
in this world. 

It is in this sense that a man says in common conversation, 
“ This horse, or this land, or this slave, ismy property.” He 
calls them his property, because, by a figure of speech, they are 
his, or his property, in virtue of a certain relation, legal or 
moral, subsisting between him and other men in respect to 
them. 

There is a figure in rhetoric, in very common use, called 
metonymy. 

According to this trope—wherein one word is put for 
another, we employ property, to imply things real and per- 
sonal. 

Now, aside from this trope in rhetoric, we hold that the word 
property, in the true and philosophical meaning of the term, 
does not represent the visible things of this world, but a legal 
or moral relation existing with respect to these visible objects, 
between any one or more given men, and the residue of men. 

Property, then, is a philosophy—or, if the reader pieases, a 
term in philosophy—a branch of truth—a part of a system of 
ethics, and means, as we have said, not anything visible, not 
anything real, not anything personal, but the legal or philo- 
sophical relation subsisting between one or more persons of 
the family of man, and the other portion of their fellow-crea- 
nese with respect to some temporal object existing in this 
world. 

Now, when I say, * This horse, or this land, or this slave, is 
my property,” I am to be understood as employing that met- 
aphor in rhetoric which enables me to say, ‘1 have read 
Horace,” meaning his works; ‘‘ My friend has a clear head,” 
meaning his mind ; ** Knowledge is power ;” “ Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for,” &c., &c. 

This cardinal item in the account that man never creates, or 
originates, or begins, anything whatever, is not to be lost sight 
of, when we come to look at the question of human owner- 
ship. 

Human ownership, we must always and consistently remem- 
ber, is not only usufructuary, or the enjoyment of the tempo- 
rary uses of things, that do not originate with us, but it is es- 
sentially exclusive of other persons. 

Human ownership of the temporal gifts of nature, or of 
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God, is essentially transient and temporary, growing out of 
the transient and temporary existence of all visible and sub- 
lunary objects, whether human or natural. 

Hence, human ownership, or human property, is essentially 
a transient or temporary connection—a relation of tirne—a 
moral or philosophical regulation of mundane affairs. 

To whom do the gifts of nature or God, as a general rule, 
belong? Evidently not to any particular owner, but to the 
race of mun, from age to age, subject to the philosophy of 
sucial life. 

Hence, it is this social philosophy that constitutes my prop- 
erty in my mundane possessions, whether of slaves or of 
land. 

Hence, individual ownership is, as we still insist, matter of 
philosophy, matter of law, human or divine, matter of agree- 
ment or understanding, matter of relation or connection, mat- 
ter of conservative wisdom, matter of social science. 

In the beginning of the world, the Creator bestowed upon 
man, as the representative of his race, dominion over the earth, 
over the fish of the sea, the fowls of the air, and over every 
living thing. 

But this general dominion is to be regulated by the philoso- 
phy of the social state. 

Consistently with the happiness and peace of society it is 
impossible for us to hold al! things in common. In other words, 
the public welfare is inconsistent with the general dominion 
over things. 

Why this is so, is a question in theology. 

Now, general dominion, or property in common, being the 
character of the original endowment, and this common, or 
non-exclusive dominion over things, being found to be incon- 
sistent with the public welfare, for some cause or other not 
now to be inquired into, the next best thing to be done is to 
fall back upon a division of things, or personal or exclusive 
ownership, as a system demanded by the general welfare. This 
system is what we call sociology. 

Hence, sociology, or the science of the social state, is to be 
defended upon the ground that it is the next best thing, or 
the best thing under the circumstances, or the wisest course 
consistently with the ignorance and immorality of the race of 
man. We must bear in mind, along with this discussion, that 
man’s property in his fellow-man is no more to be traced to 
the common or general dominion of things bestowed upon our 
race, than is our exclusive property in land or things personal 
to be so traced. 

No man can consistently predicate an exclusive personal en- 
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joyment of anything, to a gift incommon. Yet how common 
is this error. 

If I give my two children a horse, for example, im common, 
bestow a general dominion, neither of them can predicate upon 
that kind of gift a right of exclusive property. 

If either of them have, or ever come to have, a separate or 
exclusive right to him, orto any particular portion of his time 
or uses, such exclusive right must have origin in some source, 
aside from my gift, which was only a general one. Hence, a 
general dominion is inconsistent with exclusive property. 

But we hold, nevertheless, to the right of private ownership 
of men and things, and defend our exclusive property to each 
upon precisely the same ground—the ground upon which all 
civil government, among men is to be justified—the ground of 
the public welfare, or the science of the social state, or the 
highest wisdom in our circumstances, or the necessity of our 
circumstances. Hence it is that we say that property, or ex- 
clusive ownership, is a part of the philosophy of the social 
state. What social state? Why, the social state wherein 
men are admitted to be immoral and unjust, which qualities 
are known to be inconsistent with a common enjoyment of 
things. 

Hence it is that I say, that it is impossible for any man to 
interfere injuriously or improperly with the things consecrated 
to my exclusive use, that is to say, with my property, so to 
speak, unless he interferes wrongfully with the relation (moral 
or legal) that subsists between me, and all men, himself in- 
cluded, in respect to the object of property interfered with. 
Hence, the objects of property are one thing, and property itself 
quite another and a different thing. 

Hence, if there be any advantages accruing from the institu- 
tion of private ownership among men, that advantage is attrib- 
utable, not directly to the objects of property, but fo the law, 
legal or moral, upon which the institution, as such, reposes, or 
rather which constitutes tt. 

Hence, man’s social progress is not to be attributed to the 
objects of property, but to property itself, or, in other words, 
not to the material uses of temporal things, but to the social 
science, by which temporal things are exclusively appropriated. 
We thus attribute the moral progress of man to the prevalence 
of the proper principles of social living. 

But this question arises in a more advanced state of this 
discussion. 

It seems paradoxical to say, that a man’s property may 
be destroyed while the objects of the property may be sub- 
stantially improved in condition; and yet the statement may 
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be philosophically true. But it canonly be true upon the sup- 
position of the existence of the distinction above taken, be- 
tween things real and personal, and property in them. 

In order plainly to illustrate this important distinction, I say, 
for example, that a man may take my,horse—take him out of 
my possession, and divest me of his uses, where he was poorly 
provided for and ill-treated, and may take him into his own 
exclusive possession, where he may be sumptuously served, 
and yet he just as pe os, Age improperly destroys my 
property (in him) as though his condition had been unim- 
proved. 

A slave-thief, for example, may do the same thing with my 
slave, that is to say, may take him permanently out of my 
exclusive use and possession, and by such conduct may improve 
his temporal condition, and thereby utterly destroy my prop- 
erty in him—destroy my property, while bettering the con- 
dition of it, because he deprives me of the exclusive use of 
that which the law of the social state had legalized, so to say, 
in my possession. 

From this view of the matter, one or two very important 
consequences clearly follow :— 

1. If property be the creature of law—human or divine, as 
we think it undoubtedly is—then every law in regard to the 
possession and the exclusive use of the things of this life, 
constitutes a property in them. Hence, as there are in regard 
to the objects of property two kinds of laws, viz.: the human 
and the moral or philosophical, it follows that they may either 
harmonize or be in opposition. 

Hence, a human lawgiver may enact a law either in har- 
mony with, or opposed to, the science of the social state, or to 
the principles of morality, and hence a property may be ini- 
quitously obtained, according to a human law. 

In every treatise, therefore, with respect to property, we 
should carefully distinguish between the uniformly binding 
force of the science of the social state, or the principles of jus- 
tice and morality, and the regulations in respect to society, 
originating in mere human wisdom. 

Regulations originating in human wisdom may accord with 
the principles of justice and morality, as well as disagree with 
them. 

A human law, therefore, which accords with the science of 
the social state, is only to be held as morally binding, or as 
perpetuating moral obligations or distinctions. 

It will not do, however, to say, that laws arising in hu- 
man wisdom and opposed to the science of the social state, im- 
pose no moral obligations. Undoubtedly they impose moral 
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obligations ; but, then, these obligations are of a peculiar char- 
acter and of a temporary nature. 

No laws permanently regulate the social state, but those 
that constitute the science of that state, and those of human 
enactment, in accordance therewith. 

Hence, if we have nothing to advance in favor of the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery, but human enactments in dis- 
cord with, or in opposition to, the science of the social state, 
or the principles of justice and morality, no good or pure- 
minded man would deign to undertake its justification. 

2. If property be the offspring of law, human or divine, 
then there can be no such thing as property in a state of na- 
ture. And why? Simply because, in a state of nature, 
or, as it is properly called, the wild, uncultivated, or un- 
civilized state, men do not submit to any obligations, whether 
of human or divine enactment. 

Let us for a moment consider the cardinal distinction be- 
tween a civilized and an uncivilized state, in respect to mem- . 
bers of our race, 

This leading distinction, we take to be, the knowledge or © 
ignorance, the obedience or disobedience of the rules perma- 
nently regulating the social state. 

That community of our race is civilized that apprehends 
and obeys one of the principles of the social state ; but civil- 
ized only to the extent of that knowledge and that obedience. 
And, then, its advance in civilization keeps pace with the prin- 
ciples apprehended and obeyed: Hence is it that we say it is 
the principles of correct living that civilizes our race. 

Civilization we must remember as a term of comparison. 
The people of England and France are both civilized, but civil- 
ized in different degrees. No two nations upon the face of 
the earth are civilized in precisely the same degree, any more 
than they are wise, or honest, or pious, in precisely the same 
degree. 

We never have believed in the possibility of the existence 
of a purely wild or savage state, or what some men call the 
state of nature. We have never believed in the possibility 
of its existence, for the reason that we do not believe that any 
community of the human family can live together in society, 
without recognizing and obeying some of the principles of 
civilization. 

It is to be noticed that just as soon as a moral obligation, 
even of the most obvious character, comes to be recognized 
and obeyed, that moment is there a transition from the wild 
to the civilized state. I mean, of course, a partially civilized 
state, because that is the only state that can be predicated of 
the human family. 
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What is perfect civilization? It is the perfect knowledge 
of, and perfect submission to, the principles of social living. 

If there be any one principle of civilization, of which any 
people, the most enlightened, is ignorant, and disobeys, that 
people is uncivilized in that regard, and to that extent. No 
nation can be said to be purely wild or savage, which knows 
and obeys any one of the principles of the social code. The 
people of the United States can only be said to be but par- 
tially civilized, because it is undoubtedly true that there are 
persons of this nation who do not know, and who disobey, 
many of the most obvious principles of justice and morality. 

In a certain other sense there can be no such state asa 
savage or wild; and this view of the matter is by no means 
unimportant. 

We do not think it can be questioned that every coming to- 
gether, or association of mankind, is permanently regulated by 
the science of the social state. What we mean by this is, that 
there exists for the government of the human family right or 
proper principles of intercourse, whether they recognize and 
obey them or not. 

To make our position still plainer, we insist that the inter- 
course of the savages, of this and of every other country, for ex- 
ample, is morally or philosophically regulated by precisely the 
same social science that regulates the most polished that is, 
or that is yet to be, upon the face of the earth. 

Hence, the only distinction between the most polite and the 
most savage people, arises from the fact of the superior appre- 
hension of the science of social life, and the superior obedience 
to its principles by the former over the latter. 

There is, therefore, ethically or morally, no exemption for 
any portion of the family of man, however brutalized they 
may be, from their obligation to behave properly in the social 
state—and to behave properly in that regard, means to know 
and to obey the science of social living. 

Now, assuming it to be true that the intercourse of men and 
women is regulated by a science which civilizes, it follows 
that there can be no social intercourse not so regulated, and in 
this sense there can be no wild or savage state. 

But yet there may be a savage state in another and a dif- 
ferent sense. As, for example, when men do not understand, 
and do not therefore obey, the principles of justice and mo- 
rality. Mr. Fitzhugh’s main proposition is, that “land mo- 
nopoly,” or, says he, “‘ to express the idea more accurately, the 
power exercised by capital over labor, begets and sustains civil- 
ization.” 

Now, in the first place, land monopoly is only a different 
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phrase to convey the idea of exclusive ownership of land, and 
certainly it cannot be maintained that exclusive ownership of 
land is more conducive to civilization than other things exelu- 
sively owned, or exclusive ownership of other things. And, 
besides, the whole question depends upon the rules, according 
to which land is monopolized. If land be monopolized accord- 
ing to false social principles, as it is done in England under the 
law of entailments, or as it was done by the Church, by alien- 
ation in mortmain, or as is done in Russia by the nobles, the 
result is prejudicial to civilization. If land be appropriated or 
monopolized according to wise principles, those wise princti- 
ples will conduce to the advance of the public in civilization, 
or the scaie of being, and not the lands monopolized or their 
monopoly. The power exercised by capital over labor is a 
power to be watched and guarded. It is, when not so guarded, 
what Horace calls 


“ Bellua multorum capitum,”* 


and which we translate, ‘‘ a monster of many heads.” 

And now, while I have.my reader’s attention directed to this 
admirable satire, let me say to him that the principles for which 
I am now contending, may be plainly gathered, from the phi- 
losophy of this ancient poet and facetious satirist. For exam- 
ple, he says at line 41 of this letter, 

“ Virtus est, vitium fugere ; et sapientia prima 
Stultitia caruisse,” 

which, being /iberally translated, means that we must not attach 
too much importance to land and capital, but to the principles 
of social ethics, according to which they are used and employed. 
Or the reader may translate them literally, and make them say 
that it is virtue to avoid vice, and the first wisdom to have 
been free from folly. 

At line 60 is that admirable lesson quoted by Walpole on a 
memorable occasion : 


“ Hie murus aeéneus esto, 7 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa,” 


a thing to be observed as well by state as by individuals. 

And this philosophy he sums up in the last three lines of this 
letter, which are admirable, with the exception of the vulgar 
joke contained in the last five words. 

Mr. Fitzhugh, it would seem, if we are fortunate enough 
fully to comprehend him, reckons material prosperity as the 
chief good of the state. Looking at this material prosperity in 





* See Epistle L. to Mwcenas. 
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that light, he then contends as a corollary that slavery, as con- 
trasted with free society, is the wiser and better agent of civil- 
ization. 

Although he says that domestic slavery is not of itself 
eivilizing, “does not beget it,”—not civilizing without land 
monopoly, and land monopoly is slavery to capital, he yet con- 
tends that slavery to capital is only beneficial under certain 
circumstances. His final conclusion is, that ‘ too much lib- 
erty is the great evil of our age, and the vindication of slavery 
the best corrective of the spirit of lawless licentiousness that 
threatens to subvert society.” Now, in opposition to this, we 
are rather inclined, with unaffected diffidence, to contend that 
the great evil of our age is too little liberty and too great licen- 
tiousness. 

In order to settle the point in dispute, we will have to define 
the term with respect to which the issue is raised. 

What is civil liberty? Itis the liberty of doing as we please 
in all things not prohibited by the civil law. 

Blackstone’s definition of civil liberty is sound to the core ; 
and he defines it to be, natural liberty so far restrained as may 
be demanded by the public good; plainly thereby admitting 
that natural liberty is a liberty to be restrained—a restraint 
demanded by the public good—in other words, a bad, or dan- 
gerous, or licentious liberty. 

It is the exercise of this kind of liberty that we slavehold- 
ers object to, upon the part of the people of the Northern States. 

The civil law with us, enacted by competent or regularly 
constituted lawful authority, plainly prohibits any interference 
with the institution of domestic slavery, by which property in 
our slaves may become insecure, or their fidelity impaired, or 
debauched. 

The people of the North have the natural liberty to molest 
these civil regulations to our injury if they choose. It is this 
natural liberty that our civil law has restrained. Hence they 
have no civil liberty to molest them. Hence, when they molest 
them, they exercise a bad, or dangerous, or licentious liberty. 
Blackstone would say, to them, although you have the natural 
liberty to do as you please, yet that kind of liberty is to be 
restrained by civil laws, in order to have civil liberty, and civil 
liberty consists in doing everything not prohibited by the civil 
law ; and since the civil law prohibits you from injuriously in- 
terfering with the institution of domestic slavery, it would be 
a licentious or bad natural liberty that would enable you to 
do what the civil law prohibits. Civil liberty demands of you 
to obey the civil law. Natural liberty enables you to disobey 
it. Natural liberty becomes a bad liberty, the very moment it 
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is restrained by a civil law, enacted by any lawfully constitut- 
ed legislative authority. It is moral to obey, and immoral to 
disobey such a law, and this law the people of the North dis- 
obey. The conclusion I leave to others to deduce. 

I have always admired the definition of civil liberty given 
by Blackstone. 

Hence, under this definition of civil liberty, the best form of 
civil rule is that which sufficiently or wisely restrains natural 
liberty. 

Renee men’s natural liberty is not to be causelessly dis- 
turbed or impaired, but only usefully or beneficially. 

This liberty—a liberty to do either right or wrong—is 
sufficiently or wisely restrained when men are compelled, by 
pains and penalties that accompany civil law, to the ob- 
servance of those general rules that preserve the public peace, 
and uphold the public morailty. 

Between social and civil liberty there is a marked dis- 
tinction, which we desire the reader particularly to notice. 

Social liberty is the liberty of acting in accordance with the 
principles of social life voluntarily. It is distinguished 
favorably from civil liberty, from the fact that there are 
coercive penalties, and pains of body and estate, attached to 
the latter, that have no relevancy to the former. 

What we desire the civil government to do, in any com- 
munity of which we are a member, is so to overrule the 
natural liberty, that men have to obey or disobey the princi- 
ples of justice and morality, by such bodily pains and penal- 
ties as thereby to compel them to observe a sufficient number 
of the rules of social life to render society peaceful and moral. 

Hence, we do not want civil government to touch any one 
who is disposed to be a socialist; that is, to obey the science 
of the social state voluntarily. 

What we want civil government to do, is to make haste to 
get away from the ways and affairs of men whenever it can 
do so, without detriment to the public welfare. 

Hence, according to these observations, it is the merest 
contradiction in terms to speak of the best form of civil 
government. It is impossible, in the very nature of things, 
for any form of civil rule to be positively the best, for the 
reason, that the best form of social] government is the preva- 
lence of social science voluntarily obeyed. 

All civil government is undeniably an evil, and only made 
necessary by the evil passions and ignorance of our race. 

There may be, we cheerfully concede, best civil govern- 
ments comparatively ; that is to say, best civil governments 
for particular people and particular periods. 
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Republican government may be, and doubtless is, com- 
paratively, the best for the enlightened people of this country, 
but how would it do for the ignorant Africans? Would it 
be the best for them? Clearly not. They are too ignorant 
and wild. 

The best form of civil rule for men low down in the scale 
of being, is the despotic, or monarchical. Even slavery itself, 
which we cannot but regard as comparatively the least com- 
mendable of the many forms of civil government, is the best 
under certain circumstances and for certain peoples. It is 
manifestly and clearly the best form of civil rule for the 
Africans of this nation, one and all. 

Civil government must be accommodated to the intelligence 
and virtue of the community to be subjected to it. 

I admire republican governments—governments of con- 
stitutional checks and balances—exceedingly; but, nevertheless, 
enlightened as I take many of the nations of Europe to be, I 
should be slow to recommend it to their adoption. I should 
fear that they were not sufficiently advanced in the science of 
the social state, as voluntarily to obey them, in the absence of 
a more despotic civil authority. 

Accordingly, as men in social communities are civilized (and 
by civilization I mean the knowledge of, and the disposition to 
obey, the science of social intercourse, on the principles of 
morality and justice), so should civil rule be lenient or con- 
stitutional. 

Governments should relax—and so will, as a general rule— 
from the iron despotism of a single will, or individual domi- 
nation, so absolutely necessary in communities in but a small 
degree removed from a state of barbarism—submitting to 
constitutional checks and balances in proportion to the civili- 
zation of the governed. 

Let us now turn our attention to consider the origin and 
value of the objects of property. 

In the first place, we are to remark that man, besides 
being endowed with capacity to apprehend truth, is also the 
creature of passions or affections. 

These affections are pleased instinctively with possession of 
the visible objects of this world. 

We all want to possess and enjoy the things that gratify the 
several senses ; and such is our selfishness, we all want them 
to the exclusion of the other legatees. 

Henee arise conflicts of wants, the collision of opposing 
interests, and the consequent clash of brute force. 

Here we have the cause and the origin of property and of 


civil laws. 
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If these opposing desires could have been settled in ac- 
cordance with social ethics, by amicable agreement, we never 
should have heard of either civil government or laws of exelu- 
sive ownership. But because these conflicts could not be so 
settled, in consequence of the ignorance and selfishness of 
men, civil government, representing the physical strength ‘of 
the majority, and laws of property, or principles of exclusive 
ownership, representing their opinions with respect to justice, 
enforced by bodily pains and penalties, became an absolute 
necessily, demanded by the public welfare. 

If, therefore, the public welfare had not imperiously de- 
manded their interposition, civil governments would. never 
have been instituted among men. From the foregoing re- 
marks we draw the final conclusion, which is, that the objects 
of property, or, if you please, the temporal and exclusive pos- 
session of the things of this life, have no direct or inherent 
tendency to civilize or improve our race, or elevate it in the 
scale of being. 

Of themselves, or aside from the principles that regulate 
their ownership, they have as strong a tendency to corrupt as 
to ameliorate. 

What makes worldly things of use in the affairs of human 
progress, is, not their possession, or exclusive dominion, but 
the principles of social life that cluster around them, and 
which, without worldly objects of desire, would have no place 
in the ways and affairs of men. 





ART. VI.—BISHOP CAPERS AND THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


Wrruovt any of the spirit of sectarianism, it is our delight to 
set forth the virtues of those of every faith, who illustrate, in 
their daily walks and avocations, Christian life, whether viewed 
from a Catholic or Protestant standpoint, or from the stand- 
point of any of the orthodoxies and heterodoxies which so 
fatally divide and break up the Christian world. 

It is on this account that we are happy to procure a copy 
of the interesting volume which Dr. Wightman, president of 
Wofford College, 8. C., has issued from the press, entitled, 
“ Life of Wm. Capers, D. D., one of the Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, including an Autobiography.” 

For nearly half a century the name of Wm. Capers, in the 
humblest, as in the most exalted duties of the Christian min- 
istry, has been treasured in the hearts of the vast community 
who make up the Methodist Church; and in a more especial 
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manner has it been treasured by those of us at the South, 
whose fortune it was to be thrown immediately within the 
sphere of his labors, to gather wisdom from his precepts, and 
virtue from his example. A Christian, a scholar, and a gentle- 
man, he knew how to temper the duties of the church with 
those of the world, and to reconcile the claims of patriotism 
and society with the sterner and the usually too uncompro- 
mising ones of the pulpit. Such men deserve a place in civil, 
as in religious history, and we shall be in no danger of 
trespassing upon forbidden ground, in glancing through their 
biographies, or in making appropriate reflections and extracts 
as we pass. It would be so, were there not in our case per- 
sonal feelings to be gratified; for among the earliest recollec- 
tions of our boyhood, are the polished brow, the whitened locks, 
and the silvery notes of Dr. Capers, as, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
they presented themselves in the sanctuary that we were re- 
quired by parental solicitude to attend, much against our own 
inclinations, which the rather would have run riot among the 
trees, the bird’s-nests, and high grass of the churchyard which 
adjoined, and gave practical point to the text, that all human 
things are vanity. If not improved by the teaching, we still 
learned to revere the teacher, and have ever since been glad- 
dened by reports of his growing fame and his extending use- 
fulness. 

Dr. Capers was the son of a Revolutionary worthy, Major 
William Capers, who served with Marion and Moultrie, but 
has been overlooked in the several histories of the times, with 
the exception of a casual mention in the notes of Chancellor 
James. This isa fate not uncommon with many who were 
among the boldest and stanchest and most uncompromising 
of the patriots of that day. Dr. Capers tells us that the 
Butlers of South Carolirfa are in this category ; but the list 
might be greatly extended. There is scarcely an old family 
but can supply from its own traditions much that history has 
overlooked. ‘The present writer is descended from one of those 
families which emigrated to South Carolina almost coeval 
with the first settlement at Port Royal, and which, in the Rev- 
olution, gave, in an humble way, patriot after patriot to the 
country’s service, whose names and deeds have furnished the 
material of family disquisitions at many a hearthstone, but 
have, unfortunately, never been intrusted to the surer custody 
of the historian. It has been told in particular how his ma- 
ternal grandfather, William Norton, with a trusty and ever- 
faithful slave at his side, served during several years of the 
war in this exploit of daring and in that ; how he repaired to 
Charleston, and was present at the siege, and how, after its 
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fall, being among the prisoners, he was attacked with small- 
pox, and his life preserved by the efforts of a heroic sister, 
who, with a boat and hands, hastened from her plantation to 
the city, and asked and obtained from the royal authorities the 
custody and keeping of her brother. This and the like are 
among the traditions that come down like heir-looms; yet 
nowhere, in any of the books, or records, or published lists of 
any sort, has it been possible to find mention of his name. 
But what, after all, are such vain traditions in a practical age 
like ours? As Juvenal meanly says, Que faciunt stem- 
mata ? 

There are passages in Bishop Capers’s Autobiography which 
we mark for reference. His account of the scenes of his child- 
hood is often touching and beautiful, and illustrates very strik- 
ingly the simplicity of his character. Referring to these 
scenes, and to the constraint which is sometimes laid upon 
children, he indulges in a very pretty digression. 


“ And I say tow, let the children be children’ Let them have their plays in 
their own way, and choose them for themselves. We only spoil it by inter- 
fering. And I say more: away with all sickly sentimentalism, and the cruelty 
of unnatural constraint. What a deprivation it would have been to me at Belle 
Vue to have been refused my traps because it was eruel to catch the birds! 
But I had my traps, and never dreamed of any cruelty in the matter. My father 
made the first one for me, and taught me how to make them, and how to set 
them, and to choose proper placesforthem. But he never made a cage for me, nor 
did I ever want him to make one. God had given me the birds to eat, if I could 
cateh them; but not to shut them up in cages, where they could do me no 

ood. No artificial cases of conscience were made for me. I loved the birds. 
loved to see their pretty feathers, and to hear them sing; but I loved to taste 
of their flesh still better. And I might do so as inoffensively asa cat, for any- 
thing I was taught. The use gave the measure of right in the case. Such as 
I could not eat | would not eateh. And I hate this day the mawkish philoso- 
phy, which gives to the birds the sympathy due to the children. Let the children 
free and active. Let them have amind and will. And let them have a pa- 
rent’s gentle, faithful guidance : neither the ill-judging weakness, which is ever 
teasing them with interjections that mean nothing; nor the false refinement 
which, while it must have the birds go free to carol in the groves, makes caged 
birds of the little children; nor the (yranny of constraining them out of all 
their simple gleeful nature, to behave like old people.” 


On page 53, we have a description of one of those remark- 
able assemblages of the olden time, which our Methodist friends . 
entitle, camp-meeting, and which have furnished scenes to 
baffle the skill of Hogarth, and puzzle not a little psychologist 
and physiologist alike. The one in 1802, he thus describes : 


“ What was most remarkable, both at this camp-meeting, and the following one 
a year afterward (1803), as distinguishing them from much more later rons fe 
ings, was the strange and unaccountable bodily exercises which prevailed there. 
In some instanees, persons who were not before known to be at all religious, or 
under any particular concern about it, would suddenly fall to the ground, and 
become strangely convulsed with what was called the jerks; the head and neck, 
and sometimes the body also, moving backward and forward with - reees 
violence, and so rapidly, that the plaited hair of a woman’s head might be heard 
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to erack. This exercise was not peculiar to feeble persons, nor to either sex, 
but, on the contrary, was most frequent to the strong and athletic, whether 
man or woman. I never knew it among children, nor very old persons. In 
other cases, persons falling down would appear senseless, and almost lifeless, 
for hours together ; lying motionless at full length on the ground, and almost 
as pale as corpses. And then, there was the jumping exercise, whieh some- 
times approximated dancing ; in which several persons might be seen standing 

rfeetly erect, and springing upward, without seeming to bend a joint of their 
Podies. Such exercises were scarcely, if at all, present among the same people 
at the camp-meeting of 1806.” 


The Doctor could not but recognize the “ workings of God’s 
grace” on all these extraordinary manifestations, exhibiting, 
in this respect, an extent of faith which unhappily is not 
vouchsafed to an ‘ outside barbarian.” 

Among his fellow-students at the South Carolina College, 
Dr. Capers mentions the honored names of Chancellor Harper, 
Josiah Evans, William J. Grayson, William T. Brantly, ete. 
At the mention of this last named, it becomes us to drop a 
pious tear. He was our friend and preceptor, and the lessons 
of morality and wisdom which for several years were distilled 
from his eloquent lips into our ear, were not altogether wasted, 
let us hope, upon barren soil. He was a man of massive intel- 
lect, and a great dialectitian. In the discussion of pure meta- 
physics we have never met his equal. He seemed to grapple 
with the subject before him with the-strength of Hercules, 
and with the skill of Socrates. Analysis and synthesis were 
his especial shield and sword, and in the command of the pure, 
rich old English, undefiled, he was rarely matched on any 
arena. In force and fullness it was truly Johnsonian. In his- 
tory, too, he was entirely at ease, but in mathematics, and 
languages, which he sometimes affected, there were deficiencies 
that even a casual student might at times detect. In the pul- 
pit he was ornate and profound, though but few of his ser- 
mons have been published, and these we have in a small volume, 
a present from himself, which has furnished pleasure to us in 
many an hour, Worthy old Doctor! How well do we recall 
those hours which are never to return, when your large, and 
somewhat ungainly figure, would be seen in the chapel, and in 
the reeitation and lecture halls of the old Charleston College ; 
when our shortcomings would be chided by your naturally 
irascible nature, but when your large and noble heart would 
ever be ready to forgive and to forget, and to reward, where 
any merit seemed to disclose itself! How many of thy eccen- 
tricities will linger among the traditions of that college. Not 
soon, in particular, will the class of 1843 forget your parting 
admonitions, which, at their request, were thrown by you into 
a sermon, and delivered in the First Baptist Church, from the 
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text, ‘‘God made man perfect ; but they have sought out many 
inventions.” We are wandering. 

In the course of his autobiography, Bishop Capers refers to 
some of those remarkable characters, who may be found in 
many parts of the South to shame our abolition brethren, and 
who are denominated “black preachers.” The account of 
Henry Evans, of North Carolina, exhibits one of these. 


“ Henry Evans was eonfessedly the father of the Methodist Chureh, white 
and black, in Fayetteville, and the best preacher of his time in that quarter, 
and was so remarkable, as to have become the greatest curiosity of the town ; 
insomuch, that distinguished visitors hardly felt that a, pass a Sunday 
in Fayetteville without hearing him preach. Evans was from Virginia ; a shoe- 
maker by trade, and, I think, was born free. He became a Christian and a 
Methodist quite young, and was licensed to preach in Virginia. While yeta 
young man, he determined to remove to Charleston, 8. C., thinking he might 
succeed best there at his trade. * * * This detgrmined him to ~; in Bay- 
etteville ; and he began to preach to the negroes, with great effect. The town 
council interfered, and nothing in his power eould prevail with them to permit 
him to preach. He then withdrew to the sand-hills, out of town, and held meet- 
ings in the woods, changing his appointments from place to place. No law was 
violated, while the council was effectually eluded ; and so the opposition passed 
into the hands of the mob. These he worried out, by changing his appoint- 
ments, so that when they went to work their will upon him, he was preaching 
somewhere else. * * * Happily for him, and the cause of religion, his hon- 
est countenance «nd earnest pleadings were soon powerfully seconded by the 
fruits of his labors. One after another began to suspect their servants of attend- 
ing his preaching, not because they were made worse, but wonderfully better. 
The effect on the public morals of the negroes, too, began to be seen, particu- 
larly as regarded their habits on Sunday, and drunkenness. And it was not 
long before the mob was called off, by a change in the current of opinion, and 
Evans was allowed to preach in town. At that time, there was not a single 
church edifice in town, and but one congregation (Presbyterian), who worship- 
ped in what was called the State-house, under which was the market; and it 
was plainly Evans, or nobody, to preach to the negroes. Now, too, of the mis- 
tresses, there were not a few, and some masters, who were brought to think 
that the preaching, which had proved so beneficial to their servants, might be 
good for them also; and the famous negro preacher had some whites as well as 
blacks to hear him. Seats, distinetly separated, were at first appropriated to the 
whites, near the pulpit. But Evans had already become famous, and these 
seats were insufficient. Indeed, the negroes seemed likely to lose their preach- 
er, negro though he was, while the whites, crowded out of their appropriate 
seats, took possession of those in the rear. Meanwhile, Evans had represented 
to the preacher of Bladen Cireuit, how things were geing, and induced him to 
take his meeting-house into the cireuit, and constitute a.church there. And 
now, there was no longer room for the negroes in the house when Evans 

reached ; and for the accommodation of both classes, the weather-boards were 

nocked off, and sheds were added to the house on either side ; the whites oceu- 
pying the whole of the original building, and the negroes those sheds as a pet 
of the same house. Evans’s dwelling was a shed at the pulpit end of the 
church. * * It was my practice to hold a meeting with the blacks in the 
church, directly after morning preaching, every Sunday. And on tne Sunda 
before his death, during this meeting, the little door between his humble she 
and the chancel where I stood, was opened, and the dying man entered for a 
last farewell to his people. He was almost too feeble to stand at all, but sup- 

orting himself by the railing of the chancel, he said ; ‘I have come to sa 

t word to you. It is this: None but Christ. Three times I have had my 
life in jeopardy for preaching the gospel to you. Three times I have broken 
the ice on the edge of the water, and swam across the Cape Fear, to preach the 
gospel to you. And now, if in my last hour, I could trust to that, or to any- 
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thing else but Christ crucified, for my salvation, all should be lost, and my soul 
perish for ever.’” 


Bishop Capers, in speaking of his second marriage, which 
followed rather sooner than is justified by public opinion upon 
the decease of his first wife, passes a beautiful and touching 
compliment to the departed lady, and, at the same time, very 
ingeniously and happily justifies his course : 


“If the opinion were true which I have heard expressed, that a second wife 
is a supplanter, and in contracting a second marriage, one forgets the former 
wife, or loses his affections for her, transferring it to the supplanter ; or if only 
that to marry a second wife, implies such an interference with the affections as 
is inconsistent with the most tenderly cherished love and affection for the dead, 
I could never have been married a second time, nor could ten years have pre- 

red me for the unnatural revulsion. I did not believe so, nor did I feel so. 

t was alike natural and sincere for me to weep for the dead or solicit a living 
wife ; and the woman should have had not my affection but abhorrence, who 
should have come to my arms as a supplanter. Anna was enshrined in my 
heart never to be dispossessed ; and the wife I solicited, was not to dispute her 
title to her burying-place. And yet, I repeat, I solicited the hand of Miss McGill 
as sincerely as I had done that of Miss White; and I loved to talk of my dear 
Anna to her. I loved to tell her how she must have loved to know her, as her 
own soul’s sister ; as I have since told her, how I shall love to introduce them 
when we meet together in heaven. Nature’s secrets are not to be disclosed in 
words ; but so simple was my heart, so sincere my conduet, that one of my first 
cares, after my second marriage, was to introduce Mrs. Capers to my mother 
(Anna’s mother) as her daughter. I knew she could never doubt my love for 
the deceased.” 


The foster-mother of Mrs. Capers had designed making her 
the heir of her fortune, which was large, but was prevented 
by the sudden approach of death, and by a course of conduct 
upon the part of the daughter’s husband, which, though hon- 
orable to his character as a man and a Christian, may yet be 
open to exception, in a worldly point, since there are duties to 
be performed to the living as to the dead. We give his own 
account of it. 


“The second physician was Dr. John Wragg, a nephew of my second mother ; 
and suspecting something, probably, he asked me at the first moment we were 
alone after seeing her, if she hada will, or wished to alter one ; and on being 
told how the matter was, urged me instantly to send for a lawyer. But it 
could not be. She had been trifled with to within two hours of her conscious- 
ness in life, and I owed her too much to take up those two hours at the 
threshold of eternity with a lawyer; and I owed myself too much to allow a 
suspicion to attach to me that I had brought her to my house in a dying eon- 
dition to fileh her property. When her situation was made known to her, the 
will came first to her mind. But Iwas at her bedside for another purpose, 
and claimed her thoughts for Christ and his salvation ; and several times after- 
ward, when scarcely able to articulate, she tried to say something about that 
will.” 


* A very amusing incident is narrated on page 216 of the 
autobiography, which will recall to the mind of every South- 
ern reader many that are not unlike: 
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“T was holding a love-feast for them, and Cesar, an elderly African, spoke 
with great animation of a good meeting he had had across the river, at which 
somebody had agreed to join the Church, and was now present for that pur- 
pose, And when he had sat down, it being time to conclude the service, I 
asked him if I had understood him rightly, as saying that he had brought some 
one to join the Church. 

“* Yes, sir,’ answered he, briskly, ‘dat da him.’ 

“* But did you not say, old man, that she wasa Baptist ?” 

“* Yes, sir, e Bapty.’ 

“* But why don’t she stay with her own people?” 

“Here he arose, and putting himself in an oratorical posture, he proceeded 
thus : 

“* You see, sir, ober we side de riber (river), some Bapty and some Metody. 
An de Bapty, dem say de ting tan (stand) so (motioning to the left), and de 
Metody, we say e tan so (motioning to the right). An so me and Bro. Tom, 
we bin hab meetin ; and one Bapty broder bin da, and dis sister bin da. An 
me talk pon um, an de Bapty broder talk pon um ; and him talk and me talk 
long time. An ater (after) dis sister set down da long time, an yeddy (hear) 
we good fasin (fashion), e tell me say, “ Bro. Cesar, me tink you right.” Me 
say. “ Ki, sister, you say you tink me right? Me know me right.” So, sir, 
= see me bring um to you fuh (for) join Church. An you know, sir, de 

seripter say, de strongis dog, let um hole (hold) fas.’ 

“ And who might have been the weaker dog where Cesar was the stronger 
one ?” 


We have not space, however, for extending these extracts. 
Dr. Wightman, at the request of the family, and with abun- 
dant material in his possession, completes the biography, and 
in a masterly manner develops the career of Dr. Capers in its 
connection with that of the Methodist Church, of which he is 
himself so bright an ornament. The task is performed ably 
and modestly. In the tenth chapter he refers to the centen- 
nial celebration which was held by the Methodists of the 
Union, and to the great results which followed. We were at 
the time a youth, undergoing instruction at Cokesbury, which 
was then a manual labor school, though the /abor part of it 
proved to be no little of a farce im practice, whatever it 
might be in theory, and heard in the immense camp-ground 
adjoining, where from five to ten thousand people were assem- 
bled, a sermon which lasted between two and three hours, and 
which, in gorgeous imagery, eloquent description, and deep 
pathos, we have never heard excelled. It is due to Dr. 
Wightman to say, that this sermon was delivered by himself. 
What he says of old Cokesbury we extract, in memory of it 
and in its honor: 


“This institution, which is under the control of the South Carolina Confer- 
ence, has had an eminently useful and popular career. rap its rectors 
stand the names of instructors of high reputation in,their profession. The 
munificence of Mr. George Holloway, a Methodist gentleman of comfortable 
property, who died, leaving no children, has given an endowment to the school, 
which secures the education and board of eight or ten sons of ministers of the 
South Carolina Conference, the preference being given to the sons of deceased 
or superannuated preachers, A long line of useful results will hand down to 
posterity his honored name as a public benefactor.” 
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As a specimen of Dr. Wightman’s best style, and in honor of 
Dr. Bascom, who was considered by Henry Clay the first 
orator of America, we extract the following : 


“His fervid genius delighted to vivify and incarnate its thoughts with the 
force and in the form of scenie representation. And in this he supposed he 
was carrying with him the sympathies of the general mind of the nae even 
though it might be at the expense of disappointing the fastidiousness of eulti- 
vated taste. Even a poet may have too much imagination, as was the case with 
Spenser. The ‘Fairy Queen’ is a series of glittering tableaux, each the most 
beautiful of all seene-painting in our language and literature ; but, by their very 
briiliancy, and rapid succession, complicating and interfering with the thread of 
the story ; and leaving at last sonnets of a confused impression of the whole 
upon the reader's mind. While in South Carolina, Dr. com received the 
attentions of leading gentlemen both in Charleston and Columbia—men who, 
in point of manners, were peers of princes. In company with them he main- 
tained a noble and gracefal ease, as though he had been dandled on the knee of 
affluence, and had mixed with titled society from his boyhood. This is men- 
tioned merely to correct an impression of a different kind sought to be made 
sinee his death.” 


The destiny of the Methodist Church is thus depicted by 
one who may assuredly be regarded one of its most enthusi- 
astic adherents : 


“The Methodist itinerancy furnishes the trained discipline, the almost mili- 
tary economy, the rapid combinations, and central ehiciene of a system of 
camp-meetings, circuits, presiding elders’ districts, and Annual Conference or- 
ganizations—the simplicity, direetness, and vigor of evangelic aggression ; and 
the oversight of a general Episcopal superintendency, directing, encouraging, 
animating the whole apparatus of men and measures, and pushing the missionary 
column in the direction claimed by the strongest emergency. Here are bisho 
who, to the sagacity, wisdom, and veneration, obtained from years of service, add 
the vigor of —- pioneers, who ride on horseback a thousand miles on a 
stretch, along the frontier of civilized life. It has been said of the Methodism 
of fifty years ago, that ‘it had no reffles or lawn sleeves that it cared to soil, 
no lovelocks that it feared to disorder, no buckles it was loath to tarnish. It 
lodged roughly, and it fared scantily. It trumped up wadey ridges, it swam 
or forded rivers to the waist ; it slept on leaves or raw deer-skin, and pillowed 
its head on saddle-bags; it bivouacked among wolves or Indians; now it 
suffered from ticks or mosquitoes—it was attacked by dogs, it was hooted, and 
it was pelted—but it throve.’” 


The discussions which so unfortunately crept into the 
Church upon the subject of slavery, and which at last resulted 
in a Northern and Southern section, are given at large in the 
volume before us, and will be found very interesting. The 
declaration of the Southern Churches was presented by Dr. 
Longstreet, and was as follows : 


“The delegates of the Conferences in the slaveholding States take leave to 
declare to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, that the 
continued agitation of the subject of slavery and abolition in a portion of the 
Church, the frequent action on that subject in the General Conference, and es- 
pecially the extra-judicial proceedings against Bishop Andrew, which resulted, 
on Saturday last, in the virtual suspension of him from his office as Superin- 
tendent, must produce a state of things in the South which renders a con- 
tinuance of the jurisdiction of that General Conference over these Conferences 
inconsistent with the success of the ministry in the slaveholding States.” 
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Dr. Capers spoke eloquently in its defence : 


“ «Never, never,’ said he, ‘ have I suffered, as in view of the evil which this 
measure threatens against the South. The agitation has begun there ; and I 
tell you that though our hearts were to be torn from our bodies, it could avail 
nothing when once you have awakened the feeling that we cannot be trusted 
among the slaves. Once you have done this, you have effectually destroyed us. I 
could wish to die sooner than live to see such a day. As sure as you live, there 
are tens of thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, whose destiny may be perilled 
by your decision on this case. When we tell you that we preach to a hundred 
thousand slaves in our missionary field, we only announce the beginning of our 
work—the beginning openings of the door of access to the most numerous 
masses of slaves in the South. When we add that there are two hundred 
thousand now within our reach who have no gospel unless we give it to them, 
it is still but the same announcement of the beginnings of the opening of that 
wide and effectual door, which was so long closed, and so lately has begun to be 
opened, for the preaching of the gospel y our ministry, to a numerous and 
destitute portion of the people. Oh, close not this door! Shut us not out from 
this great work, to which we have been so signally called of God.” 


But we must close our extracts with two more only of the 
many topics which we had marked. ‘The first is in regard to 
the general labors and character of Dr. Capers, and the last in 
relation to the religious instruction of the Southern slaves, a 
subject of the greatest interest to us all. 


“* Bishop Capers,’ a Dr. Wightman, ‘has left behind him no lite 
monument save the Autobiography prefixed to his memoir, the Catechisms for 
the negro missions, and Short Sermons and True Tales for children, written for 
the Sunday School Visitor, and since his death published in a neat little volume, 
by Dr. Summers. He was formed in the vigorous school of active life, and the 
incessant travel and constant preaching of his earlier years left him no time for 
the severer studies which are necessary to successful authorship in the fields of 
theology, metaphysics, or moral science. This early contact with the practical 
realities of life, while it fostered the energy by which he forced his way to 
eminence and usefulness, was unpropitious to scholarly habits. He was one of 
the master-spirits of the second generation of Southern Methodists ; a worthy 
successor of Asbury, Hull, Humphries, and Daugherty; intrepid, whole- 
hearted, well-poised, strong in influence that had been nobly won by great 
labors ; a doer of things worthy to be written; ere, fy dignity unap- 
proached by him who has merely written things worthy wo be read. Having 
applied the activities of life to the loftiest uses, he has passed into the City of 
God, where, in the domain of spirits for ever blessed and glorified, those 
activities will ever move on, 

“While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures.’ ” 


Missions To rus Biacxs.—Upon this subject we extract 
largely from the Biography : 


“In the autumn of the preceding year, after his return from England, Mr. 
Capers was waited on by the Hon. Charles C Pinckney, a gentleman who had 
a large planting interest on Santee, to ascertain whether a Methodist cxhorter 
could be recommended to him as a suitable person to oversee his plantation. 
Mr. Pinckney stated, as the reasons for this application, Mr. Capers’s known 
interest in the religious welfare of the colored population, and the fact that the 
happy results which had followed the pious endeavors of a Methodist overseer 
on he plantation of one of his Georgia friends, had directed his attention to 
the subject. Soon after, Col. Lewis Morris and Mr. Charles Baring, of Pon 
Pon, united in a similar request. These were gentlemen of high character, who 
thus took the initiative in a course of missionary operations which may justly 
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be termed the glory of Southern Christianity. They were members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, but availed themselves of the earliest as 
which the peculiar itinerant organization of the Methodist Church afforded, for 
furnishing religious instruction to their slaves at the hands of men deemed com- 
petent and safe in the judgment of Mr. Capers. 

“The position of the plantation negroes on the river-deltas of the low country 
is peculiar. In this malaria] region very few white families are found. Churches 
are, of course, very scarce ; and apart from special arrangements made for the 
religious improvement of the blacks by the planters, there ie no access, in many 
instances, to any of the agencies of the organized Christianity of the country. 
Originally brought from Western Africa, the most ignorant and degraded por- 
tion of the realm of Paganism ; enslaved, many of them, in their fatherland ; 
victims of debasing superstitions ; what recuperative element was there to be 
found in their condition ? That inserutable providence of God, whose march 
through the centuries is apparently slow, but with unerring tread and in the 
right direction, seems to have overruled the cupidity of the British slave-traders, 
and allowed an exodus of hundreds of thousands of Africa’s children to the 
shores of this country, where, under the mild form of servitude known in the 
Southern States, they contribute to the feeding and clothing of the world, and 
are at the same time environed with the light and saving influences of Chris- 
tian civilization. Unfit for political freedom, unable to govern themselves ; — 
by color and caste, 2s well as by intellectual inferiority, beyond the possibility 
of any future absorption into the dominant white race, their condition requires 
but one additional element to render it, in their present circumstances. in the 
South, the best that appears attainable by them—and that is, religious instrue- 
tion adapted to their mental capabilities. Much has been said or ‘ shrieked,’ 
by traders in philanthropy, concerning the ‘ chattel’ into which the negro has 
been transformed by Southern legislation. The fact, however, remains unal- 
tered, that Southern law considers the slave a person, treats him as possessed 
of ethical character, and protects him as fully, in his place, as it does his 
master in his. And public opinion freely concedes that moral capabilities and 
an immortal destiny righteously demand moral cultivation, religious opportu- 
nities—in a word, the gospel, which is the chartered right of the poor, and the 
precious boon of the ‘bond’ as well as the free. The master is under obliga- 
tien to have his servant taught the duties he owes to God and man. This is 
one of the responsibilities involved in the relation between the parties ; and 
from this responsibility there is no eseape while the relation exists, and while 
the sanction of the New Testament is claimed for it. 

“Nearly a generation has passed away since the commencement of these mis- 
sionary operations among the blacks. It is interesting to trace their expansion 
and results through a quarter of a century. Thatthere has been alarge develop- 
ment is proved by the statistics published from year to year by the Boos 
Society. In 1833 two additional mission stations were established In 1834, 
they numbered six ; in 1835, eight; in 1836, nine ; in 1837, ten; and ten years 
afterward, viz., in 1847, there were seventeen missions, served by twenty-five 
efficient preachers of the Conference. At the death of Bishop Capers, there 
were twenty-six missionary stations in South Carolina, on which were employed 
thirty-two preachers. The number of Church members at that time was 
11,546 on these mission stations. The missionary revenue of the Conference 
had risen from $300 to $25,000. These are very substantial results, so far as 
statistics go. 

“ Beyond all this, several important consequences may be observed. That the 
religious sentiment of the country should be directed, clearly and strongly, in 
favor of furnishing the colored population with the means of hearing the 
gospel of their salvation, and of learning their duty to God and their account- 
ability in a fature life, is a very cheering aspect of the whole subject. The 
history of these missions brings out the fact that the Christian minister has been 
welcomed on the plantations ; that chapels have been built ; liberal contribu- 
tions been furnished by the planters; master and servant are seen worshipping 
God together: the spirit of Christian light and love has reacted upon the one, 
while it has direetly benefited the other. How important is a growing public 
sentiment which shows itself in such aspects as these! 
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“ We may notice, moreover, the tive influence of Christianity upon the 
negro population. It is confidently believed, that Christian influence has made 
itself felt in the conscience, conversation, and life of thousands of the blacks. 
A vast deal of ignorance has been in the way, on the part of the old negroes ; 
many superstitious notions, many fixed habits of immorality, have opposed 
barriers to the entrance of the word of God to the inner man. The improve- 
ment on the part of the younger generation has not been as extensive as their 
opportunities of instruction. No romance surrounds such a field of labor ; it 
lacks all the elements which stir the enthusiasm of lofty minds; it is, in the 
highest degree, a work of faith, demanding the patience of hope and the labor of 
love. But now and thena gleam of light breaks out : some death-bed scene in 
the lowly cabin of the negro-quarter attests the power and glory of the gospel. 
Instead of the stupid indifference of a semi-brutal nature, or the frantic moan- 
ings of a terrified superstition, the missionary witnesses the calm confidence of 
a faith which leans on the bosom of Jesus—the Man of sorrows—the Son of 
God ; and which trusts his merits for salvation in a crisis that baffles the proud- 
est reason, and prostrates the loftiest self-righteousness. 

“But, furthermore, it is worthy of notice that, in connection with regular 
preaching, the eatechetical instraction of the young negroes is constantly at- 
tended to. This is uniformly done orally. These ‘little children’ are brought 
to Christ. Is it saying too much to affirm that of many such is the kingdom 
of heaven? Christian nurture thus grows with theirgrowth. Correct ideas of 
God, of duty, of the relations of time and eternity, of human accountability— 
the foundation-principles of Christian character and life—are laid in the earliest 
years of these catechumens. 

“In point of fact, a gratifying degree of success has crowned these efforts. 
The testimony of masters and missionaries goes to show that a wholesome effect 
has been produced upon the character of the negro population generally. A 
change for the better is visible everywhere, when the present generation is con- 
trasted with the past.” 
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SeveraL months since, when acknowledging the receipt of 
Mr. Friedley’s work, entitled ‘ Philadelphia and its Manufac- 
tures,” we promised to make it the basis of an article upon 
that city, and shall endeavor now in part to fulfil the 
promise. 

The causes which tend mostly to the development of manu- 
facturing skill, are considered to be a general diffusion of in- 
telligence among the people, security of property, an abun- 
dant supply of effective laborers, and of those qualified to 
direct them, position, @limate, etc., advantages which Phila- 
delphia enjoys in a very high degree, and she has accordingly 
made advances which scarcely any other American city may 
hope to exceed. The proximity and accessibility of her coal 
and iron mines alone, are a vast premium to her industry. 
The question of water-power and steam-power may now be 
considered settled in favor of the latter, and even in New- 
England, where coal must be transported such immense dis- 
tances, the substitution is recommended, and largely adopted. 
In the coal districts of England are found all the great manu- 
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facturing cities and towns—Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Manchester, which, together, support over a million of inhab- 
itants. 

Philadelphia was founded in 1682-83, by a colony of Eng- 
lish Quakers, and it is intimated that Penn must have had in 
mind the ancient city of Babylon, which he imitated in the 
regularity of the streets, and seemed desirous to emulate in 
the extent of area included, since the commissioners were or- 
dered to lay out a town of eight thousand acres, about thir- 
teen square miles. In 1774, the first American Congress met 
in Carpenter’s Hall, a building still standing in a court back 
of Chestnut-street, between Third and Fourth. Here was 
adopted the “‘ Declaration of Independence,” which was read 
in the State-House yard. The Federal Constitution was 
adopted here, and the first President, the Father of his coun- 
try, fixed his residence, and held his court, in a building on 
the south side of Market-street, one door east of Sixth, the lot 
being now occupied by an immense clothing store. The old 
Bank of America, and its successor, the United States Bank, 
were here. In 1793, the Mint was established, which, up to 
the present time, independently of its branches, has coined 
about four hundred millions of dollars. 

In 1793, the yellow fever visited Philadelphia, and destroyed 
four thousand persons, about one tenth of the entire popula- 
tion. It again visited the city in 1798. 

In 1854, the corporate limits of Philadelphia were made 
co-extensive with those of the county of Philadelphia, cover- 
ing an area of one hundred and twenty square miles, and 
bringing within the jurisdiction of the city a large number of 
adjoining villages and towns. Says Mr. Friedley :-— 


Paitape Pata is usually described as the second city in the United 
States; and, if we except Paris, nearly equals the largest capitals on the 
continent of Europe in population. No census has been taken since 1850 ; 
but assuming that the increase has been in the same ratio as that which 
distinguished the ten years preceding the last national census, its present 
population cannot be far short of 600,000, Its entire length,as per Ellet’s 
Survey, is twenty-three miles, and average béeadth five and a half miles ; 
area, one hundred and twenty-nine and one-eighth square miles, or 82,700 
acres. The densely inhabited portion of Philadelphia extends about four 
miles on the Delaware, from Southwark north to Richmond, formerly Port 
Richmond, and two and a ha!f miles on the Schuylkill, having a breadth 
between the two rivers, assuming South-street formerly the southern 
boundary of the city to be the standard, of 12,098 feet 3 inches. The plan 
of regularity in the streets—originally adopted by Penn, and which, though 
condemned by some travellers accustomed to the crooked and narrow streets 
of European capitals, has been unqualifiedly approved by mathematical and 
scientific minds—is adhered to ; and in the northern as well as the central 
parts of the city, there are avenues and streets which, for spaciousness and 
elegance, are unsurpassed by any. The elegance of the pudlic buildings 
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has long been a subject of remark, even in primary geographies ; but, within 
the last few years, the architectural beauties of the city have been vastly 
enhanced by the erection of numerous costly private buildings: banks, 
stores, churches, dwellings—of granite, iron, sandstone, and marble; and 
its upward growth, by the addition of stories upon stories, is not less re- 
markable. Beyond the compact or ras built-up portions, in the north- 
erly direction, there is a wide expanding district between the two rivers, 
occupied in part by beautiful surburban residences, and by numerous manu- 
factories, surrounded by the habitations of industrious and contented artisans. 
The vicinity of Germantown is especially noted for the number of elegant 
cottages and villas, surrounded by Landeonely laid out grounds, delightfully 
shaded ; while the beauties of the Wissahickon, have they not inspired 
poets? But the citizens of Philadelphia, though appreciating her elegance 
in architecture, and scenes of natural beauty, cherish them less fondly, and 
point to them with less pride, than to the number and superiority of her 
charitable institutions, the excellence of her schools, the refinements of her 
society, her eminence in the Fine and the Mechanical Arts, the multiplied 
conveniences of life, promoting domestic comfort, and the celebrity of her 
Forum and Medical Schools, which, like the works of the Athenian orators, 
are regarded with veneration and respect by every polished nation. 


The commerce of Philadelphia has not kept pace with her 
mining and her manufactures. For a long time she was the 
great commercial mart of the Western world, and entertained 
the shipping of Europe and the Indies. Her decline in this 
respect, however, is not owing to natural position, it being 


similar to that of Liverpool, London, and Paris; nor yet the 
want of depth at her bar, the charts showing from eighteen 
to twenty-five feet water; but to many other causes, which 
Mr. Friedley explains. “These are the application of her capi- 
tal and direction of her energies to the opening of the coal 
fields, and extension of her internal improvements. More 
than one hundred millions of doilars were withdrawn from 
commercial activity, and invested in productive and unpro- 
ductive improvements and partially abortive schemes. At the 
present time there are within the borders of Pennsylvania up- 
ward of eight hundred miles of canal, and sixteen hundred 
miles of railroad, of which the revenues are mainly derived 
from freight on coal alone. 
But we return again to our author. He says :— 


On the first of January, 1858, Pennsylvania had 2,773} miles of railroad, 
costing $135,166,609 ; or, estimating the population of the State at three 
millions, the amount expended was at the rate of $45 for each man, woman, 
and child in the commonwealth. The cost of constructing the canals 
within its borders, exceeding as they do 1,200 miles in length, has been 
stated at thirty millions of dollars. ‘To these immense sums, if we add the 
amounts expended in seeking for minerals, sinking shafts, opening mines, 
disinterring iron ore, and erecting works to manufacture it, the vastness of 
expenditure incurred for the development of internal wealth, may well as- 
tonish and appal even those to whom the theme has become familiar by 
daily contemplation. In all these enterprises, the capital and credit of 
Philadelphia are conspicuous. 
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But the prodigies achieved within the limits of Pennsylvania, great as 
they are, did not exhaust the zeal of the citizens of Philadelphia in behalf 
of internal improvements. Their brethren in neighboring States, in the 
South and the West, have drawn largely for contributions to such projects ; 
and, to the extent of our ability, their drafts have not been dishonored. The 
port-folios of our merchants are now plethoric with sach obligations and 
bonds ; and when presently available, will build an armada of merchant 
ships. If it were practicable to ascertain how many thousands of merchants 
are now thriving, how many tens of thousands of farmers in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and the South, are now comparatively 
wealthy, because of their present facilities for reaching good markets—fa- 
cilities encouraged and perfected through aid from Philadelphia—the reve- 
lation would so interweave the ties of friendship with those of mutual mer- 
cantile interests, as to form a bond indissoluble by any assaults, 


In order to show the relative position of Philadelphia with 
regard to the trade-centres of the West, we extract the follow- 


ing table :-— 





ctevtan, Cocina Chicago, | Indianap | St. Louis, 
Ohio. ti, Ohio. Ills. olis, Ind. Mo. 


Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 











From Philadelphia, via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
to Pittsburg; thence by shortest Railroad 
BOND BP ons s odec «seo ccneees ccccec cucscduasans 

New-York, via Hudson River to Piermont, and 
the Erie Railroad to Dunkirk, 468 miles; thence} 
by shortest Railroad route............ 0.2.06: 612 887 954 

New-York, via Hudson River Railroad to Albany ; 
thence by Railroad to Buffalo, 442 miles; 
themce O8 above ...... 05.60 ccc ees ceesnaccete: 

Boston, via Western Railroad to Albany and 
Buffalo, 498 miles; thence as above........... 681 936 


501 703 851 746 1000 


893 1154 





625 880 967 906 1167 
1023 962 1223 

















The railroad system of Philadelphia extends to every point 
of the compass, reaching alike toward the ocean, into the 
coal-fields of the North, toward the great seaports, draining 
the rich agricultural regions, and pushing backward toward 
the Rocky Mountains, as the fo!!owing table will show :-— 


Names, Length, and Cost of the Railroads centering in Philadelphia, with their 
onr'e, sme ae and foe. vif E arnings, Lak 1857. 

















Names. 4 Cost. Gross Receipts. Expenses. Surplus 
™ g Earnings. 
| 
Pennsylvanis..........++. *\393 Thay po com op | [$4,855,069 76 $3,000,742 90/$1,854,026 86 
es nde adihvicns ane 98 | 19,262,720 27 | 3,065,521 56| 1,481,745 22) 1,583,776 34 
Philad., Wilm’g’n, and Balt.) 98 8, "568 "369 82 | 1,143,852 69 674,917 10} 378,935 59 
Camden and Amboy....... +} 91 5,563,580 11 } 1,598,124 91 $80,131 17; 717,993 74 


Philadelphia and Trenton. .) 28 1,000,000 00 | operated in| part by C. &/ A. Co. 


North Pennsylvania....... 68 6,106,280 57 248,783 80; 112,186 65) 136,597 15 
Philad., Germt’n, & Norris‘nj 21 1,810,812 28 812,958 63| 182,852 25; 170,268 75 
Westchester and Philad....} 17 1,300,000 00 50,986 00; 39,000 00| unfinished, 

Camden and Atlantic....... GEE cdncss cnocamod,) babeuecaadibeal gebebs.annere] occcecacecee 














* This includes the Indian Branch, 19 miles; Hollidaysburg Branch, 9 miles; and Johns 
town Branch, 37 miles; but excludes the Harrisburg, Lancaster, and Mountjoy Railroad, (33 
miles) which is leased, not owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

+ This includes Trenton and other branches. 
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But we have not space to enter very minutely into the vast 
stores of material which Mr. Friedley has collected upon the 
subject of Philadelphia manufactures, and which he arranges 
under appropriate heads and divisions. It is marvellous to 
perceive the diversity and extent of the operations which are 
conducted, and all that can be allowed us is to make some 
extracts from a few leading divisions :— 


Mepicat Booxs..—W* are informed that nine tenths of the Medical 
Books issued in the United States, are printed and published in Philadel- 
hia. There are three firms extensively engaged in this branch, viz. : 
LancHarp & Lea, J. B. Lippincorr & Co., and Linpsay & Buaxiston ; 
while others publish Medical Books to some extent. The first named of 
these houses make this department of the general trade their specialty, and 
their catalogue contains a more important list of valuable Medical Books 
than probably any in the world. The list of their own publications extends 
to about one hundred and seventy-five different works, or over two hundred 
different volumes, besides several Medical Journals ; one of which, ‘‘ The 
American Journal of Medical Science,” edited by Dr. Hayes, is among 
the oldest periodicals of the country. Their cash capital invested 
in this buisness, is not far short of a quarter of a million of dollars. Messrs. 
Lippincorr & Co. publish a number of important Medical books, as Wood 
& Bache’s Dispensatory, Wood’s Practice of Medicine, Wood’s Materia 
Medica, Smith’s Operative Surgery, and many others, and a very valuable 
eriodical, entitled ‘The North American Medico-Chirurgical Review.” 
"heir general operations we shail notice subsequently. Messrs. Linpsay 
& Buaxiston publish a number of text books in Medical Science, and 
Rankin’s Abstract, which has a large circulation. The Homeopathic 
branch has its representative among the publishers in Mr. Rappe. The 
contributions which Philadelphia has made to American Medical Literature 
are scarcely less important than her Medical Schools. 


Genera Pustisninc.—Foremost in the ranks of general publishers, are 
J. B. Livpincorr & Co., the house referred to by Mr. Carey, as probably 
the largest book distributing house inthe world. It was established nearly 
thirty-five years ago by John Grigg, Esq., long and widely known as the 
most successful of booksellers, who, with his partners, conducted the busi- 
ness under the style and firm of Grigg & Eliot, and Grigg, Eliot & Co., 
until the year 1849, when Mr. J. B. Lippincott purchased the respective 
interests of Messrs. Grigg & Eliot, and, in connection with the junior part- 
ners of the old firm, established the present. This purchase was probably 
the heaviest ever made by one individual in the book trade. 

The firm of J. B. Lippincorr & Co. is now composed of six partners, 
Messrs. Lippincott, Remsen, Claxton, Willis, and two recently admitted, 
C. ©. Haffelfinger and John A. Remsen. Their general business com- 
bines that of Publishers, Printers, Bookbinders, and Wholesale Books: llers 
and Stationers. As publishers, they have frequently set up in a year, 
twenty thousand solid octavo pages of new standard works, besides print- 
ing large editions from the stereotype plates of over two hundred different 
volumes, now in their vaults. Within the last few years they have issued 
a number of most costly and valuable books, as, for instance, their Gazet: 
teer of the World, at a.cost of $50,000; Indigenous Races of Mankind, by 
Nott & Gliddon ; and more recently, Bloodgett's Climatology, which has 
been highly eulogized by Humboldt, and other eminent scientific authori- 
ties. The character of their leading publications, as well as the egterprise 
of the publishers, will be inferred from these ; or perhaps more distinctly, 
when we state that the original cost of four of theit works, including their 
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illustrated edition of the Waverley Novels, and the Comprehensive Com- 
mentary, was $186,300. They have recently incurred an important outla 
to secure to Philadelphia the publication of Webster’s Dictionary, of whic 
they now publish five different editions. 

In connection with the publishing house, Mr. Lippincott has recently 
erected a six-story building, equipped with new and superior machinery for 
printing and binding books, and in which about one hundred and fifty persons 
are constantly employed. The capital invested by this firm in the general 
business exceeds a half million of dollars; and the copyright money paid 
by hve to authors, annually, cannot be far short of one hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Cuitos & Peterson, to whom we previously referred in connection with 
Law Books, are widely known as the publishers of the Arctic Explora- 
trons, 2 vols., 8vo, for which they paid the estate of Dr. Kane the sum ot 
$65,000, as the author's proceeds of the first year’s sale, being, it is believed, 
a larger amount of copyright money than was ever before paid for one work 
in the world. They have now in press, Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors 
and Literature, which will contain a mention of every author who has writ- 
ten in the English language, making in all, upward of thirty thousand names. 
It has been in course of stereotyping for the last five years, will be issued 
in 1859, in one volume, super-royal octavo of 1,800 pages, and will contain 
twenty per cent. more matter than Webster’s quarto Dictionary. The 
firm of Childs & Peterson was established iu 1848, and consists of Robert 
T. Peterson and George W. Childs. x 


Lacer Beer.—The manufacture of lager beer was introduced into this 
country about eighteen years ago, from Bavaria, where the process of 
brewing it was kept secret for a long period. , Its reception was not a very 
cordial or welcome one ; and about twelve years elapsed before its use 
became at all general. Within the last few years, however, the consump- 
tion has increased so enormously, not merely among the German popula- 
tion, but among the natives, that its manufacture forms an important item 
of productive industry. The superior quality of that made in Philadelphia 
has, no doubt, increased the demand, and by diminishing to some extent 
the use of fiery liquor, has effected partial good.* Lager signifies ‘‘ kept,” 


* The following report, by “our reporter,” contains some important facts : 

“Sir: You intrusted the investigation of the lager beer manufacture to one who 
wants every essential qualification for the task. I can neither speak German, eat 
Sauerkraut, nor drink lager. Before undertaking the commission, I wished to ascertain 
for my own satisfaction. without practica] experimenit, whether lager beer wil) intoxi- 
eate. I procured the evidence before the King’s County Circuit Court (Brooklyn), and 
the following synopsis of the testimony on the part of the defence satisfied me, at least, 
if not the jury. One German testified, ‘that he had on one occasion drank fifteen pint 
glasses before breakfast, in order to give him an appetite.’ Another, Mr. Philip Kock, 
testified that ‘once, upon a bet, he drank a keg of lager beer, containing seven and a 
half gallons, or thirty quarts, within two hours, and felt no intoxicating effects afterward. 
He frequently drank sixty, seventy, eighty, and ninety pint glasses in a day; did it as 
a usual thing when he was “flush.” Others testified to drinking from twenty to fifty 
glasses inaday. One witness testified to seeing a man drink one hundred and sixty 
pint glasses, in a sitting of three or four hours, and walked straight. Dr. James R. 
Chilton, chemist, testified to analyzing lager beer, and found it to contain three and 
three quarters to four per cent. of alcohol, and did not think it would intoxicate, unless 
drank im extraordinary quantities. ‘He had analyzed cider, and found it to contain nine 
per cent. alcohol; claret, thirteen per cent. ; brandy, fifty per cent.; Madeira wine, 
twenty per cent. ; and Sherry wine, eighteen per cent.’ : 

‘* Lager beer was first introduced into Philadelphia, in 1840, by a Mr. Wagner, who 
afterward left the city. It was a lighter article than that now used. The first who made 
the real lager was Geo. Manger, better known as ‘ Big George,’ who, in October, 1844, 
had a small kettle in one corner of the premises, still occupied by him in New-street, 
above Second. The beer used in the winter is lighter, may be drawn five or six 
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or **on hand ;” and lager beer is equivalent to “ beer in store.” It can be 
made from the same cereals from which other malt liquors are made ; but 
barley is the grain generally used in this country. The processes resem- 
ble those of brewing ale and porter, with some points of difference, and the 
brewing generally forms a separate and distinct business. 

There are now about thirty brewers of lager beer in Philadelphia, hav- 
ing a capital employed of $1,200,000. 

he statistics of the entire brewing business in Philadelphia, for 1857, 

are as follows : 


Product. 
Ale, porter, and brown stout, 170,000 barrels, averaging $6 - : - $1,020,000 
Lager beer, 180,000 “ “s $6 : - - 1,080,000 
Otherbeer, say -~ - om ae ies Raed ‘ 5 200,000 
Total - - ayes . - - : - : - $2,300,000 
Raw Material consumed, viz. : 
Barley or malt, 750,000 bushels, at $1 40 - - - - - - - $1,050,000 
Hops, 800.000 lbs., at 15 cents’ - - - - - - - - : 120,000 
Total - - - - - ° = > » : ~e $1,170,000 


Philadelphia, though it has not entirely escaped, has been preserved in 
a great measure from the visitation of those whose sole aim is to speculate 
on human distress. The remedies of the established firms have much 
weighty testimony in favor of their excellence; and the popularity, and 
consequent saleability of a few, are truly remarkable. The enterprise of 
at least one Philadelphia firm has made their preparations known, not only 
throughout this country, but in the islands of the Atlantic and Pacific 





weeks after brewing ; but the real lager is made in cold weather, has a greater body— 
that is, more malt and hops are used—and is first drawn about the first of May. Itis much 
improved by age and by keeping in acool place. When first drawn, it is five months 
oul; and as it is usually made in December, it is ten months old when the last is drawn. 
The vaults are probably the most interesting ‘ sights ’ connected with the business. The 
firm that constructed the first vault is that of Enee. & Wo_r—a firm that ranks among 
the most extensive, accommodating, and enterprising of our brewers. The vaults are 
built in the vicinity of Lemon Hill, near the Schuylkill and consists of solid stone ex- 
terior walls. These are subdivided by brick partitions, into cellars or vaults, of about 
twenty by forty feet, and communicate with each other by a door large enough to admit 
a puncheon ; in this is a smaller door or aperture, about two feet square, barely sufli- 
cient to allow the passage of a keg. 

“ After the brewing has commenced, say in December, unless cold weather occur 
earlier, the most remote cellar or vault is filled—the ground tier, consisting of large casks, 
usually three rows, is placed on skids or sleepers, perhaps a foot from the ground, the 
rows far enough apart to permit n man to walk between. On these two 10ws of casks 
are placed ; and above these, if the vault it high enough, one row of smaller casks or 
kegs are stowed, The other vaults are filled in like manner, After each is filled, the 
door is closed, and straw, tan, and other non-conductors are placed to keep out the 
external heated air of summer. The vaults are ventilated, and the temperature kept as 
low as possible. Should it exceed 8° Reamur, or.50 Fahrenheit, the beer spoils. One 
only is opened at a time. 

“Messrs. Engel & Wolt, before referred to, have seven vaults, in five of which 50,350 
cubic feet were cut of solid rock. The bottom of the vault is about forty-five feet below 
ground. This firm have an agency in New-Orleans, and sell to nearly all the South, 
including Texas. 

“One of the peculiarities of lager heer is the flavor imparted to it by the casks. 
The casks, previous to use, have their interior completely coated with resin ; this is done 
by pouring a quantity of melted resin into the cask while the head is out, and igniting it. 
After it has been ina blaze fora few minutes, the head is put in again, which extinguishes 
the blaze, but the resin still remains hot and liquid ; the cask is then rolled about, so as to 
coat every part of the interior with it; any resin remaining fluid is poured out through 
the bung-hole. This resin imparts some of its pitchy flavor to the beer.” 
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oceans; in Burmah, Siam, India; and almost every nationality in Europe. 
They expend annually over one hundred thousand dollars in advertising 
alone. They keep eight double-medium, and two single-medium, and eight 
steel-plate presses in operation throughout the year. Their consumption 
of printing paper, during the last year, was 14,000 reams, costing $39,782 96 ; 
and during the present year, they will print 2,600,000 Almanacs for gra- 
tuitous distribution. The rooms in the upper stories of an immense struc- 
ture are occupied—one as a laboratory, another as a printing-office, a third 
as a binding and packing-room, and a fourth as a pill manufactory. About 
eighty persons are furnished constant employment in that establishment. 
For eight months of the year the expenditure of the firm referred to, for 
postage, is $25 per day. Wherever a few backwoodsmen have reared 
their lonely cabins, an agency for these preparations is established ; and so 
remote and isolated are some of the frontier ports, that a box shipped hence 
cannot reach its destination in a year. 


Textite Fasrics.—The aggregate value of these manufactures in Phil- 
adelphia or on its borders, is estimated at nearly $30,000,000. 

This simple statement has a significance, an interest, a value to every 
dealer in, we may say consumer of, dry goods throughout the Union, even 
to the remotest frontiers of civilization. Nearly thirty millions—probably 
over thirty millions of the most useful textile fabrics are made annually 
in Philadelphia and its vicinity, and found in first hands in the warehouses 
of Philadelphia merchants. No comments can possibly add anything to 
the force of a statement, the correciness of which all subsequent investiga- 
tion will confirm, or if extended more minutely, will prove to be below the 
truth. We need deduce no inferences from it, for the eye of self-interest, 
quick in its perceptions, is generally quite as correct in its conclusions as 
political economy. When to the fact that thirty millions of dry goods 
are produced and controled, if not monopolized by the :manufacturers and 
merchants of Phisadelphia, we add another, viz., that the manufacturers of 
Old England and New England consign every season their products to be 
sold in this market for what they will bring, the conclusion is inevitable, 
that Philadelphia is the cheapest and best market in the Union for dry 
goods, and fairly without a rival in those staple goods, the bulk of every 
stock, which, by their intrinsic value and low price, are SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
TO THE WANTS OF THE PEOPLE or THE Mipp.e, Sovurnern, anp Western 
STates. 


Suarps’ Rirte.—About six years ago, the attention of sporting and 
military men was invited to a new Breech-loading and Self-priming Rifle, 
which had been patented by a Mr. C. Suarps; and, after the most careful 
examination of its construction, in comparison with others, it was found to 
stand the tests of a first-class weapon ; being safe and certain in firing, 
easily and rapidly loaded, simple in its construction, and constantly kept 
clean by its own operation. For sporting purposes, this rifle soon became 
a favorite weapon ; in Kansas its report was heard ; the Ordnance Depart- 
ment at Washington expressed their admiration of the improvement ; and 
subsequently the British Government ordered six thousand of these rifles 
for the use of their army in India. More recently, Mr. Sharps applied the 
principle which distinguishes his rifles to the construction of a new pistol 
or carbine, especially designed for the use of ‘mounted dragoons. The 
advantages claimed by the patentee for the new pistol are numerous; 
among others, that it is more compact, lighter, has a more extensive range, 
and fires with greater accuracy, than any pistol now in use. It is single- 
barreled, but owing to the ease with which it can be loaded, it is capable of 
being fired twice as often as any revolver in a given period of time. The 
pistol weighs about two and a half pounds; the barrels are six and eight 
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inches long, and throw ahalf ounce ball effectively one fourth of a mile. 
It primes itself for twenty rounds. There are about 1,500 pistols now be- 
ing constructed in the factor +f It was recently tested, in competition with 
various other firearms, at West Point, by a board of officers appointed by 
the United States Ordnance Bureau, and struck a target six feet square, at 
a distance of six hundred yards, twenty out of thirty shots. The same pis- 
tol was fired seventy times in seven minutes, priming it three times, every 
ball striking a target three feet square, at a distance of forty-five feet, with 
a force sufficient to penetrate eight inches of pine board. Certificates from 
officers in the army testify to the high estimation in which it is held by the 
troops that have tried it. 


‘Aggregate Value of Articles Produced in Philadelphia, for the Year ending June 














80th, 1858. 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., Fringes, Tassels, and Narrow Textile 
ar , hha tiles ss oan, whcheas ted $1,288,000 
Alcohol, Burning Fluid, and Cam- Furnitnre, (estimated) .............. 2,500,000 

BNIIG nk bu pted cose dveeseceubee RAT I a so - vo ncn sasdkndesebivetacdagh ed 350, 
Ale, Porter, and Brown Stout....... 1,020,000 | Gloves, Buckskin and Kid........... 150,000 
Artificial Flowers. . 0 hncsesenenl 85, 000 | Glue, Curled Hair, &c......+......+4 
Awnings, Bags, &e.. ooaoe > an '750 | Gold Leaf and Foil.....----..... oe 000 
Assaying and Refining Precious Met- RROD 6 ois sade ssc thne anhmae code 1,600,000 

als, including actual expenses of Hardware, and Iron Manufactures, 

U. 8. Mint, $430,000... ... $50,090 not otherwise enumerated .......1,169,000 
Barrels, Caske, Shooks, and Vats.... 715,000} Hats, Silk and Soft............s++es: 800 ,000 
Beer, Lager and Small ger” ,280,000 | Hose, Belting, &c.... 22... ..-..5 005: 175,000 
Blacking, Ink, and Lam; pblack, (esti- PE pce wichieabstens tos. donetes 1,808,150 


mated) 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws, ke. 





500,000 | Hollow-ware, exclus’e of Stoves, &c.1 250, 000 
. 411,600 | 


Iron, Bar, Sheet, and eae ye 517 650 





Book and Periodical Publishing, ex- Jewelry and Manufactures of Gold. . 1,275,000 
elusive of Paper, Printing, Bind Lamps, Chandeliers, and Gas Fix- 
ing, §c. 5 ” $18,000 tures. nei e pads chsvawscons MOD 
Book Binding, Blank Books, and Mar- Lasts and Boot Trees.....--.....+++. 36,000 
oe er reer te 1,230,000 | Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Shot, &c..... 235,000 
Boots and Shoes.....-.---.+sseeceee 4,141,000 | Leather, exclusive of Morocco... 1,610,000 
Boxes, Packing, (estimated)........ 600,000 | Machinery... ...24-++-2.00--00++00-1,912,000 
Bade Matholen 350553 vvicinces s+ -<iethanp 830,000 | Machine Tools ..........---«0...++. 350,000 
Bread, Bakers’, (including Crackers,) Mahogany and Sawed Lumber....... 580,000 
Gidp Beund, Be wis-5s 6.26 cccdaun 600,000 | Maps and Charts.....---. .......... 000 
Bricks, Common and Pressed........ 812,000 | Marble Work..... ....e-eeseesseeee 860,000 
Britannia and Plated Wares....-...... 380,000 | Mantillas and Corsets.........---... 330,000 
Brooms, Corn and other. ............ ae yn Matches, Friction................... 125,000 
PONGOIOE. ccdsc vec0cs ccoses 0s. ccgses 225, Medicines, Patent and Prepared Lem- 
—e Adamantine and Oleine Oils. 570, ‘000 GN. io. wb denel ny ecve ndbbpesste 1,300,000 
QO hak. ocd bees tone ccttcccce cupten 400,000 Millinery Goods, including Bonnet 
Cards, Playing ap SS bocddwesecoeenen 118,000; Frames, Wire, "ke. ., but excluding 
Carpeting, Ingrain.. 592.000; Straw Goods and Artificial Flowers 360 000 
Carpeting, Rag ....-.......ccseeseoes 504,000 | Mouldings. &c...... ...... seeee-es 300,000 
Carriages and Coaches...........++. ,000 | Morocco and Fancy ,Leather........1,156,250 
Oars and Car Wheels ........... ... 550,000 | Musical Instruments..........+++-+- 485,000 
Chemicals, Dye-Stuffs, Chrome Col- Mineral Waters..............-es00-+ 350,000 
ors, and Extracts ..............+--83,335,000 | Newspapers, Dai'y and Weekly, (es- 
IE noo 00 sino tinessdinitntn rhe 9,640,000 | timated)........c0ceecscsesceesene 1,370.000 
— meg bc sdokadtoe sed 64 SI9,000 | OF) Cloths... ccc. escvccess seccce , 
Combs ..... 22.202... ceeseeeeeseeess 150,000 | Oils, Linseed, Lard and Tallow, Rosin, 
Confectionery, &c......--...+.--.--1,020,000 | and R. R. SURES caitraca- 0221 1,230 
Copper Work cites cencceeeceecesees 400,000 | Paints, Zinc, and Products of Paint 
Cordials, Bay Water, Bee. s+ seit sansa 200,000 Ma 5 cn iiss. «-<xannaate 
Cotton and oolen ‘Goods, exclusive PO |. since ateane 
of Hosiery, Carpetings, Be. stb an 813,680 | Paper Hangings.. 000 
Cordage, Twines, &c.... ...-.0.++005 "810,000 Paper Boxes. .....----2.+-+-seeesene 175,000 
Cutlery, Skates, &c...... ....-.-.05. 50,000 | Patterns, Stove and Machinery.... . 115,000 
Daguerreoty pes, Cases, and Materials Perfumery and Fancy Soaps.......... 850,000 
(estimated) ... R ,000 | Picture and ome Glass -y Snes 
Edge Tools, Hammers, &c. ........ | 127,000 (estimated) .. -» 750,000 
Earthenware, Fire-Bricks, &c....... 647,000 | Preserved Fruits,  Ke., "(estimated) .. ‘ 350.000 
Engines, Locomotive, Stationery, and Printing, Book and Job cebkervesseed 1,183,000 
wh cada dtdas tics cen dives send Printing Inks... .....-.. eee seeees 60,000 
Engraving and Lithography.... ... Provisions — Cured lewste Packed 
Envelopes and Fancy Stationery.... Bool, &6...000. +6008 scccee - 4,000,000 
Flooring and Planed Lumber ....... Rifles and Pistols.............s..s«. 120, 
IOUR. 00. ces esvnsadseconnes pecceees Saddles, Harness, &c. 





Vortilisors ......000.-sse9 








Safes...... 
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GOTT inninco cds Baehae moos hs vounes $135,000 , Upholstery. (estimated) ............. ,000 
aut, Blinds, Doors, &c.. 1222."980,000 | Umbrellas and Parasols, including 
BORE «006s opngenene 95 <dsobsess dade 510,000 Umbrella Furniture, Ivory and Bone 
Beales and Balances. ...........---. 145,000 | Turning, Whalebone Cutting..... $1 woo 000 
Shirts, Collars, Bosoms, and Gentle- pi Se Pry re 
men’s Furnishing Goods...... .... 1,187,500 | Vessels, Masts and Spars, Blocks mat 
Shovels, Spades, wee Ei panvessuee 397,000 PRIRG, BG.» sprtenens vadcotspanan 1,760,000 
Show Cases........... eeeeeeeee 55,000 | Vinegar and Cider................ _ "300/000 
Sewing Silks....... -- 812,000 | Wagons. Carts and id Drays swedec -e+e-- 816,000 
eS eae 450,000 | Watch Cases........0.-- snes ++++»- 042,000 
Soap and Candles, exclusive of Ada- et eeeee pa wd 
mantine Candles...... :.......... 1,487,600 Whiskey, Distilled . , --.-- 630,000 
Springs, Railroad and Soach......... 238.000 “ Rectified... 5 hatha wash 2,594,500 
Spices, Condiments, Essence of Cof- : EOD UIE sha ated nccasendnchsen chy 960,000 
fee, ke. OT OE RS SMES 1 a, 000 | Willow-ware, Baskets, &c., (estm’d). 120,000 
Starch.. eens seeeeeees 155,000 | Wire-work, (estimated) kbnthdiisie os 4 250.000 
Steel, Spring ‘and ‘Cast. eae eee po 500 | Wooden and Cedar-ware......... . 150,000 
Stoves and Grates......... ... -- 1,250,000 | Works in Wood not otherwise enu- 
Sandstone, Granite, Slate, ke oy chase 300,000 ER cose casa bbscahadsbndesses 100,000 
Straw Goods, including Ic nvwas 690,000 | Miscellaneous Articles, not otherwise 
Surgical and Dental Instruments, enumerated. (Estimated) ...... ..3,000,000 
Trusses, and Artificial Limbs ...... 350,000 —— 
Sugar, Refined, and Molasses........ 6,500,000 | Total Annual Product of Manu- 
Teeth, Porcelain........ ‘ - 500,000 rai Industry in Philadel- 
Tin, Zine, and Sheet-Iron Ware.. .- 1,200,000 SI biauc~sctnaemh »0,5,00 00s 145,348,738 
Tobacco Manufactures, Cigars, Snuff, Add for Leading Branches in the 
giwed sabes. scaghasesdagtiheees 3,256,500 vicinity of Philadelphia. . 26,500,000 
T: pa and Portmanteaus........... 313,000 oe crahemarel 
Turnings in Wood........... 550,000 | Total for Philadelphia and vicin- 
Type and Stereotype. hktnades +e then 650,000 SUF ce cwecwcesccse. coscdhg nesese $171,848,738 








ART. VIIL—STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE AND ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS. 


In common with the whole country, we have read, with instruction and pleas- 
ure, the able state papers which have recently been issued from the Government 
office at Washington, and constitute, as it were, the annual balance-sheet of the 
nation. These papers, according to custom, will be analyzed and incorporated 
in the pages of the Review, where they will doubtless prove most acceptable to 
its readers, both for present use and future reference ; and in making the analysis, 
we draw upon the columns of that excellent journal, (the Washington States), 
whose circulation, we trust, is extending very widely. 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


The greater portion of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
is devoted to the operation of the tariff of 1857, and to a discussion 
of the best means of so revising the tariff, that the required revenue 
may be raised by imposing on the people at large the smallest and 
most equal burdens. 

It is considered a subject of regret that a public necessity requires 
a revision of the tariff of 1857, before a sufficient time has elapsed to 
test its legitimate effects upon the business of the country, as well as 
the revenues of the Government. 

The proposition of a high protective tariff is not favorably consid- 
ered by the Secretary. 

Adbering to the principles of the present tariff act, the Secretary 
recommends such changes as will, in his opinion, produce the amount 
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of revenue required for the publie service. It is suggested that 
schedules C, D, F, G, H, be raised respectively to 25, 20, 15, 10, 
and 5 per cent. This change will, it is believed, increase the receipts 
by $1,800,000. To raise the additional amount needed will not re- 
quire an increase of all the rates of duty of the present tariff; it will 
become necessary to select certain articles to be transferred from ~ 
lower to higher schedules. 

The public debt on the Ist of July, 1857, was $29,060,386 90. 
During the last fiseal year there was paid of that debt the sum of 
$3,904,409 24, leaving the sum of $25,155,977 66 outstanding on 
the first of July, 1858. To this amount must be added the sum of 
$10,000,000 negotiated during the present fiscal year, of the loan au- 
thorized by the act of June 14, 1858. There was issued under the 
provisions of the act of December 23, 1857, during the last fiscal 
year, treasury-notes to the amount of $23,716,300, of which there 
was redeemed, during the same period, $3,961,500, leaving the sum of 
$19,754,800 outstanding on the first of July, 1858. As these notes 
will become due and payable during the next fiscal year, some provis- 
ion therefore is recommended to be made. 

The Secretary is opposed to the policy of adding this amount to 
the permanent public debt by funding the notes. On the other hand, 
their entire redemption in one year would cali for an increase of the 
tariff to a point which would render necessary another revision of it in 
the succeeding year. In the opinion of the Secretary, the true policy 
would be to look, in the present revision of the tariff, to their gradual 
redemption, commencing with the next fiscal year. To carry out 
this policy, it is reeommended that Congress should provide for the 
raising of such an amount of revenue as will enable the Secretary to 
redeem a portion of them, and, at the same time, extend for one year 
the provisions of the act of December 23, 1857, authorizing the reissue 
of such portion of tiem as the means of the Government are not suf- 
ficient to redeem. 

The operations of the independent treasury system have been con- 
ducted during the last fiscal year with the usual success. The Secre- 
tary is well satisfied that the wholesome resiraint which the co!lection 
of the Government dues in specie exerts over the operation of our 
present banking system, contributed in no small degree to mitigate the 
disasters of the late revulsion. 

The attention of Congress is again called to the provisions of the 
act of March 3, 1857, on the subject of deposites by the disbursing 
agents of the Government. The objects which the act sought to ac- 
complish, meet the entire approval of the Secretary, and it has been 
carried out to the utmost extent that was practicable, but a full exe- 
cution of the law is impossible as it now stands. 

By the report of the Director of the Mint, it appears that the 
amount of builion received at the several mint establishments during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, was $51,494,311 29 in gold, 
and $9,199,954 67 in silver, and that the coinage during the same 
period amounted to $52,889,800 29 in gold, and $8,233,287 77 in 
silver, and $234,000 in cents. 
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The Director recommends that the law be so amended as to make 
silver a legal tender to the extent of fifty or one hundred dollars ; but 
the Secretary sees no urgent necessity for such a change. 

Many of the various public buildings under the direction of the 
Bureau of Construction have been completed during the past year, and 
are ready to be occupied for the purposes for which they were in- 
tended. In the last report, the attention of Congress was called to 
the fact that, owing to the condition of the treasury, the department 
had postponed the building of a portion of the public works authorized 
by previous enactments. The Secretary considers the present condi - 
tion of the treasury as not more favorable for their construction. 

‘The recommendations in the last report on the subject of hospitals, 
are renewed. 

It is deemed most important that the bill for the consolidation and 
revision of the revenue laws should receive the favoreble action of 
Congress during the present session. 

On the Ist of July, 1857, being the commencement of the 

fiscal year 1858, the balance in the treasury Was .....-.... $17,710,114 27 


The receipts into the treasury during the fiscal year 1858, 
were $70,273,869 59, as follows: 


Quarter ending Sept. 30, 1857— 


tn ee Sy meer ree ee pee $18,578,729 37 
rebels Jemde..0:s ..ncinsa »:0 6vemiesues obese 2,059,449 39 
Miscellaneous sources..........scseeeceeeees 296,641 05 


20,929,819 81 








Quarter ending Dee. 31, 1857— 


NE in aitaies cdeubi eles ey et oe $6,237,723 69 
eS a EE OR Pea 498,781 53 
Miscellaneous sources............csssceecees 856,159 78 


7,092,665 00 





Quarter ending March 31, 1858— 


PROG RIID Cos pains 6 'k.0 og 0 9 «04 ee $7,127.900 69 
UO ME ao a ns i as 005003 cet tawngnueer 480,936 88 
Miscellaneous sources .........c.-e+eeee0e8--090,090 78 
Treasury-notes issued. ...............0005: 11,087,600 00 


19,090,128 35 





Quarter ending June 30, 1858— 


CMR Coin tis 0 ccavc eunruuiwis Unk totmee $9,850,267 21 
OU, BOI, 5. vince ccvcdcccnccakhosuas isa ee 
Miscellaneous sources.... .........0++eeeee- 207,741 15 
Treasury-notes issued. ...........00ese00> 12,628,700 00 


23,161,256 43 


The aggregate means, therefore, for the service of the fiseal 
year ending June 80, 1858, were.........0cccecccecccesees 87,988,983 86 
The expenditures during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, 
were as follows: 
Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous. . . ...$26,387,822 20 
Service in charge of Interior Department.......... 6,051,923 38 
Service in charge of War Department..........-. 25,485,383 60 
Service in charge of Navy Department...... .... 13,976,000 59 
Public debt and redemption of treasury-notes........ 9,684,537 99 
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During the first quarter of the current fiscal year, from July 1 to 
September 30, 1858, the receipts into the treasury, were 
$25,230,879 46. 

It is estimated that the receipts during the remaining quarters of 
the current fiscal year to June 30, 1858, will be $38,500,000. 

The estimated ordinary means for the current fiscal year, are 
$70,129,195 56. 

The expenditures of the first quarter of the current fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1858, were $21,708,198 51. 

It is estimated that the expenditures during the’ remaining three 
quarters, will be $52,357,698 48. 

The estimated total expenditures for the current fiscal year are, 
therefore, $74,065,896 99. 


THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


In the administration of the Interior Department, there is no sub- 
ject of greater magnitude or of deeper interest to the people of the 
United States than that of the public lands. Our system of dispo- 
sing of them is the most just and equal, and at the same time the 
most conducive to their rapid settlement and reclamation from a wild 
and unproductive state, that has ever been devised by any govern- 
ment which has possessed extensive tracts of uncultivated land. It 
is a system peculiar to the United States, and is based upon the sim- 
ple but just principle, that, as the public domain is the property of 
the pegple of all the States collectively, any individual desiring to 
appropriate to himself any particular portion of it, is allowed to do 
so by paying into the common treasury a moderate consideration. 

Under our system of public sales and pre-emption rights, settle- 
ments have been made on a secure and permanent basis. The tide 
of emigration has rolled westward from the Atlantic coast, driving 
the Indian before it, and leaving in its rear flourishing States and 
prosperous communities, till it has now reached the heart of the con- 
tinent; while from the shores of the Pacific, for several years past,” 
the enterprising pioneer has been on his steady march eastward, ex- 
ploring unknown territory, and bringing to light the rich mine and 
the prolific soil, which the industrious settler will soon occupy and 
improve. 

In the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, the system yield- 
ing these results has been the work of enlightened legislation, extend- 
ing through half a century. It is peculiarly adapted to the wants 
and characteristics of our people. It lies at the foundation of our 
rapid progress as a nation, has developed our physical resources, and, 
in my opinion, needs no material change. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, there have been dis- 
posed of to individuals 9,607,058.46 acres of the public lands, of 
which 3,804,908 acres were sold for cash, yielding $2,116,768 ; and 
5,802,153 acres were located with military bounty land warrants. 

Of the quantity sold for cash, 817,529.35 acres were sold at 
and above one dollar and ‘twenty-five cents per acre, and yielded 
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$1,150,166 73; while 2,987,397.11 acres were sold at graduated 
prices, for which the sum of $966,601 29 was received into the 
treasury. 

The lands which have been sold and located during the year were, 
in the raain, for actual settlement or cultivation. 

On the 30th September, 1858, the quantity of surveyed lands 
ready to be brought into market was 61,951,049 acres ; and there 
were then sabject to sale at private entry, at all the land offices, over 
80,000,000 acres. 

Under the various acts of Congress, of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 
1855, there have been issued 516,768 military bounty land warrants, 
requiring 55,731,890 acres of the public domain to satisfy them. Of 
these 416,632 had been located to the 30th September last, on 
44,238,030 acres of land, leaving outstanding 100,136 warrants, 
calling for 11,493,860 acres of land. 

It is confidently expected that during the next calendar year the 
receipts from the sales of public land, and the quantities sold and 
located, will be greatly increased. The income from this source will 
be, it is estimated, at least five millions of dollars. 

The aggregate quantity of swamp and overflowed lands selected 
and reported, to the 30th September last, as enuring to States under 
the grants of 1849 and 1850, is 55,129,492 acres, of which there 
have been approved and certified to said States, under the act of 
1849, 7,379,994 acres, and under the act of 1850, 33,543,187 acres; 
making an aggregate of 40,923,181 acres. 

It has been satisfactorily ascertained that mines of the precious 
metals are to be found in the Territories of Washington, Oregon, 
New Mexico, and Kansas, and the time has arrived for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to adopt some definite policy as to its 
mineral lands. Under the act of March 3, 1853, providing for the 
survey of the public lands in California, the surveyor-general is pro- 
hibited from laying off, by subdivisional lines, those townships of land 

which are mineral. 

' During the past year there has been much excitement among the 
wild tribes in the interior of the continent. The withdrawal of the 
troops from the military posts on the frontier, and their march 
through the Indian country to the Territory of Utah; the pass- 
age of the many supply trains of great magnitude, with their nu- 
merous attendants, over the long route to the same destination ; 
and the discovery of new gold mines in the Territories of New Mex- 
ico, Kansas, and Washington, and in the British possessions adjacent 
to our northern boundaries west of the Rocky Mountains, have set 
in motion a larger class of adventurers, who have traversed extensive 
tracts of country heretofore untrod save by Indian tribes. The open- 
ing of three wagon roads, and the establishment of the overland 
mail routes across the continent, have presented new inducements 
and facilities for travelling over the plains of the interior ; and all 
these causes combined have had no little influence in disturbing our 
amicable relations with those nomadic tribes, that subsist almost ex- 
clusively upon the spoils of the chase. 
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With the exception of the marauding bands that wander about the 
boundary between the United States and Mexico, toward whom we 
should pursue an energetic and decisive policy, the great mass of the 
Indians are now in a condition and temper to inspire the hope that 
increased success will crown the efforts now making for their im- 
provement. 

During the year ending 30th September last, 13,815 bounty land 
warrants were issued, requiring 2,034,420 acres of land to satisfy 
them. Under the acts of 1847 and 1855, there are about 74,000 boun- 
ty land claims pending in the office, originally suspended on account 
of informality, irregularity, or defective proof. Many of these cases 
are called up from time to time by the parties interested for re-exam- 
ination, requiring a large amount of labor and patient investigation 
in the disposition of them, 

The whole number of army pensioners under the various acts of 
Congress is 10,723, requiring for their payment the annual sum of 
$902,700 29. 

The whole number of navy pensioners is 892, and the aggregate 
amount of their annual payments is $130,501 10. 

The entire amount which has heretofore been paid under the 
various pension and bounty land acts far exceeds the anticipations of 
those who advocated their enactment, and will be learned by the 
country with some surprise. It appears that the total disbursement 
for pensions up to this date is about $90,000,000. If to this sum 
we add the bounties in land, 62,739,362 acres, and estimate that 
land at $1 25 per acre, the total amount granted for bounties and 
pensions will be $168,424, 202. 

From the Ist of January to the 30th of September, 1858, four 
thousand and ninety-one applications for patents were received, and 
six hundred and ninety-six caveats filed, against four thousand and 
ninety-five applications for patents, and eight hundred and twenty 
caveats for the corresponding quarters of last year. During the 
same period, two thousand eight hundred and sixteen patents were 
issued, fifteen extensions of old patents granted, and twelve hundred 
and fifty-six applications rejected. 

Lanp-Orrice.— Under the acts of 1849 and 1850, granting the 
swamp and overflowed lands to the States within which they are 
situated, there have been selected and reported to the General Land- 
Office 55,129,492.13 acres; upon which patents, and lists having 
the effect of patents, have issued for 36,096,858.34 acres. 


Of this Ohio receives........... Pet EER 58,438.14 acres. 
Bo@iona. ...: Sabres ve ney ea 1,834,782.50 “ 
a 8,248,891.46 “ 
MI aii toch niente inch o> he 4,248,203.81 “ 
Alabama........0¢¢ / Pee 2,595.51 * 
Se eee eee eee 2,836,675.89 
Ieee. « sncdeeaes itid.s. uae i. 1,752,296.29 + 
Louisiana, act 1849,.............- 10,660,398.33 

* ian en aed ees 4 641,945.95 « 
Mindie ato iscncccncekeei ssi canes 7,278,724.72 « 
ArkAMOGS..00.. 20000 hedtéa Lcd vob 8,562,752.93 
| rye Pes ONE 11,790,637.46 « 


PE... s.o00 wos obdatee mas elbs 2,827,199.14 “ 
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By the acts of Congress of May 15th, 17th, June 3d, and August 
11th, 1856, and March 3d, 1857, grants of land for railroad pur- 
poses were made to Iowa, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Mississippi, and Minnesota. The linesj of roads are de- 
scribed in the acts, and the alternate sections, within six miles on 
each side thereof, are granted with the right of selecting, within the 
limit of 15 miles, other lands in lieu of those which the United 
States may have sold, or otherwise disposed of, within the six miles 
limit. 

With the exception of two of the roads, the States have accepted 
the grants, the surveys of most of the roads have been made, and re- 
ported to the General Land Office, and the work connected with the 
adjustment of the grants, assigning to the States the granted lands, 
and restoring to market the reserved government lands, is rapidly 


progressing. 
Iowa receives for the— 
Dubuque and Pacific railroad............... 1,137,143 acres. 
Iowa Central Airline railroad...............+ 686,523 “ 
Mississippi and Missouri railroad............ 400,000 “ 
Burlington and Missouri railroad............ 252,656 “ 
Making a total of.............0.e0008 2,476,321 “ 


Alabama receives for the— 
Florida railroad, the Mobile and Girard, and 
the Alabama and Tennessee railroads...... 1,148,500 « 


Florida receives for the— 





Florida and Alabama railroad.............. 165,687 * 
Florida and Alabama Gulf Centra! railroad... 27,778 * 
Pensacola and Georgia, (estimated).......... 901,000 “ 
Florian: (estate) oo.n0 <i onde avenedeen urines 280,000 « 
Making a total of ............cecsee. 1,874,465 
Louisiana receives for the— 
New-Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western “ 
VORINOE Ss 5 ¢ cbikiuse ccksupecaueeeeeubet. 684,000 
Vicksburg, Shreveport, and Texas railroad... 863,670 “ 
Making a total of. ...........2...+00. 1,047,670 “ 
Wisconsin receives for the— 
La Crosse and Milwaukie railroad........ ... 725,000 « 
St. Croix and Lake Superior railroad......... 900,000“ 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Fond du Lac railroad... 600,000 « 
Making a total of... ........00ecceees 2,225,000 “ 
It is estimated that Michigan will receive for her part of the— 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Fond du Lac railroad. . 575,000 acres. 
Grand Rapids and Indiana railroad........... 660,000 « 
Detroit and Milweukie railroad.............. 35,000 “ 
Point Huron and Milwaukie railroad......... 15,000 « 
Flint and Pere Marquette railroad........... 625,000 « 





Making a total of...... oe ee ee 1,910,000 « 
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It is estimated that under the act of March 3, 1857, Minnesota 
will receive for the— . 


Minnesota and Pacific railroad........... iis 850,000 acres. 
men tee WIGS, ob ceicke 340 cht ok o00.cbcduos 400,000 « 
oe and Cedar Valley railroad and its 
Pr ore A 150,000 “ 
Making a total of...........:.cceeees 1,400,000 “ 


The report presents no estimate of the lands granted to the South- 
ern Minnesota and Southern railroads, the maps being incomplete, 
and not finally acted upon. 

The following is the estimate of the quantities of land (offered 
and unoffered) up to this time, released from railroad withdrawals, 
and restored to market. 


bb, is deb bb 00 cS Eee d ob lend Be Bs aee RS 4,000,000 acres. 
Wisconsin,...... Os 4b beeen s npebebbdadeaishoeta be 8,250,000 “ 
pS POULT EE TRE Eo Mae werissa> 6 0 oh Ps 1,590,000 “ 
hed + .04 chbmadh COSSSURREDAMEED 5s obese 750,000 « 
SPP ore ere a ee | a ee 2,000,000 “ 
ee ey ote Gabe Sue Sbels .-cvoesssc eens « 
We oa hs ud bb aati ont ciis .----18,590,000 “ 


PENSION OFFICE. 


It appears from the report of the Commissioner of Pensions that 
the business of his bureau is now up to date in all its branches, and 
that a material reduction of its clerical force will soon become ne- 
cessary. 

During the past year 209 army invalid pensioners have been 
added to the rolls, the aggregate of whose yearly stipend is $18,775 ; 
that the allowances of 35 have been increased in the further sum o1 
$1,386, and that the whole number of pensioners of this class now 
on the rolls in all the States is 4,916, requiring the annual sum of 
$446,485,93. The claims of eleven surviving Revolutionary sol- 
diers have been allowed, and five have had their stipend increased. 
One hundred and fifty-two claims have been allowed to widows of 
revolutionary soldiers for the aggregate annual sum of $8,354 06, 
and thirty-nine have had their pensions increased in the further sum 
of $2,070 35 per annum. The number of revolutionary soldiers 
yet alive and drawing pensions is 253, and the number of widows of 
deceased Revolutionary soldiers is 4,209. The annual amount 
which is -required for the former is $14,734 29, and for the latter, 
$334,450 85. 

The number of revolutionary soldiers, whose deaths have been 
reported during the year is 104, and of widows, 624. One hundred 
and eighty-seven claims have been allowed to widows and orphans 
of the army, whose yearly pensions amount to $13,924. The whole 
number of this class now on the rolls is 1,345, and their pensions 
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amount to $107,029 22 per annum. The whole number of army 
pensioners now on the rolls, under all the acts, is 10,723, and the 
sum of their stipends is $902,700 29. ‘Thirty claims have been 
allowed to invalids of the navy, requiring $1,485 50 per annum, and 
thirty-two to widows and orphans of deceased naval officers, &c., 
requiring the annual sum of $6,696. The whole number of navy 
pensioners now on the rolls, is 892, whose pensions amount to the 
aggregate sum of $130,501 10 per annum. The entire amount paid 
during the year ending June 30, 1858, for army and navy pensions, 
exclusive of the half-pay pension claims, adjudicated by the Third 
Auditor of the Treasury, and of what are termed “ unclaimed pen- 
sions,” was $1,130,369 95. 

Under the act of June 3, 1858, renewing and continuing for life, 
or during widowhood, the half-pay pensions previously granted to 
certain widows and orphans, for the limited period of five , years, 
541 claims have been allowed, involving the immediate payment of 
$46,031 15, and $44,087 annually thereafter. The whole number 
of claims to be allowed under this act, is estimated to be not 
less than 3,000. The report asserts a saving to the treasury of 
$118,670 20 during the past year as the result of the Secretary’s 
decision to discontinue the practice (pronounced by the Attorney- 
General to be illegal) of paying to the children of deceased revolu- 
tionary soldiers, and of their widows, the ‘pensions they might have 
drawn, but did not claim during their lifetime. 

The whole number of bounty land warrants issued during the 
year is 13,815, which require 2,034,420 acres of land to satisfy 
them. This, added to the quantity reported last year, makes the 
whole amount of public land granted by the United States for mili- 
tary services, 62,739,362 acres. The number of bounty land claims 
on the suspended files, under the acts of 1847 and 1855, which may 
or may not be established by further evidence, is about 74,000. It 
appears that 398,980 acres of bounty land is yet due to officers and 
soldiers of the Revolution, and to soldiers of the late war with Great 
Britain, which, if claimed, cannot be awarded unless the limitation 
of the time, within which the warrants must be issued, be extended, 
which the report recommends. Numerous frauds, under the bounty 
land laws, have been detected during the past year, covering 175,000 
acres of land. Four of the perpetrators of them have been convict- 
ed and sentenced; one has escaped punishment under the statute 
limiting prosecutions to two years after the commission of the 
offence, and thirteen others, against whom indictments have been 
found, await trial. Besides these, it is intimated that strong suspi- 
cions exist against other parties against whom the evidence is not 
yet sufficient to justify judicial proceedings. 

The Commissioner states, that the laudable desire of his predeces- 
sors to execute the recent bounty land laws with a dispatch com- 
mensurate with the number and necessities of their beneficiaries, 
prevented their making such permanent records of their labors 
us they designed, and that he is having this necessary work accom- 
plished. 
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Allusion is made to a forthcoming report, in answer to a call from - 
the Senate, for information as to the amount expended on account 
of pensions in the several States since the foundation of Govern- 
ment; and it is stated that the sum already paid by the United 
States for military services, in land and money (estimating the land 
at $1 25 per acre), amounts to about $168,424,202. The Commis- 
sioner concludes his report by renewing certain previous recommen- 
dations which further reflection and experience approve, and with an 
acknowledgment of the prompt and efficient co-operation of the 
gentlemen immediately associated with him in his branch of the 
public service. 


THE INDIANS, 


The whole number of Indians within our limits is estimated to be 
about 350,000. The whole number of tribes and separate bands is 
175, with 44 of which we have treaty engagements. The number of 
ratified Indian treaties, since the adoption of the Constitution, is 393, 
nearly all of which contain provisions still in force. The quantity 
of land acquired by these treaties is about 581,163,188 acres; the 
entire cost of fulfilling these treaties will be $49,816,344. Froma 
part of these lands the Government received no pecuniary advanta- 
ges, because they were ceded to the respective States within whose 
limits they were situated. From those sold, the Federal Treasury 
received not only the whole of the expense incurred for their acqui- 
sition, survey and sale, but a surplus of at least one hundred millions 
of dollars. 

The amount applicable for the fulfilment of treaties, and for other 
objects connected with the Indian policy for the present fiscal year. 
was $4,852,407 34, of which sum $204,662 89 was derived from 
investments of trust funds. ‘The whole amount of trust funds held 
on Indian account is $10,590,649 62, of which $3,502,241 82 has 
been invested in stocks of various States and the United States; the 
remainder, viz. : $7,088,407 80, is retained in the treasury, and the 
interest thereon annually appropriated by Congress. The Commis- 
sioner thinks it worthy of consideration whether it will not be advis- 
able, when the national treasury shall be in a condition to admit of 
it, also to invest the above amount of $7,088,407 80 in like man- 
ner with the other Indian trust funds. 

The aggregate amount appropriated by Congress for the Indian 
service during the present fiscal year was $2,659,389, of which 
$1,309,054 was required for the fulfilment of treaties, leaving only 
$1,350,335 for recognized and established objects of expenditure 
connected with our Indian policy, over which economical discretion 
could be exercised. The Commissioner hopes, by a system of re- 
trenchment already commenced in the colonizing policy in Oregon, 
California, and Texas, to reduce materially the expenses of the 
remainder of the present, and during the next fiscal year. Every 
item in the estimate submitted for the last-mentioned period has been 
carefully scrutinized, and the sum estimated is less by $744,829 51 
than the amount appropriated for the present fiscal year. 

VOL, L—NO. I. 6 
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The Commissioner points out three fatal errors, which haye marked 
our policy toward the Indians from the very beginning, viz. : 

1. Their removal from place to place as our population advanced, 

2. The assignment of too great an extent of country to be held by 
them in common. 


3. The allowance of large sums of money as annuities. 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


Since the last annual report, the Department has been required to 
employ a naval force for the purpose of arresting unlawful expedi- 
tions against Nicaragua, resisting the exercise of the right of search 
by British cruisers in the neighborhood of Cuba, and enforcing a 
demand of redress for an insult to our flag and for injuries to our citi- 
zens by the government of Paraguay. 

The orders and the successful action of Flag-Officer Paulding, and 
those under his command, in breaking up the expedition against 
Nicaragua, set on foot by General Walker, were fully communicated 
to Congress at its last session, by the special message of the President 
of January 17, 1858. 

The vessels sent into the neighborbood of Cuba, to resist the exer- 
eise of the right of search by British cruisers, were all deemed effect- 
ive for the object for which they were sent, because, in the execution 
of their mission, no one of them would have hesitated to resist a ship 
of the largest class. They were instructed to protect all vessels of 
the United States against the exercise of the right of search on the 
high seas, in time of peace, by the armed vessels of any other power. 
These instructions have been often repeated, and are now regarded 
as standing instructions to the navy of the United States, wherever 
employed. They put the deck of an American vessel on the same 
footing with American soil, the invasion of which, under foreign au- 
thority, is to be as strenuously resisted in the one case as in the 
other. They regard such invasion as in the highest degree offensive 
to the United States, incompatible with their sovereignty and with 
the freedom of the seas, and to be met and resisted by the whole 
power of the country. 

Congress having authorized the President to use force to obtain 
redress from the government of Paraguay, it was deemed expedient 
to send a powerful fleet into that neighborhood, to be employed, if ne- 
cessary, for that purpose. Accordingly the squadron on the east 
coast of South America has been increased, so that it will consist of 
two frigates, two sloops-of-war, three brigs, twelve armed steamers, 
and two armed store-ships. They have been ordered to rendezvous 
near Buenos Ayres, and to be in readiness for any action that may 
be required. It has been the object of the Department to leave no 
doubt as to the success of the expedition. In connection with this 
matter, it is recommended that the nine steamers which have been 
chartered for service in the expedition be purchased by the Govern- 
ment. ‘Their total cost would be $530,000. 

For the support of the navy and marine corps, and all other ob- 
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jects under the control of the Navy Department, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1858, the estimates were $13,803,212 77; appro- 
priations, $14,240,247 27; expenditures, $13,870,684 76; there 
having been some curtailment of expenditures by reason of a falling 
off of the revenue. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, the estimates were 
$14,616,298 23 ; appropriations, $14,508,354 23, these having been 
largely retrenched in consequence of the diminution of the reve- 
nue, and again increased by appropriating $1,200,000 for eight light- 
draught war-steamers, which were not embraced in the estimates. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, the estimates are 

. $13,500,370 80, including $674,000 for completing the eight light- 
draught steamers authorized at the last session of Congress, and not 
including the usual compensation of $935,850 for steamship mail 
service, which will then be discontinued. 

These estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, are, for 
the navy proper, $9,470,879 ; for the marine corps, $703,394 55; 
and for all other objects, $3,326,097 25. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The authorized strength of the army, as posted, is 18,165; but the 
actual strength on the Ist July, distributed throughout the States.and 
Territories of the entire confederacy, holding the posts defending our 
extended frontier, and protecting, as far as possible, the routes from, 
the Mississippi valley to our Pacific possessions, was 17,498, The. 
demands at the various posts, and for what the Secretary terms “the. 
police operations of the army,” left only 13 regiments—little over 
11,000 men for actuai service—and upon this small force devolved 
the arduous duty of the Indian war, which extended this year from 
the British possessions on the Pacific, to the Texan borders, as well 
as crushing the Utah rebellion. With considerable pride it is asserted 
that no army of the same size, and in the same space of time, ever 
performed marches and movements of such extent—surmennting such 
formidable obstacles. 

Within a year the regiments average a march of 1,234 miles; the 
marches being made, in the main, through uninhabited solitudes and 
sterile deserts. Every item of supply, from a horseshoe nail to the 
heaviest ordnance, was carried along to be ready at any emergency. 
Secretary Floyd recommends for well-deserved commendation, the la- 
bor, foresight, method, and care which systematized, and the energy 
and activity which carried out the operations. 

A permanent peace has been established with the Indian tribes of 
Washington and Oregon Territories, owing to the wise forecast of 
Brevet Brigadier-General Clark, commanding the Department of the 
Pacific, and to Colonel Wright, of the 9th Infantry, who: prosecuted. 
the campaign against the powerful tribes of Spokanes and Cour 
d’Alenes, aided by the Palouses and other tribes. 

In New-Mexico the warlike Navajos have risen, and, up to last 
accounts, show no disposition ‘to succumb. ‘The expedition against. 
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them has been conducted with skill, courage, and energy, by Col. 
Bonneville, upon whom the command devolved from the return to 
the States of Brevet Brigadier-General Garland in ill-health. 

The enemy has been met on several occasions, and always routed, 
although our disparity of numbers has always been very great. The 
Navajos are very rich in herds and flocks, and possess considerable 
quantities of grain, enough to enable them, for some time, to prose- 
cute the war. They probably number about three thousand mounted 
warriors, an extremely formidable force, particularly in the wild and 
remote country they inhabit. 

In Texas, and on its borders, the war with the Camanches of the 
plains and their kinsmen, the Kiowas, progresses. Our troops, un- 
der Major Van Dorn, have met and routed the Indians, yet the Sec- 
retary feels justified in believing the war but actually just begun, and 
expects it to be fierce. 

In addition to these operations, troops have been placed upon the 
northwestern frontier, to afford protection to the border settlements. 
Apprehensions of hostility from the Indians beyond the confines of 
Iowa and Minnesota exist, and the Secretary regrets that sufficient 
men cannot be spared to quiet these alarms. 

The Secretary has caused a map to be made, showing all the mili- 
tary posts, and the roads travelled; and argues from the facts thus 
laid before the President, that both economy and the proper efficiency 
of the army require an increase of it; and knowing, as he does, the 
action of Congress upon this subject at the last session, he feels con- 
strained to lay these facts before the country, that any apparent lack 
of efficiency in giving complete protection to our frontiers may be 
set down to the want of numbers, and not to any want of activity on 
the part of our troops. 

The public are tolerably familiar with the progress of the Mormon 
war. ‘The moral sentiment of the country was with the government, 
and adequate and prompt preparation was an act of humanity and 
mercy to those deluded people, in preventing an effusion of blood. 
The calm and lofty bearing of Brevet Brigadier A. S. Johnston under 
the trials and embarrassments of the movements in Utah meed de- 
served recognition. Capt. R. B. Marcy’s(3d infantry) march through 
the trackless wilderness, and over rugged and pathless mountains— 
from ¥ort Bridger to New Mexico in search of supplies, and his re- 
turn, forms a brilliant episode in the Report. Secretary Floyd thinks 
that the necessity which called for troops in Utah, will require a strong 
force there yet, as the people still evince insubordination and moody 
discontent. 

Great improvements have been made iu the roads through the 
Territory of Utah since the march of the army thither. A new 
route has been opened from Fort Bridger to the present encampment 
of the army near Utah lake, by what is called the Valley of the 
Timpanogos, which diminishes the distance to California in compari- 
son with that usually travelled by Soda Springs, two hundred and 
fifty miles; and is shorter by one hundred and thirty miles than the 
present route through Salt Lake. 
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Every year exhibits the great advantage of military explorations 
and surveys. The large and almost wholly unknown region of 
country lying between our Atlantic and Pacific frontiers, is becoming 
every day more familiarly understood by means of information gained 
through these explorations and surveys. 

Important additions to our geographical knowledge have been 
made since the last report, by the expeditions to the Colorado regions, 
under Lieutenant Ives, as well as the Black Hills west of Nebraska 
Territory. The entire explorations of the sources of the Missouri is 
recommended. The Secretary believes that a most important line of 
intercommunication between the Mississippi Valley and the river 
Oregon will yet be opened, either through the country spoken of, or 
a little more north, upon a line extending from Lake Superior, along 
_ the waters of the upper Missouri to those of the Oregon. At all 

events, we need information about this country. A geological map, 
too, is needed, upon which the extensive deposits of precious metals 
throughout our vast dominion, in search for which such immense 
spms are annually expended, would be accurately marked; while 
the great articles of national wealth and prosperity—iron, coal, and 
salt—would be so clearly defined that no money need ever be thrown 
away in fruitless search for them in localities where they do not exist. 
Such a map would direct wisely the expenditures of money and labor, 
and would restrain losses likely to arise from ignorance or wilful 
misrepresentation. 

In expeditions against the roving tribes of the plains, camels could 
be used to very great advantage. In the space of three days a well- 
appointed command could set out and traverse a space of 150 miles, 
without difficulty or much fatigue, and fall upon any Indian tribe 
perfectly unawares. They would be able to carry all necessary sup- 
plies for the campaign, and traverse the arid plains without any in- 
convenience from want 6f water. The camel lives and thrives upon 
what would not sustain the hardiest mule, and it could not fail to be 
a measure of wise economy, if Congress would authorize a purchase 
of a thousand camels for the purposes spoken of. This could be done 
at comparatively small cost, if a suitable vessel of the navy was de- 
tailed to transport them. 


THE UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE. 


On the first of July last an arrangement took effect by which 
mails are conveyed between Washington and New-Orleans in four 
and a half days, by way of Richmond and Lynchburg, Va., Knox- 
ville and Grand Junction, Tenn., and Jackson, Miss. 

From and after Ist July next, mails are to be conveyed by the 
same route in three days and a half. 

The proposed route from New-York via Fernandina and Cedar 
Key, Fla., to New-Orleans, is favorably noticed, but no progress has 
been made in the negotiations for putting it in operation. 


8ST. LOUIS AND NEW-ORLEANS MAIL. 


The great through mails between Cairo, IIl., and New-Orleans, 
will, before the end of the year, be conveyed mostly by railroad. 
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Anticipating this state of things, the Department, at the lettings 
of contracts, divided the Mississippi river routes, as follows : 

St. Louis via Cairo to Memphis, Tenn., three times a week. 

Nashville via Cairo to Memphis three times a week, the two 
routes, running on alternate days, making six weekly trips each way, 
between Cairo and Memphis. — 

Memphis to New-Orleans, six times a week, with one additional 
_ weekly trip between Memphis and Napoleon, and four additional 

weekly trips between St. Francisville and New-Orleans. 

The cost of these routes is $169,715 per annum less than that 
under the contracts which expired 30th June last, and the new ser- 
vice is in all respects more satisfactory than the old. 

The shortest time by the river between Cairo and New-Orleans 
has been four days. 

By land the time will probably be two days, while the expense 
for the new service, both by the river and land, will be $57,290 per 
annum, within that of the river service alone, up to 1st July last. 

‘ 
GREAT OVERLAND MAIL ROUTE. 


The conveyance of the letter mails overland between the Missis- 
sippi river and San Francisco commenced on 15th September last, 
and the Department reports the conclusive and triumphant success 
of the route. The departure and arrivals of mails were noticed 
with unbounded demonstration of joy and exultation. 


TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE. 


A contract has been made for conveying mails from New-Orleans, 
by the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, to San Francisco, semi-monthly, 
time fifteen days. The service actually commenced 27th October, 
under auspices which, it is believed, promise complete success. 


THE EXPENSES AND UTILITY OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The expenses of the Department over and above its revenues, have 
regularly increased ever since the reduction of postages. 

If it be desired to relieve the treasury from the requisitions upon 
- it for the service of this Department, it will be necessary not only to 
reduce expenses by disconnecting the mails from the transportation 
of passengers and freight, but to increase the revenue by the imposi- 
tion of rates of postage approaching more nearly the value or cost of 
transportation and delivery of letters and printed matter. A move 
in this direction was made at the last session of Congress by the in- 
troduction of a bill in the Senate having for its chief objects the 
raising of the three-cent rate upon letters to five cents, and the 
abolition of the discount now allowed by law for the payment of 
newspaper and pamphlet postage quarterly or yearly in advance. 
' It is believed that the effect of this bill would be to raise the reve- 
nue from postages about $3,500,000, without taking into view the 
provision it contains in relation to the transmission of public docu- 
ments. ‘The immense masses of heavy books and documents sent 
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through the mails to all parts of the country devolve a very con- 
siderable expense upon the Department for larger means of trans- 
portation than would be required for the ordinary mails. This ex- 
pense, it is true, is compensated in part by the annugl appropriation 
of $700,000 from the treasury by the acts of March 3, 1847, and 
March 8, 1851; but this allowance is not believed to be one half of 
what such matter would amount to if charged with postage. 

It is not fair, however, to measure the post-office’s usefulness by 
the mere receipt of postages, nor to complain that, in accomplishiag 
great and lasting benefits to the commerce, to the settlement and 
security of the country, it has brought some charge on the treasury 
beyond its contributions. The other departments subsist wholly on 
the treasury, bringing no returns whatever into it, Why then 
should it be thought strange that the Post-Office Department, when 
charged with opening new sources of commerce to the merchants, 
new markets for our agricultural products, and placing our govern- 
ment and people in direct and independent communication with the 
other nations of the earth, should not be able to accomplish these 
great results upon a three-cent postage on letters, and on printed 
matter almost no postage at all ? 

The exact principle of justice on this whole subject is conceived 
to be that, in conducting its ordinary business of transmitting cor- 
respondence, it should be thrown entirely upon its own revenues. 
But whenever any service, on the sea or on the land, is required of 
it, mainly, if not exclusively, for national objects—such as the ex- 
tension of our commerce, the spread of our population, and the de- 
velopment of the various resources of our country—the cost there- 
of, in all fairness, ought to be borne by the national treasury. These 
national purposes, if accomplished through the action of the Navy 
and War Departments, as they might be, would necessarily fall on 
the national treasury. What difference, then, should there be in 
this respect, when the same duties are superadded to the Post-Office 
Department, whose rate of postages, its only means of raising rev- 
enue, has been adjusted for very different purposes? It is in the light 
of this distinction that the operations of this Department ought to be 
examined. It is no longer a machine composed of horses, stages, 
and mail-bags, for the transmission mainly of the private correspond- 
enue of individuals; it has become the great pioneer of civilization 
and progress ; it is the agent of commerce and intelligence ; it visits 
every town and city, and comes home to almost every domicil of the 
country ; and its high mission of individual and national usefulness 
ought not to be diminished by any misapprehension of its true char- 
acter and functions. Applying these general remarks to the precise 
question at the present rate of postage, the Postmaster-General says, 
that the last reduction below five cents and the discount allowed on 
the already greatly reduced rates on printed matter, have greatly 
eurtailed the usefulness of the Department in extending our mail ser- 
vice with that celerity, frequency, and uniformity, to all parts of our 
country, which the spirit of improvement in every department of busi- 
ness and of social life so earnestly demands. There are many por- 
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tions of the United States which have not yet received satisfactory 
mail facilities, and are not likely soon to do so with the present in- 
adequate means of the Department. 

In a compact and dense population, the present rate might bear some 
reasonable proportion to the actual cost of transportation ; but in a 
widely-extended country, like the United States, now reaching from 
one ocean to the other, and in many portions of it thinly populated, 
three cents would seem to be altogether insufficient to meet the 
actual expense incurred by the Government in sending forward the 
letters. Heretofore our entire California correspondence has been 
conducted at ten cents, it being over 3,000 miles by the Panama 
route. Since the establishment of our various overland routes, how- 
ever, all our great cities of the valley of the Mississippi are brought 
within the 3,000 miles, and therefore will pay the inadequate post- 
age of only three cents. It is not likely that the people of the At- 
lantic States, and especially of their large cities, will be willing to pay 
ten cents on their extensive correspondence to ‘California, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon, while those in the Mississippi valley will have to 
pay only three cents. To avoid this source of: dissatisfaction and 
the practical inconvenience of having different rates, regulated by 
distances, it is respectfully submitted to the superior wisdom of 
Congress whether one uniform rate of five cents for all distances 
would not enlarge the usefulness of the Department, diminish, if not 
entirely prevent, such heavy drafts on the treasury, and best pro- 
mote the interest and convenience of the people. 

In relation to the franking privilege, it is impossible to tell to what 
extent it is abused—not often, it is to be hoped, by those to whom 
it is allowed by law, but by others, who take the liberty to sign their 
names under some pretended authority to do so, or under no author- 
ity at all. It is impossible for the 28,000 postmasters of the Uni- 
ted States to judge of the genuineness of the signatures, and there- 
fore they can do nothing to prevent abuses. In times of national as 
well as State elections, the post-office conveyances are literally load- 
ed down with partisan documents, for which it is evident somebody 
should pay, if it is expected that the Department should even approx- 
imate its own support. Now, if it be desired by Congress that all 
these documents be transmitted at public expense, let the stamps be 
furnished and charged to members who frank them, so that Congress 
may keep watch over the privileges granted to their own members, 
and prevent abuses which this Department has no power to detect. 


Nowmeer or Post-Orrices.—Whole number 30th June last, 27, 977; of which 
400 are of the class denominated presidential— 


Number established during last fiscal year.................... 2,121 
ee SS eae ny NR ee icy See Barer ren 730 
I Ss xe 6, a 4 BA GMOR Go ain be 0 oh hs ane cab when Hen 1,391 
Number of postmasters appointed.......... 26... 6 cess eeeeeee 8,284 


Of these, 4,595 were to fill vacancies occasioned by resignation, 998 by 
removals, 278 by deaths, 292 by change of names and sites, and 2,121 on 
establishment of new offices. 


Whole number of offices December 1, 1858............4..45. 28,573 
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Transportation Sratistics.—On 30th June last there were in operation 
8,296 mail routes. The number of contractors was 7,044. The lengtl of these 
routes is estimated at 260,603 miles; total annual transportation, 78,765,491 
miles ; and cost $7,795,418, divided as follows: 


Miles. Ann’! Transportation. Cost. 
GOMER 6... oc. ¢ 0c cane 24,481......25,768,462...... $2,828,301 
pnameboat.. . ... sec cceces ae 4,569,610...... 1,233,916 
TERS Reales ao 3 53,700...... 19,555,784...... 1,909,844 
Inferior grades............ 165,429...... 28,876,695...... 1,823.357 


Compared with the service reported June 30, 1857, there is an addition of 
sees miles to the length of routes, and of $1,173,372 to the cost, divided as 
ollows : 


Miles. Cost 
Nr. coos < cette aha aa Be it sniien djvu $268,454 
IER i SEER ES RS ett oibite: sides 241,918 
SS SG CR 5 ng hyd SARE 2 oh eee ey 499,018 
Pr ae tare 163,982 


The lettings of new contracts for the term, commencing Ist July last, 
embraced twenty-one States and Territories of the Northwest, West, and South- 
west, including California, New-Mexico, Utah, Oregon, and Washington. 

The following table shows this new service, including the great overland 
route and Tehuantepec route : 

















Conveyance. Miles of length. athe mo Cost. 
ee 8,603 8,972,850 | $1,022,487. 
_ | were 16,146 8,321,462 1,361,758 
RPP es 40,055 13,933,727 2,580,460 . 
Inferior modes... .. : Pc ceweuen 115,547 18,997,016 1,520,555 
Tee. ot. 0d. ee ee 180,351 45,225,055 6,485,210 





Compared with the services on the 80th June last, in the same States and 
Territories, the length of routes is increased 27,973 miles; the annual trans- 
portation thereon, 9,026,666 ; and the cost, 2,248,156. 

On the 80th June, there were in the service— 


440 route agents, at a compensation of..................+4-. $334,750 00 
28 express route agents, at a compensation of.....:......... 28,000 00 
28 local agents, at a compensation of.............-0+22++0+ 29,989 00 

1464 mail me-sengers, at a compensation of.................-+. 184,634 41 
Bee 62 OS in 5 ci a bk RS Oa a 577,873 41 

This amount, with the increased cost of service under new con- 
tracts commencing July 1... ... 0.0... .ecceesceescccecceces 2,248,156 00 
Added to the cost of service, as in operation June 30......... 7,795,418 00 
Makes total for current year. ......... 2.00.00. .02e eee 10,615,947 41 


Revenvr any Expenpitures.—The expenditures of the Depart- 

ment in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, amounted to... $12,722,470 01 
For transportation of inland mails, including pay- 

ments to 1oute agents, local agents, and mail 


SII ib 5:c tide web's bebo ode REIL 42> $7,821,556 83 
For transportation of foreign mails, including 
service on Isthmus of Panama............... 424,497 34 


For compensation of postmasters, clerks in post- 

offices, ship and steamboat letters, advertising, 

payment of letter carriers, postage stamps, 

stamped envelopes, balances on foreign mails, 
GD cv ecd eens cob eccceces cots scenser usin Voce 4,476,415 84 
—_————_ 12,722,470 01 
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Adding $91 90 lost by bad debts, and subtracting $925 35, 
gained on the suspense account, leaves net amount of expendi- 
tures $12,721,636 56, as adjusted in the Auditor's Office. 
The gross revenue for the year 1858, including receipts from 
letter carriers and foreign postages, amounted to........... $7,486,792 86 
Add permanent annual appropriations for transportation and 
delivery of free mail matter for Congress and the Executive 








SEINE, « - énane sap cess nde PEbeaA> > «+<.< obese acann 700,000 00 
bo PEE EPR Sp REE OTT ee 8,186,792 86 
Which falls short of the expenditures, as adjusted on the 
SPE, «Cava sind Face soo ah tints s Comke Sasa ee ues s Pe 4,534,843 70 
The balance standing to the credit of the Department, on the 
books of the Auditor, on June 30, 1857, was............... 1,163,886 05 
The receipts of Department from all sources during the year 
iE r'« +5525) MURnen te cd - « MSs winbalhs «a 0es een 7,487,718 21 
Amount of various appropriations drawn from treasury during 
CIOL WN, . . 0+ 0052 ate ananes cs ages MeeneahAs wabaas 4,679,270 71- 
Ue CONES <9 So canes 0.00940 einsn divab hen os 13,330,874 97 
Whole amount of expenditures in year................ 12,722,561 91 
Leaving to credit of Department, on July 1, 1858............ 608,313 06 
Estimate or Receipts anp Exrenpirores in 1859— 
SCO i ckid .... . . KB Cheha tanccccscbaketoes 14,776,520 00 
a eee ES ee ee ee 11,094,393 00 
nn, ee eres PCr Pere Cenc outer $3,682,127 .00 


Ocean Matrs,—The fourth section of the act of last session, 
above referred to, provides that “ it shall not be lawful for the Post- 
master-General to make any steamship or other new contract for 
carrying the mails on the sea for a longer period than two years, nor 
for any other compensation than the sea and inland postages on the 
mails so transported ;” and the fifth section of said act confines the 
compensation to the sea postage only, if the transportation is by a 
foreign vessel. Can the service be obtained on these terms? The 
Postmaster-General believes that it may be. If deemed expedient 
to employ foreign vessels, it is certain that parties now stand ready 
to take the mails for the sea postage. But shall this service be re- 
linquished entirely to foreign steamers? and if not, will American lines 
contract under the existing law? Nothing is clearer than that it is 
for the interest of this Government to employ American in prefer- 
ence to foreign steamers for the conveyance of our mails, if they can 
be secured on the terms authorized by law; but whether this may be 
done, is a matter of doubt. Save during the winter months, there 
would probably be no difficulty in getting the mails carried on these 
terms; but for a period so short as two years, it is hardly probable 
that contracts with American lines could be obtained to carry regu- 
larly the year round. ‘To secure to such lines their due share of the 
postages, it is essential that perfect regularity should be observed in 
winter as well as during the other months of the year, by at least a 
weekly departure and arrival on either side. ‘The want of regularity 
heretofore has had the effect to give the advantage to the British 
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lines. The evidence is now before me, that of the correspondence, 
for instance, between the United States and Switzerland, out of 5,000 
letters, 4,800 were transmitted by British vessels, owing, it is be- 
lieved, mainly to the circumstance of the known regularity of these 
vessels in sailing on a given day. Why.may not the same regularity 
be established and maintained by American ships? Let this be done, 
and no good reason is perceived why they may not carry an equal 
proportion of the mails, the postage on which would afford a fair 
compensation for the service. 

Sovurnern Ocean Mairs.—As calculated te furnish the requisite 
facilities of communication between Europe and the Southern and 
Southwestern States, the projected lines between Norfolk and Eng- 
land and between New-Orleans and Bordeaux, in France, are among 
the most important to be esgblished. It is unnecessary to point out 
the advantages these lines would be certain to have in developing 
the resources of those States. They could not fail to be otherwise 
than highly satisfactory. The lines to Bremen and Havre, touching 
at Southampton, should be continued, and, if practicable, increased 
to semi-monthly service. A Bremen company is now running fine 
steamers semi-monthly between New-York and Bremerhaven, carry- 
ing the mails for the postages. If this can be done by parties in 
Bremen, why not, also, by enterprising citizens of the United States, 
and thus secure a regular and permanent weekly communication ? 
Such an arrangement would not only afford the best and cheapest 
means for the transmission of the mails between the United States 
and continental Europe, and it may be to and from the East Indies 
by the way of Trieste, but it would also be highly advantageous in a 
commercial point of view. With reference to an American overland 
communication to India, via Trieste, the Postmaster-General is credi- 
bly informed that negotiations are pending to this end between the 
Lloyds steamship companies of Bremen und Trieste, and the inter- 
médiate railroad companies; and that it is intended to take effect so 
soon as a weekly line is established between the United States and 
Bremen. It is believed that this route will furnish cheaper and bet- 
ter facilities of communication than any existing route. 

As regards a line from some suitable port in the United States to 
Brazil, and the extension of the California line from Panama to the 
South Pacific coast, whieh, for commercial as well as for mail pur- 
poses, it is so desirable should be established, and the line from New- 
Orleans to Vera Cruz, it is apparent that the postages to be derived 
therefrom would defray but a trifling portion of the expense of the 
service. The Postmaster-General regards it as highly important 
that the line to Vera Cruz should be continued. From the first of 
July to the first of November of this year, there was no mail upon 
this line, and temporary service is now performed for the postages 
only, in the hope that Congress will immediately authorize the 
making of a contract at a reasonable compensation. The Post- 
master-General respectfully recommends this, and that the same 
authority be granted respecting lines to Brazil and the South Pacific. 
The contract on the Charleston and Havana line will expire on the 
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30th of June next, and this, also, it is apparent, will require other 
aid than what could be derived from the postages to sustain it. The 
Vera Cruz and Havana lines, as well as the lines to California, 
should be classed as coastwise, and, whether susceptible of being sus- 
tained from the postages or not, should not be subject to that 
restriction. 

In his last annual report the Postmaster-General recommended 
an appropriation for one year’s extension of the mail steamship con- 
tract on the Pacific, between Panama, San Francisco, and Astoria, 
in order that the service by the connecting lines on the Atlantic and 
Pacific sides of the Isthmus of Panama might terminate simultane- 
ously, as originally intended by Congress. A specific appropriation 
for this purpose was made in tke act of June 14, 1858; but as the 
fourth section of said act contains the provision, also, above men- 
tioned, that the compensation under any new ocean mail steamship 
contract shall be limited to the postages on the mails so transported, 
the question was raised as to whether this provision was intended by 
Congress to apply to the proposed extension of the Pacific mail 
steamship contract. This question was submitted to the Attorney- 
General, who decided that it could not have been so intended; and, 
accordingly, the contract with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
which expired on the Ist of October, 1858, was extended at the 
same rate of compensation to the Ist of October, 1859, the date. of 
expiration of the contract on this side of the Isthmus, the company 
agreeing also to transport from the Pacific terminus of the Tehuan- 
tepec transit, to and from San Francisco, all mails regularly convey- 
ed between New-Orleans and such Pacific terminus of the Tehuan- 
tepec route, without additional compensation. 

The New-York and New-Orleans Steamship Company, running a 
line of steamers between those cities via Havana, heretofore carry- 
ing only a ship-letter mail, have entered into contract with the De- 
partment for semi-monthly trips, except in July, commencing Ist of 
August last, and to continue till 30th June, 1860, at a compensation 
limited to the sea and inland postages on the mails transported. Up 
to 12th November, six round trips have been performed, the average 
pay per trip amounting to $903. 

Tenuanrerec Route anp East Inp1an Commerce.—By the time 
the contracts for the California lines, via Panama and Tehuantepec, 
expire, on the Ist October, 1859, it is probable that the route by 
Lake Nicaragua will have been re-opened, and in successful opera- 
tion. This presents the question, whether one, two, or all three of 
these routes shall thereafter be employed for mail purposes. The 
Tehuantepec route is the shortest and most readily protected against 
interruptions; but it will be comparatively too new, and the line of 
staging too long, to furnish with certainty adequate and satisfactory 
communication between our Atlantic and Pacific possessions. While 
it is destined, no doubt, to become a transit of the first importance, 
it will deserve the highest patronage and encouragement, still it can- 
not supersede the necessity of one or more routes through Central 
America. Indeed, every year is demonstrating that the United 
States may need, not only for postal, but for commercial purposes of 
vast magnitude, additional transit routes. 
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The Panama Isthmus route is now used only under a contract 
with the railroad company, who, in turn, hold it by a charter grant- 
ed by the local government. This company might, at any time, re- 
fuse to contract with the United States, or its demands for transpor- 
tation might be so exorbitant as to amount toa prohibition. After 
much controversy, the department has not been able to reduce the 
price of transportation of the mails upon it below one hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum—a price believed to be entirely too high for 
only 48 miles of railroad; and there will be the same exposure to 
exorbitant demands upon the Nicaragua route under the direction of 
a private company. ‘To relieve the department from a condition so 
dependent, as well as to create a competition which might prevent 
extortion, it is of the highest importance that the route by Nicara- 
gua should be re-opened, and its undisturbed use for the transporta- 
tion of the mails, passengers, troops, and munitions of war, secured by 
the solemn guarantees of a public treaty. Without this, in view of 
the unstable condition of the local governments of Central Améxica, 
the safety and security of transportation can hardly be relied on. 
Contracts given by these governments to individuals or companies, 
in the absence of a regular treaty, under which, if necessary, the 
power of the United States might be invoked to enforce fulfilment, 
may be irregularly, if not unjustly revoked, and the department be 
embarrassed by the rival claims of contending parties, unable to de- 
termine satisfactorily with whom it should contract. 

The late treaties with China and Japan, and the rapid growth and 
vast mineral resources of Australia, have made all the transit routes 
of Central America of increased importance to the United States. 
By them the Atiantic section of our country would be enabled equal- 
ly with that of the Pacific to participate in that Asiatic commerce 
which made Tyre, Alexandria, Venice, and Genoa, the market- 
houses of the world. It is the almost exclusive enjoyment of this 
trade which makes Great Britain the first commercial power of mod- 
ern times. 

The United States, from her mediate position between Europe and 
Asia, and from her agricultural productions, particularly those of 
cotton and tobacco, ought now to participate largely in the advan- 
tages of this trade. This she would be enabled to do by the free use 
of these transits, and by other communications already opened and 
in successful operation between the Atlantic and Pacific States, es- 
pecially when these communications are taken in connection with 
the establishment of a steam mail line from San Francisco to Japan 
and China. Such a line, it is confidently believed, would draw to it 
not only the correspondence and travel of our own country, but of 
Great Britain and most of the continent of Europe. These, with 
its commercial profits, would probably sustain it without any other 
subsidy than the postages on the mails conveyed, After the first 
three years, the Department feels confident that no subsidy whatever 
would be required to sustain it. Before even three years will expire, 
there is every probability that a line of telegraphs will be completed 
from San Francisco to New-York, and, indeed, to every important 
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city on the Atlantic, Such a line is already made, as we under- 
stand, nearly tothe summit of the great Nevada. Letters written 
in England, and many parts of the continent, are transmitted by 
steamers to Boston, New-York, &c., in from nine to eleven days. 
They can be transmitted by telegraph to San Francisco in one or 
two days at most, and thence shipped by the mail line to Japan, and 
China, Australia, &c.—No other mode of communication can be as 
expeditious as this ; and such correspondence would, therefore, con- 
stitute, with the regular full letter correspondence passing through 
this country, no inconsiderable element for the support of such a line. 
It is a very singular fact, that the minister from Japan to the United 
States, instead of coming eastward direct to San Francisco, and 
thence to Washington, is expected to go to England by the Isthmus 
of Suez, and thence take passage to the city of New-York. So our 
ministers to China must go and return by the same circuitous 
route. The probability that by suitable exertions much of this trade, 
travel, and correspondence, can be made to pass over this continent, 
is to be found in the strenuous exertions now making by Great Brit- 
ain to secure the same through her own Canadian possessions. This 
rivalry of effort is for the greatest commerce of the world, and should 
call forth, as doubtless it will, the energies of both nations to secure 
such portions of it as each shall think itself fairly entitled to receive. 





ART. IX.—THE SOUTH AND PROGRESS. 
SENATOR HAMMOND’S BARNEWELL SPEECH. 


Tus able and patriotic speech, with its clear and states- 
manlike views, has attracted public attention; but as a 
Texan we are disposed to discuss and controvert some of its 
positions. 

Gov. Hammond intimates that no new slave territories are 
to be had, and that the South must remain quiescent with its 
present area of slave territory. ‘To this political doctrine we 
are not inclined to submit. Since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the area of slave territory in the United States 
has been extended by the purchase of Louisiana and the 
Floridas, and by the annexation of Texas. The democratic 
party, since the days of President Jefferson, has been the uni- 
form advocate of expansion and progress, and to urge that the 
democracy of the South should now come to a “ dead halt,” 
and ground arms to the Black Republicans, is a sentiment 
which many here in Texas, on the outer verge of the Southern 
frontier, are disinclined to adopt. We believe there is more 
slave territory to be acquired—there are countries we may 
obtain legitimately, where Southern men may go with their 
property, and continue their domestic institutions. The right 
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bank of the Rio Grande, from Arizona to the mouth of that 
noble river, stretches out before us, inviting occupation, and 
almost begging a protectorate. There Southern men may go— 
there they may establish their institutions, and cause their 
property to be protected, by establishing a new State on the 
most legitimate basis, the consent of the governed. With 
Texas as the boundary on the deft bank of the Rio Grande, 
and a territory reaching to the Sierra del Madre on the right, 
a new State can be added to the South, by the assent of the 
rancheros and voting population, and slavery, which was 
planted there by the Spaniards, under the benevolent scheme 
of the pious Las Casas, and flourished for so many years, may 
be again successfully revived. ‘The addition of one or several 
Southern States to the Union will not, we are aware, restore 
that equilibrium, the loss of which was so much deplored by 
Mr. Calhoun ; but the acquisition of another Southern State, 
on the southern side of the Rio Grande, will give strength to 
the South, im the Union or owt of it. 

Senator Hammond intimates that the South may be com- 
pelled to go out of the Union, but he suggests nor yer. He 
cannot, however, deny the possibility, if not probability, of 
disunion, and it is for that contingency, serious as it may be, 
that the South ought to be prepared. The Senator well re- 
marks, that before “these Southern States will be placed in 
the condition of St. Domingo or Jamaica, or one at all approx- 
imating to it, they will rend this Union into fragments, and 
plunge the world in ruin.” We trust that by a close union of 
the South, and the adoption of the expansive principle, we 
may anticipate a more happy catastrophe. The South vindi- 
cating her rights in defence of her institutions, may bring the. 
world to her own terms—obtain an acknowledgment of a dis- 
tinct nationality, and, by treaty stipulations, secure adequate 
protection for her rights and property. 

Thousands of rifles are sleeping in Texas and the Southern 
States, ready to awake at the call of a leader, and become an 
‘* Army of Occupation” in that broad territory between Mon- 
terey and the Rio Grande. They will be ready to egtablish a 
protectorate over that portion of Northern Mexico, or annex 
it to the Union, under a democratic form of government—at 
all events, in the Union or out of it, to hold the territory ready 
for united action with the South, if, in the course of human 
events, the Federal Constitution should be abrogated by the 
aggressions of abolitionists. 

We cannot subscribe to the sentiment of the distinguished 
Senator, that no new slave territory is to be had by the South. 
It appears to be a novel application of the “masterly inac- 
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tivity” doctrine, formerly applied by Senator Calhoun to the 
acquisition of territory. The South ought not, we submit, to 
manacle herself, and be perpetually inactive. There is danger 
that if in the Union she cannot expand her area, she may be 
required to contract it. 

The Hon. Senator takes, we believe, an unsafe view of the 
Indian Reserves west of Arkansas, &c. The Indian Territory 
south and west of Arkansas is non-slaveholding. The In- 
dians are sound on this question, but their country has attract- 
ed the serpent eye of abolitionism, and it is already gloating 
over its prospective prey. The South must be vigilant, or it 
may find the Indian Territory, covering so large an area, free- 
soiled, in amanner similar to that of Kansas. In the event 
that Black Republicanism should seize on the Indian Terri- 
tory, forcing its way down to the northern bank of Red River, 
and to the line of Louisiana, we of Texas would be reminded 
of the last appeal of that “noble old Roman,” Gov. Troup, 
to the Georgians, on an anticipated conflict with the Federal 
Government, and adopting its sentiment, say : ‘‘ Men of the 
South, argument is exhausted, stand to your arms.” 

As to the quiescent state into which the South, as the Sen- 
ator thinks, must subside, we disagree with him. An echo 
from the grave of the lamented Quitman, may remind us that 
the ‘‘absorption of Mexican territory” once held a promi- 
nent place in the views of prominent statesmen and warriors ; 
and that policy among Texans is not forgotten, but has its 
warm advocates, 

We have expressed our sentiments freely, because we be- 
lieve the political policy of non-expansion to the South is not 
compatible with her self-security, nor supported by history, in 
the prior acquisitions of slave territory added to us since the 
purchase of Louisiana, and the acquisition of Texas by an- 


nexation. 
Lzon County, Tezas. J. 


-_ 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 





1.—COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1857-58. 


Tus following tables are taken from the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, recently submitted to Congress. The total value of the dutiable imports 
for the last fiscal year was $202,293,875, against $294,160,835 for 18567, and 
$257,684,236 for the year 1855-’6. The total value of free goods last year was 
$80,319,275, against $66,729,306 for 1856-'7, and $56,955,706 for 1855-6. Of 
the free goods received last year, $64,756,975 were free by the tariff of 1846, and 
$15,562,300 were made free by the act of 1857. 
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imported into the United 








tates for the 
ARTICLES. 1857. 1858. ARTICLES. 1857 1858. 
Tea, free ........ Oe. $6,777.295 | India rubber..... «+ $666,583 
Tea, dutiable ....... 17315... 484,520| Hair, unmanufac'ed..  453.705.. 268,472 
Coffee, free...,....... 2,386,879. - 18,341,081 RO" 3,003,824.. 3,243,174 
Coffee, dutiable ..... 39, Wine in casks........ 2,448,913.. 1,862,548 
Cogere sheathing... 351, SI. 111908 Wine in bottles...... 1,825,292.. 1,383,840 
bars and Pigs. 1,659,513.. 1,068,551 | Brandy ..........-.-. 27262... 2,282,452 
Ore..sss-+... 1/440,314.. 1,131,362 | Grain spirits......... 1,125,160... 1,158,517 
Other spirits.........  218907.. 324,905 
1,023,210 470,023 | Cordials .........«... 92,396... 104.269 
Beer, &c.,in casks...  221,290.. 146,095 
4,789,538 . Beer in bottles....9. . 628 .550.. 485.039 
4,423,935.. 3,318,918 | Molasses............ . 8,259,175.. 4,116,759 
809,901. 26,499 | Sugars, brown. . . 42,614,604.. 23,317,435 
824,675.. 273,326 | Sugars, white.. 86,820.. 109,887 
1 9.. 945,073 | Sugars, loaf, ke A OR 68,906. . 1,001 
1,001.742.. 739,949 | Tobacco. 1,358,835.. 1,255,831 
111,680... 87.113 | Cigars...-......+.+.+ 4,221,096... 4,123,208 
Do. 7,455,596.. 2,967,576 | Snuff .........-..... 2,626. . 5,153 
Steel, cast & German. 1,775,292.. 1,147,773 | Other manuf. tobacco 18,898. . 22,898 
Do. other.......... 858,322... 725. Cordage, tarred...... 92,099. . 73,627 
Do. man. u és 970,133 | Cordage, untarred 64.433... 96,632 
Copper, manufactured 166,704 104,032 + seg Dic cecateene bie 59,957... 73,989 
Scdcendkdabss 2,305.768.. 1,972,243 | He mp =: 423, 331,307 
Watches pe anenapes 3,823,039.. 2,118,838 | Manilla, Sun, eo 2,353, 891 Hf 2,208,700 
Buttons and yee. 926,049. 495.929 | Jute Sisal, KC wees 
Glass, silvered.. 4 243,762. 198,109 | Codilla.........--.... abe. ‘ 70,622 
Glass, plate.. dies §25, 061. 397,310 | Rags we woollen).. 1,448,125 971,126 
Glass, window....... 641,003.. 626,747 | Salt..............-.. 2,082,583... 1,124,920 
Paper, writing. ...... 343,240. 256,322 Coal...... spovecgees. Fa OORes:. Tia 
Paper hangings...... 254,591. 104,758 Potatoes.........+... 87,572. . 97,160 
Gloves ... - 1,559,332.. 1,449, 672 Fish, dried ......... 96.607.. 111,700 
China & earthenware. 4 ,037 ,064 15,236 Herrings and shad.... 49,213.. 18,905 
Hides, raw.........-. 10,010,090. . 9,884,358 





Exports of Domestic Produce from the 











United States to Foreign Ports for the 











years ending June 30th. 
ARTICLES. 1857. 1858. ARTICLES. 1857. 1858. 
OF THE SEA. Value. 6 rrr $2,805,857 2,852,942 
Oil—sperm.. ....... 1,216,888. . $1,097,505 | Hams and bacon.... 4,511,442.. 1,957,423 
Do. whale & other sb 363,665...  697,107| Lard...... .........- ,144,195.. 3,809,501 
Whalebone........... 307,322.. 1,105,223 | Hogs................ 5,523.. 810,406 
Spermaceti .......... 34.917 6,012 ST oo. sca Gebawe 195,€27.. 283,371 
Sperm candles........ $5,121 4 Ea Po 171,189.. 244,297 
Fish, ant ee smoked.  570.348..  487,007 SS oa eenscs nied 22,758... 49,319 
Do. pick f 211,383. . 197,441 | Wool..... j 19,007 . . 211,861 
Total.......... $3,739,64 $3,550,295 $16,786,458 $16,514,241 
OF THE FOREST. apa Food— 
Staves and headings.. $2,055,080.. $1,975,852 | Wheat.............. $22,240.857.. $9.06 
Shingles............. 212,806. . 595,451 am RESPITE EL Fey 25,882,316.. 19,328,834 
Boards, planks, &c... 4,170,686.. 3,428,530 | Indian corn --.- 5,184,663.. 3,259,039 
Hewn timber......... 516.735.. 202, Cornmeal............ 957 ,791.. 877 ,692 
Other lumber........ 638,406.. 1,240,425 | Rye meal........ ... 115,828. . 56,235 
Oak bark & other dye. 322,754.. 392,825) Rye, oats, &c........ 680,108... 642,764 
Manufac'res of wood. 3,158,424.. 2,234.678! Biscuit.............. 563,256. . 472,372 
Tar and pitch........ 208,610.. 100,679} Potatoes............ 205,616.. 205,791 
Rosinand turpentine. 1,544,572.. 1,464,210 | Onions.............. 77,048... 75,626 
Ashes, potsand pearls. 696,367. 654,744 | Apples ..... 6... 005 135.280.. 74,363 
Ginseng .. .......... §8,331..  193,726| Rice......... . .... 2,290,400. 1,870,578 
Skins and furs.. 1, 116, 041 . 1,002,878 
$58,333,176 $35,924,848 
Totel.......... $14,699,711 $13,475,671 
Cotton, Sea Island.. 131,575,859... 131,386,061 
OF AGRICULTURE. Tobseco.......... «. ,260,772.. 17,009,767 
EOS ee Ct §25.. 
ye a oe «+ $1,218,348.. 2,081,856 | Cloverseed.......... 230,166.. 332.250 
a ee EP 32,286... 970 | Hemp.... .... ...++ 46,907.. 47,875 
Sectiags ++ soins 624,867. 875,753 | Brown sugar -  190,012.. 375,062 
Horwed Cattle....... 144,840.. 1,298,769|Hops............... 84,852. 41,704 
| Ry §93,084.. & 
Gin ered 00 sone 647,423.. 181,910} Total............. $227 558,727 $201,632,408 
VOL. I.—NO, If. 7 
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ARTICLES. 1857. 1858. }, ARTICLES. 1857. 1858. 
MANUFACTURES. Hemp bags, &c....... 33,687 .. 87,766 
Mii uses geusandanp 91,983... 85,926 | Wearing apparel..... 833,442.. 210,695 

Refined sugar........ 368,206, . 200,724 | Earthenware, &c..... 34,256. . 783 
Chocolate........... 1,932. . 2,304 | Combs and buttons... 89,799. . 46,349 
Spirits (from grain) . 1,248,234... 476,722 | Brushes and brooms.. 7,324.. 49,163 
Do. (from molasses)... 1,216,685.. 1,267,691 | Billiard apparatus. 733... 8,701 
Do. (from other ma- Umbrellas & parasols 6,846... 6,339 
a eee 120,011... Morocco, &¢ 2,119... 13,000 
Molasses... ........ '008.. 126,808 | Fire engines......... ‘524. . 7.220 
inegar........... 30,788. . 24,336 | Printing materials. .. 52,747.. 106,408 
Beer, ale, porter and Musical instruments. 127,748. . bail 
GER occctevaspecse 43,733... 59,582 | Books and maps..... 277 ,647.. 17: 
Dinseed oil.......... 64,144.. 48.225 | Stationery....... ... 224,767... 1 

ts turpentine... 741,346.. 1,089,282) Paintsand varnish... 223,320.. 181,217 

usehold furniture.  @9,448..  952,490/ Glassware............ 179,900. 14,608 
Oarriages, cars, &c... 478,394. 777,921 | Timware.............. 6,622. . 186 
TEEOD. 50 0c ccbbcedees 254,208.. * 126,525 | Manufac. of pewter 

Sere. «sci tans. 45,222... 65,280| and lead.........., 4,818.. 27,387 

dies, adamantine, . |Marble and stone..... 111,408.. 138,590 

ON gobs eodtcusliys 677,308.. 628,590 | Indiarubber bootsand 
wank 5 we dpi lion 630,085. . 305,704} shoes. ............. 831,12 115,981 
- nccowedlith ess 11,526... 10,109 | Do. other manufac.of. 312,387 197 448 
Tobacco, manufac’ed 1,447,027.. 2,400,115 | Gold and silver leaf. 15,477. 26,386 
icin cBoe on see 497,714.. 606,589 | Jewelry, &c......... 28,070. 28,319 
Boots and shoes ..... 813,995. . 663,906 Artificial flowera..... -dxe uss. 582 
Cables and cordage..  286,163.. 212,840 | Trunks and valises. 37,748 59,441 
Gunpowder.......... 398244... 365,173 | Lard oil............. 92,499 60,958 
ine cadekciecdes 190,699.. 162650/ 0:1 cake ............ 1,186,980.. 1,435,861 
Lead..... 58,624.. 48,119 | Bricks, lime& cement  68,002.. 108,821 
Tron—pig.....°...... 53,390. . ,087 | Unenumerated manu- 
Te ovdintd ded 64.596. . fact’es........00000+ 3,292,722.. 2,601,789 
Nails..... ... 279,327.. 155,762 
Castings ...... 289,907.. 464,41 
Other manufacturesof 4,197,687.. Coal.. cee 616,861.. 558,014 
Copper, brass, &c....  607,054.. 1,985,223 | Ice.......-.. 219,816... 200,525 
Medical drugs ....... 909... 681,278 | Quicksilver.......... 665,480.. 129,184 
Cottons—printed and Gold & silver bullion. 31,300,980. . 22,983,206 
colored ........... 1,785,685.. 2,069,194 | Gold and silver coin. 28,777,372. . 19,474,040 
Cottons—white other Raw produce not spe- 
than duck......... ,463,230.. 1,508,186| cified.............. 1,266,828.. 1,561,940 
Cottons—duck....... 252,109 183,889 | Total exports of do- 
Do. other manufac. 614,153 1,800,285 mestic produce. .$338,985,065 $293,758,279 
Hemp thread......... 1,066. . 1,326 


2—COMMERCE OF NEW-YORK—REVIVAL. 
The Journal of Commerce furnishes some interesting comparative statistics. 
Foreign Imports at New-York for eleven months, from January 1st. 























1856. 1857. 1858. 
Entered for consumption.......... ... $148,562,621 $120,107 ,089 $93,167 ,226 
Entered for warehousing... 34,650,285 70,033 ,885 24,115,146 
Bree goods................. 16,760,950 19,063,434 20,039 ,083- 
Specie and bullion .................0- 1,567 549 12,216,910 2,200,987 
Total entered at port...............++. _ $201,541,405 $221,421,318 $139,522,442 
Withdrawn from warehouse............ 24.097 ,168 37,024,982 35,684,657 





It will be seen that the imports for eleven months of the current year have. 
been $81,898,876 below the conmmennng total for 1857, and $62,018,963 below 
the total for the same period of 1856. 


Exports from New-York to Foreign Ports for eleven months, from January 1st. 























1856. 1857. 1858. 
Domestic produce. ........... «.-++:- $71,007 ,027 $58,970,897 $50,249,635, 
merchandise Di. bce eee 875,638 8,726,297 1,416,296 
Do, (dutiable). ...... 2,887 ,023 6,104,554 3,600,167 
Specie and bullion..............+...++. 35,439,585 36,825 ,122 24,103,223, 
or Rd Hee $110,209,903 $105 ,626,870 $79,369,820 
Total, exclusive of Specie............. 74,770,318 801,7 55,266,007 _ 
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Receipts for Customs at New-York, from Janwary 1st. 




















1856: 1857. 1858. 
ii... .)-0kecscecosnes $11,642,681 46 | $13,406,813 26 | $5,918,711 60 
Second quarter..... 20... 66 0.060. ceed 10,898 ,464 29 5,886,708 05 5,170,400 97 
Third quarter............. LUULITI] 14;480,078 08 |. 18,188,832-90 |. 9,605,358 97 
MUN: cs litued bth 60a calsiaereen 3,391,230 97 867,534 99 | 2,054,834 43 
In November........-..........ssssece 2°774,845 63 | 1,121,792 70 | 1,706,529 47 
Total since January 1. ...........se+00s $43,137,800 48 | $34,466,681 90 | $24,455,835 44 








3—THE WRECKING SYSTEM OF FLORIDA. 


In the new wok on “ Wreck and Salvage,” by Judge Marvin, (from whose 
decisions there is no appeal, except to the Supreme Court of the United States, ) 
he furnishes much valuable matter for underwriters. Hesays that prior to 1821, 
when Florida bg ee to Spain, wreckers from the Bahama Islands constantly 
cruised along the Florida reefs; and saved large amounts of shipwreeked prop- 
erty, which they carried to Nassau. In 1821, the country was transferred to 
the United States by Spain ; and soon after that event a few houses were built, 
and a small settlement of Americans was made by John W. Simonton, Pardon 
C, Green, and others, on the Island called, by the Spaniards Cayo Hveso (Bone 
Island), and by the Americans Key West. In 1822, 0 established a port 
of entry at this place. The settlers built wharves and storehousés, and wer@ 
soon ina condition to reeeive and store goods, and repair and refit vessels of 
moderate size. In 1825, Congress prohibited the earrying of wrecked goods 
found on the coast to any foreign place, and required all such goods to be 
brought to some port of entry in the United States. 

This broke up the business of the Bahama wreckers, and Key West became 
the central point for the business of wrecking on the coast. In 1828, Congress 
established a court at Key West, vested with admiralty jurisdiction. The 
jndge was empowered to license wrecking vessels. This court was abolished 

the admission of Florida into the Union in 1845, and a District Court of the 

nited States was established in its place in 1847. The judge is authorized, as 
in the act of 1828, to license wrecking vessela. The act reads, “ No vessel or 
master thereof shall be regularly employed in the business of wrecking on the 
coast of Florida, without the license of the judge of said court ; and before 
licensing any vessel or master, the judge shall be satisfied that the vessel is 
seaworthy, and properly and sufficiently fitted and equipped for the business 
of saving property shipwrecked and in distress, and that the master thereof is 
trustworthy and innocent of any fraud or misconduct in relation to any prop- 
erty shipwrecked or saved on said coast.” 

t has been held by the judge, that embezzlement of wrecked goods, volun- 
tary running a vessel aground under the pretence of piloting her, colluding 
with the master of a vessel wrecked or in distress, or corrupting him py any 
unlawful present or promise, are, severally, good causes from withholding or 
revoking the license. The act does not apply to trading or transient vessels, 
but'only to vessels engaged in wrecking as a business. Forty-seven vessels, 
averaging fifty tons each, and carrying about eight men each, have licenses at* 
the present time—1858. This number is fully adequate to all the wants of 
commerce, and encouragement ought not to be given to any inerease. Some of 
these vessels, fully one half, associate fishing for the Havana market. with 
wrecking. Licensed wreckers are required, by a rule of court, to institute ju- 
dicial proceedings for salvage against all property found by them derelict or 
abandoned, at sea or on the coast. 


4.—_THE COFFEE TRADE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


‘The New-Orleans Prices Current says : 

The commercial year opened with a large stock of coffee on hand, and the 
market wore a Saad ei cere rm oe four months, prices falling’ te: 
a point that materially checked the import from Brazil, and induced the tran- 

of several eargoes to Europe. The total imports of the year amount. 
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to 286,223 bags, all from Brazil, except 1,268 bags from Cuba, and the market 
value, estimated at the average price of the season, is about $2,826,450. 
The following table shows the particulars of Import, Stock, &e., for the year 
ended August 31st, 1858 : 
Estimated Stock out of Grocers’ hands on Ist Sept., 1857, 
bags.. 


OE IL IG oka win. <0 Se Glin MAREE» dene cote eves 107,000 
Imports direct from— 
> G0 Ge nc Pei. a cia canves 284,955 
Cu Piatt ss cn ackeharded cn eibeo mann tie a 1,268—286,223 
Received coastwise for sale. ......-...ceeeeeceeeeee 31,826 
Making a supply of. .... -..c.cscescecercercesees 424,549 
Deel GUE Bee FOP. nw. ccd sdigcoccs ccccccccucs 488,371 
oredr 
Dodrense this Year. «2 oon sna cocc ce ctenctnnes 63,822 
Total supply as above........ Soeeeed eorerecesensnss 424,549 
Deduet transhipped to Europe............ +++ «14,029 
Stock on hand August 31st, 1858. ae siden sani oee229,000 —43,028 
Taken for consumption in 1857—58......+...--+000+++ 381,520 
Do. do. 1856-57 .. ..-..4- eoeeeeee 875,825 
Do. do. 1855-56... wee sceseeees sees 883,293 


The annexed table presents a comparison of the direct imports into this port 
for the past fifteen years : 


R de Jun i Cuba, Pies & 
io de Janeiro. a a c. 
1844,.., ~ 801,062... 25. Cotaddaee es ces Fee 2857 
OU cece ctses 167 ,669.... SOib CUS i eS 
on OE le FRR ep 10,899 
1847 eer ere eee 205,111 eee eee eeeee eeeee » ++ 48,981 
1848.... ne gy (CE teed CREE esas ee 0,000 
Ee nt ERPS Tre bee F.% 16,341 
PPE Eo ) Be Rr a 20,627 
eS eer FR Se reper seeeeee 10,367 
ES . A) Peer rere Ieee TT irae ee 12,525 
eR OV a ee ee ee 10,812 
pap Pe tae re ree 11,057 

. . ae hee 8 RA ee OD 2,228 
Wee tee ee. ae, Dey rane 10,885 
1857 “tee eeeee 427,323 eee eeeee eeereeee ree 6,057 
WES es ks sce. 284,955...... jeckeed Végucwes 1,268 


5.—TOBACCO TRADE OF NEW-ORLEANS, 1857-58. 
AS PREPARED FOR THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE N. 0. PRICES CURRENT. 


Tosacco.—The stock remaining on hand, on the Ist September last, in- 
cluding all on shipboard not cleared, was 13,711 hogsheads, and of which 
there were estimated to be unsold, in first and second-hands, about 9,000 hogs- 
heads, and the quotations, at the opening of the season, were as follows : 


Luags—Factory .... 0... -s.eceeee cee eeues WF... od've dees 8@9 
CO I. Bo 60 Fa cote Te CPE G6 ocak Bs BH 94@104 
Lear—lInferior to Common. ..........00.0s00008 eoose.sevll @IBW 
cc, CREEPER CREE Co LL. ree er 18 @13} 
ake , Pe ee rs PETE Fe Pe et, eee ee +. e+. 144@15$ 
“ Choice Clarksville, &c........ccse dee te cides ceeds 15 @18 
ID octane easier erat Sane Fenske cae eden sen'e ass cooeld @ MW 


In the early part of September some 5,000 hogsheads were sold at about this 
range, but cchcdguentiy the market was dull with sales of only a few hundred 
hogsheads, the business of the month summing up less than 6,000 hogsheade, 
closing with nominal quetations. The month's receipts were 668 

In October the financial difficulties brought the market nearly to a stand, but 
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two or three were enabled to o at reduced prices, and the sales 
eapsiented £2 sboct 2000 hogsheuts bthore of 225 hogsheads, the 

rates, it was said, indicating a decline of fully 1 cent Y %., but the market was 
too unsettled for quotations. A similar state of affairs existed in November, the 
tales of the month reaching barel ein with receipts of 267 hogsheads, 
the stock on sale being oaly 9,000 to 2,500 hogsheads. In ber the arrivals 
were rather more liberal, amounting to 1,171 hogsheads, but the market continued 
inactive, and sales of only 1,150 hogsheads were reported. Prices, during that 
month and the previous one, were understood to be considerably lower, but 


were not made public in a single instance. The market o dull in January, 
but we were enabled to resume quotations, which are as follows : 
NEW CROP. 
me st MERERTEE ET TREE CL PE eee —a— 
me aes 868s FUT RE A 4 EI ATE 5 @ 6 
Lear—Inferior to Common. ....... .ecccceccscecvccowsce 64@ 7+ 
Pe Ms up EUS DMN ER Ew eo MATER « <5 Sekt eee 8 @ 8 
OO BIS, 5 oo 0 odb oe H4dRGU shes abbin 4 0 evans ae 9 @10 
OPO CUREMIURIIR, Os 6 hin'< 5 cade > ocae sinccsc regs tes 10 @il 
OLD CROP—EXTREME PRICES. 
Low Refused to Choice Selected. .............--000- 7 @ 14and 15. 


These figures indicate a decline of 5 @ 6 and 7c. Y 15 since September. The 
month's sales were about 2,900 hogsheads, against receipts of 2,867 hogsheads. 
During February the market wore a firmer appearance, and toward the close 
prices advanced } @ $c. #16 ., the sales of the month embracing 5,800 hogeeats, 
and the receipts 5,420 hogsheads. In March the movement was ve ir and 
the supply liberal, sellers generally having the advantage. The sales of the 
month were 6,750 “emer tet receipts of 7,990 hogsheads, the closing rates - 


showing a further advance of } @ $e. as indicated by the quotations as follows 

TBO8-—EQGIOY 6 0 oo a once ncedcccinecceoecis arccccceme ses —a@— 

S MNT 20.0 00.0090 060.4 ou th aude creny ones isgnens 53@ 7 
Lear—Inferior to Common...............+- . ; 7t@ 8 

ae ERP eT ee meee Dames es Seegcnbungeus 8t@ 83 

© Fhe caes veaies comedne Mebane? 4940 oahe*e casees OE@IOFE 

“ Choice Clarksville, Go... ........2. ccs csetevee cece 10}@114 

OLD CROP—EXTREME PRICES. 

Low Refused to Choice Selected... ......seseeesesseees 7 @ 18 and 14. 


April opened with a good demand and a firm market, and a further improve- 
ment of + @ jc. was realized on the Fine and Choice grades, but with large 
receipts and an accumulating stock the advance was lost, and at the close our 
quotations were reduced to the following range : 


Fata bn! OEE Teeter ee se —a— 
A + ap Miiei tee we Tere bs kn c ce aediden barks oof 6@i7 

Lear—Inferior to Common. .... 22.0.6... 00 ccc eee eee eeee 7 @ 7k 
ee RR RR Se ae ae 732@ 8} 
es Fine. .... TOP P eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeee 83@10 
“ Choice Clarksville, Ges... 0... ...00. 008: 10} @ 114 and 12 

OLD CROP—EXTREME PRICES. 
Low Refused to Choice Selected .................... 7 @ 18 and 14. 


The reported sales of the month were 9,500 hogsheads, and the receipts 18,710 
hogsheads, a stock of about 12,000 hogsheads remaining unsold. By the middle 
of May the stock had accumulated to about 20,000 hogsheads, and buyers 
obtained further concessions, the market closing at about the following range of 


prices : 


Os nee vn 94h nob <nd e+ cane uccones+> -ppea ts oh — @— 
wr URChE sun toa = 25> ake scuane ch ° ea coos. SED GF 
Lear—lInferior to Comimon... 2... 2... eect ct cee 64@ 7 
“” Fair ee ee ee ee eeeeee ere aneeeaeereeeee eeeeerer ene 7t@ 7? 
es. On Pee pers Pnebtecns ¢uheecthvent 8@9 


“Choice Clarksville, &e........ 008. se0+0 eeccctcse OURS 
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‘The sales of the month were abet JO bnanhendnnapions receipts of 20,968 


. the of June wore a heavy a 
aensh bade pace oe offers ially below eae aed 
the market closing nomi unchanged. The month's sales embraced about 


opened with a stock on sale of a 18,000 hogsheads, which was reduced 
some large operations ; and with a considerable falling off in the receipts, 

ors rally held the advantage, magnon in light descriptions, without 
establishi quotable advance. reported sales of the month were 
9,600 1% against receipts of 6,522 hogsheads. In the early part of 
August the market was very firm, bat with few buyers coming forward untal 
the latter part of the month. Heavy descriptions, Clarksville, &e., have been 
dull and neglected for some time past, but have latterly met with a better demand, 
and close at firm prices. The sales of the month are barely 3,600 hhds., against 
receipts of 4,389 hhds. The range at the close was about 


9,200 hogsheads,and the receipts 16,431 hogsheads. In July the vel iy 


SPOUT inn. s 5. vculennwohhscSide teeters ceee cepa 5 @ bt 

ae, MENT cu 00% Woleeh abd Wkedee ve bsG'os aSachanas 5 @ 6+ 

Lrar—Inferior to Common... ...... 0... cccee cent eeeteee 64@ 7t 
i ee eee ges Peer | ye KOOL eh MT eas | 74@ 8 
© FBG iia 00-05 Manne east eestscasesbnccsceess Se 
“ Choice Clarksville, &e............ iene ti ahh seen e a 9@11 


The range of the season for stems has been 2 @ 2c. # Ib. The total recei 
at this port since Ist September, as shown by our tables, are 87,141 
which amount includes 9,514 bhds. strips and 2,459 hhds. stems; and the 
pootity inspected in the same period is 68,075 hhds., of which 1,787 hhds. were 
oo ounty. The year closes with a stock on hand, ineln all on ship- 
board, of 28,418 hhds., of which there are estimated to be u in first and 
second hands, about 9,000 hhds. The receipts thus show an increase compared 
with last year of 32,074 hhds., and a large increase compared with any year sineg 
1851-52, when they amounted to 89,655 hhds. The quality of the crop has been 
superior to that of last year, so far as the absence of frosted deser&ptions is con- 
cerned, but the leaf has been deficient in substance, and has not compared 
favorably with the sound qualities of the last crop. 

The growing crop of tobacco, like that of our Southern staples, suffered from 
the late spring frosts, but the weather during the greater part of the summer 
has been rather favorable. The recent accounts from some quarters however, 
are less satisfactory, and especially from the Western district and on Green 
River, where there are complaints of injury from wet weather. At this period 
it is too early to venture upon any estimates as to the amount, or judgment as 
to the quality of the crop, both of which must depend mainly upon the character 
of the weather from thistime forward. One hhd. of the new crop, the first of the 
season, was received on the 22d of August from Tennessee, nine days earlier 
than the first receipts last year. It classed Fair, but was much fired in curing, 
and sold at the fancy price of 12c. Y Ib. 


6.--THE HARBOR OF CHARLESTON. 


We have received with satisfaction the Report on the Harbor of Charleston, 
which has recently appeared in pamphlet form, and in this and the next issue of 
the Review will refer to its valuable material. 

In the report of Captain Cullum, U.S. Engineers, we perceive that the work 
of deepening the channel has been eminently successful so far, and the 
eighteen feet of water at high tide has been secured. The work is still pro- 

ssing. 

Whether this deepening will remain of permanent value, is answered by Captain 
Cullum : , 

“ This query cannot be positively answered, except by AZolus or Neptune, who 


eee over the winds and waves ; but, in my humble opinion, our task will not 
that of Sisyphus, ever removing the sands but to be rolled back upon us 
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Judging from past indications, there is every probability of the channel not ma- 
terially changing when once opened, except by the influence of sow storms 
(fortanatel generally of short duration) atin goed to its direction, 
which might eposit sand from the shoals forming its couthern bank. To the 
northeast it is protected from storms by Sullivan’s and Long Islands, to the east 
by Rattlesnake Shoals, to the southeast and south by Drunken Dick, and from all 
other quarters by the mainland or adjoining islands; so that it may be 
a land-locked channel. All past indications are in favor of its remaining open. 
In De Barré's chart of 1780, it is represented as a mere sluice, probably because 
it was not sounded out th ly. Since 1821, when there was but six feet at 
low water, it has been ng, having acquired a depth of over eight feet in 
1852, of ten feet in 1854, since when it has remained nearly stationary up to the 
time of our commencing dredging. This deepening is, doubtless, due in a 
easure to the erection of the artificial rock island fur the foundation of Fort . 
mter, but more particularly to the building of Bowman’s jetty, both of which 
have tended to throw a larger volume of water through a narrower channel, which 
being thus restricted, had necessarily to excavate a deeper opening for its dis- 
charge. Its direction is also favorable to its permanency, being nearly east and 
west—the flood tidal wave sweeping directly through it, with a velocity of two- 
and-a-half miles per hour, thus thoroughly scouring it twice every twenty-four 
hours. As further evidence of its probable permanency, it may be stated that 
the great September gale of 1854, and many severe storms since, have produced 
little or no change in the channel. Since our dredging operation cdmmenced, 
there have been no indications of filling up ; but, on the contrary, the bottom 
where we have been at work yet remains strongly marked with deep holes, formed 
by the suction-hose of the centrifugul pump by which the dredging is executed. 
“ But suppose that sand should occasionally be washed in, which is not impos- 
sible, nor, perhaps, improbable, particularly during’ a violent southeast storm, 
how trifling would he the cost of removing it when compared with the vast ad- 
vantages accruing to the commerce of Charleston from an open channel of twenty 
feet in depth! The difference of marine insurance alone would probably pay the 
cost ; a § the fuel saved by steamers bound north, by shortening their voyages 
some fifteen miles, would make a eonsiderable item toward it.” 


Referring to the extraordinary powers of the dredging machine which is being 
used for the purpose of deepening the bar, Captain Cullum says : 


“This simple and admirable machine, the only one, according to my expe- 
rience, suited to work in a rough sea-way, was invented by Mr. Nathaniel H. 
Lebby, of Charleston, South Carolina. pon first seeing its model in 1855, be- 
ing satisfied that it was constructed upon correct hydraulic principles, I expressed 
myself then, and often since, sanguine of its ultimate success, seat I thought 
——— dictated its trial in'a rough sea upon a larger but inexpensive scale. 

o satisfied, however, were its proprietors, + seer J. M. and T. D. Eason, of its 
adaptability to dredging, confirmed by my approval, that, without further trial, 
they built the dredging machine, now in use, at a heavy outlay, and, conquering 
all obstacles, are now reaping the reward of their perseverance and enterprise. 

‘“‘ The power of the machine is so great, that bricks, cannon balls, roots, bits of 
wreck, parts of piles, concreted sand and shells, and even a boat grapnel of 30 
pounds, have been readily pumped up from the depths of twelve feet. Several! 
times 150 cubic yards have been excavated in less than half-an-hour, and de- 
posited at Cumming's Point in forty minutes more.” 


7.—TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE. 


Tt official returns of the Treasury Department show a very rapid aug- 
mentation of trade with Great Britain in the last fifteen years, but always with a 
pecs due the United States. The aggregates are as follows, at different 

8: 


pe 





- Exports. — Excess of 
Domestic. Foreign Total. Imports. Exports. 


1837. . $49,685,206 $4,897,314 $54,582,570 $41,886,193 $12,696,377 
1842.. 38,254,511 3,012,419 41,266,930 34,204,249 7,062,681 
1847.. 86,266,935 1,028,421 87,275,357 67,598,628 19,696,729 
1851. . 109,531,712 8,414,403 117,946,115 93,847,886 24,098,229 
1857. . 182,658,472 3,196,312 185,846,784 131,103,093 54,743,691 
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The balance due the United States by England is an annually increasing one. 
In other words, the purchases of American produce by Great Britain annually 
increase in a ratio faster than do the imports of goods into the United States from 
Great Britain. Much of the United States produce that reaches “ep 
thence, no doubt, to the continent and elsewhere, the warehouses o 

serving as a sort of factor to the rest of the.commercial world; and much of the 
| omy imported into the United States from Great Britain come there in transit 
rom the Continent. Nevertheless there is always a large cash balance due the 
United States from Great Britain. Gold enters largely into the exports to Great 
Britain, but it is always destined to meet the American bills running on Great 
Britain from other quarters of the world. If we take the business of 1857, and 
deduct the specie movements, we have results as follows : 





Export to Great Britain ...... 2... .0. cbecsocccacctesssereces $185,846,784 
BOOED ov bpdsd hadonnc ieteterdieed coboce chadeseiegnses 50,890,268 
PED GUNTER 0 nnd. +0 ec paeoes 0.4 intes saeeee dhabdeneee 134,956,516 
Imports from Great Britain..............0+0+006: $131,103,093 
Less specie..... Cie Fils Rag aks one pate iets 4,069,854 
Bn IEEE a Se cee nad ihn On ohne 9 hehe cetiekaaed inn 127,024,039 
Bxcese imports of gees. 2.0... 6.2... veces secede vee ean $7.922,477 


These leave a balance of $7,922,477 still due by Great Britain to the United 
States, in addition to those accounts earned by trading voyages between the West 
Indies and South America, and the Northern ports of Europe, the proceeds being 
generally placed with the London bankers. England is always largely the debtor 
of the United States. With France the change has been as follows in the last 
six years of active business : 


: Exports. ~ Total Excess 
Domestic. Foreign. Exports. Imports. Imports, 

1851 ... $25,302,085 $2,950,061 $28,252,146 $31,715,553 $3,493,407 

1857... 37,218,440 1,020,547 38,238,987 47,792,827 9,553,840 





The balance increased in favor of France. If we deduct the specie movement 
the result is as follows for 1857 : 





EE as ase 5 ose. Wiebe TR RATA ARS. $38,238,987 

els By eS PETS ee rere ee es rye 6,295,408 
ge MEPEPEET SOTO EPEEE ITT TET ES ee OWE a 

WN aca ies os vc i408 0s ib i've Meds ce $47,792,827 

gg RE PTET: CV EEEP ERTL Lk ak 1,887,833 
SS Ee Cryer se meee cena A 45,904,994 
Excess imports of goods... .... 060.5... 0 cee eeeede ees ,- $12,961,415 


The net amount of $9,553,000 was drawn from England in gold, mostly by the 
buying up by the Bank of France of the bills, and demanding gold for them at 
the London bank, an operation which has been practised for some years, and 
which has not a little puzzled the English financiers, since the apparently irregu- 
lar action of the French bank in thus forcing a specie current would, it was sup- 
posed, inevitably react, but the movement being based upon the regular operation 
of trade between the United States, France and Great Britain, it was only deter- 
mining the kind of payment which France would receive. With the North of 
Europe generally the balance has become far more in favor of the United States, 
since the effect of gold has been to cause a larger demand for American produce 
in those countries, while the articles of goods that can be exported to the United 
States with profit are annually more circumscribed. We may compare the 
business of certain countries of the North of Europe in 1851 =a 1857 : 
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7 ae to gt eee ~ 3 
U. Sta’ rts to . Sta m 
A States. 








Expoits. U. States. Exports. U. 
pO EE $1,611,691 $1,392,782 $4,528,301 $1,435,394 
Sweden ............ 782,366 967,237 1,400,426 744,812 
Hanse Towns....... 6,047,447 10,008,364 15,298,210 15,370,936 
ED 5 2ns .n tiny a9 2,195,169 2,052,706 4,107,877 2,469,762 
Belgium............ 2,852,012 2,377,630 5,644,326 5,060,311 

Ri $13,488,685 $16,798,721 $31,079,140 $25,081,215 


Thus from an excess of $3,300,000 of imports from the North of Europe, the 
trade has turned, under the influence of the gold movement, to an excess of 
$6,000,000 in the annual exports, showing the improved demand for American 
produce which exists in those countries of the North of Europe. Russia par- 
ticularly promises to become a large customer both directly and indirectly for 
American produce, since the new Czar has practically recognized the wisdom of 
removing impediments to trade, and of emancipating not only labor but laborers 
from the “ protection” which high duties and serfdom have oppressed them with. 

The question of how international exchanges are to be kept up between na- 
tions that are rivals in the same production is a problem, which can resolve itself 
only on the principle on which the internal business of the same country is con- 
ducted, viz., by the utmost freedom and competition, which will elicit the fullest 
capacities of each and all, giving to that country the market whose natural facili- 
ties best adapt it to supply it.— United States Economist. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


1.—ADVANCEMENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS OF 
THE SOUTH. 


We are indebted to the Hon. A. M. Clayton, of Mississippi, for the following 


paper, which we insert with pleasure. It embodies his views presented to the * 


Agricultural Bureau of that State. 

The subject on which I propose to speak is one of vital importance at 
this time to Southern Planters—the production of cotton, and the supply 
of labor necessary to that production, in view of the increasing demngud of 
the world. 

The cotton plant is indigenous in most of the tropical countries of the earth. 


Tt has been cultivated almost as far back as the records of our earth reach. The . 


Hindoos were clad in cotton garments more than three thousand years ago. 
Although it has thus been known from a very remote antiquity, and although 
it was grown during the middle ages, in Italy and Spain, and other Southern 
countries of Europe, its vast importance in the commerce of the world only 
begun to be felt about seventy years ago. 

At that time its cultivation was first introduced inte the United States. The 
child of the man is still living, Mrs. Gen. Gaines, the daughter of Gen, Clark, 
who brought the first seed into the South. The various inventions and im- 
provements in machinery for its manufacture, about that period, gave a vast 
and rapid impetus to its cultivation. Froma grain of mustard seed, as it were, it 
soon became a tree whose branches fill the heavens, and overshadow the remot- 
est bounds of the earth. It has built up cities, sustained and upheld nations, 
and contributed more to the commerce, greatness and prosperity of the world, 
than any other one produet. When cotton first became an article of export 
from the United States, Liverpool, the eottom emporium of the world, 
about 100,000 tons of shipping; now its tonnage amounts to five millions. 
England at that time, shorn of her strength by the loss of her American colo- 
nies, seemed likely to become as Spain, from the same cause, a subordinate pow- 
er. But by her manufacture of cotton, drawn from the same colonies converted 
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into independent States, she still stands in the front rank of the nations of the 


Tn this brief space, a mere point in the world’s history, the cotton crop of hee 
United States is, on an average, three millions of bales, worth one hundred 
fifty millions of dollars. This constitutes about three fifths of the whole cot- 
ton crop of the world, and manufactured into goods, forms about one third 
all the commercial exports of England. The entire value of cotton manufau- 
tured in England, including what is consumed there, is over two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars annually, and the value of cotton goods manufactared through- 
out the world, is estimated at about five hundred millions, yearly. , 

Two millions of the people of Great Britain, or one fourteenth of its popula- 
tion, are interested in its manufacture. If to this be added those e in 
preparing machinery for their use, the number connected with it is not far from 
one tenth of its population. The value of machinery employed for both pur- 
ary and thus directly or indirectly dependent upon cotton, is near three hun- 

millions of dollars. Cotton has thus become a positive power, with more 
of capital, and more of population dependent upon it, than any other produc- 
tion of the earth. English historians assert that it enabled England to subsi- 
dize and support the armies of Europe, which overthrew the empire of the first 
Napoleon. It is justly styled the “king of commerce,” and it more tribu- 
taries and subjects than any other monarch. The vast fabric of England's 
power rests upon it. Strike out its production but for a single year, and the evils 
that would follow are beyond computation. Factories idle and silent—ships 
dismantled—cities desolate—commerce stagnant—woe, want, and famine, stalk- 
ing over the lands—these are some of the seenes which prophetically flit be- 
fore the imagination. 

Not only does your great staple—cotton—exercise this vast present influence 
upon the commerce and the affairs of the world, but the necessity and the de- 
mand for it are constantly on the inerease. Cotton and civilization go toge- 
ther, and as the one extends its bounds, the demand for the other increases and 
grows. Within the present year, a vast addition has been made to the extent of 
country and the number of people to be supplied. India, with its two hundred mil- 
lions of inhabitants, has been brought into more direct connection with the world. 
The ane East India Company, with its magnificent monopolies, has fallen. India 
will hereafter be directly subject to the British crown. Increased commercial 
activity is anticipated from this revolution in its political condition. But though 
cotton has been grown in India for more than three thousand years, it does not, 
at this day, produce enough to supply its own wants. True, it exports a large 
amount of the raw material to England, but it is equally true that England 
sends bank to India a greater weight of manufactured goods than it receives of 
the raw material from India. From this fact it is not improbable that Amer- 
ican cotton contributes to clothe the East Indian ; a fact which should go far te 
allay all present fear of rivalry in the production of cotton from that quarter. 

razil, the only other slave power of the eivilized world besides our own, 
with a slave population about or to ours, is devoted to the culture of coffee, 
and requires a anon amount of foreign cotton to meet its wants. 

China, by recent treaties, after being shut out from commercial intercourse 
with the rest of the world, for uncounted ages, is open to the trade of England 
and the United States. A population of four hundred millions is thus added to 
the great family of nations, a lation equal to one third of the sum total of 
the people of the world. China has always grown and manufactured cotton on a 
limited scale. The raw material has never equaled her own wants, and she de- 
rived a small supply from the East Indies. But India has ceased to farnish her. 
China has none of the modern improved machinery for its manufacture, hence 
she will buy the cotton goods rather than the raw material. Silks, teas and 
silver, of which two baniivol and fifty millions of dollars have been exported to 
her from Europe, in the last six years, are the tempting articles which she has 
to offer in return for cotton. If she should consume as much per head as out 
people (thirty yards), it would require ten millions of bales—three times out 
present production—to supply her. But if her people should use only one third 
as much as ours, still our crop would have to be doubled to meet her wants. The 
demand for cotton seems, therefore, to be without limit, and each year sees its 
application to new uses, and develops new requirements. 
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. It is not strange, therefore, that England is casting an anxious glance around 
the whole universe, to discover where the supply of cotton necessary to uphold 
her immense manufactures can be best obtained. Mer capitalists have formed 
more than one ‘ Cotton Supply Association,” the object of which is to stimulate 
production by every means in their power. One reason assigned by the Associa- 
tions for fear in regard to the sary. of cotton, is the agitation of the slavery 
sana in this country, and apprehension as to its security. However little 

is may accord with the sentiments of Exeter Hall, and of Lord Brougham and 
his followers, the practical men of England acknowledge, that but for the slave 
labor of this country, there would be an ing deficiency of cotton. It ds 
conceded that white labor cannot be relied on for its production, and they are 
discussing other modes of supply. The change of government in India is ex- 
pected to contribute to this end, because the people there will be subjected to 
fewer exactions, and less oppressive extortion. But the love of ease, as in all 
tropical climates, will triumph over the love of gain; and if, in three thousand 
years, under every form of government, they have not yet learned to produce 
enough to fill their own moderate wants, it is not probable that the recent change 
of government will cause any appreciable effect in this particular, if the natives 
are left to their own inclinations. 

Satisfied that voluntary labor will not suffice for the production of cotten, 
France openly, and England covertly, are resorting to the system of African 
apprenticeship. This is but another name for the slave trade, with all its attend- 
ant evils and none of its meliorating conditions. It has been tried by Spain in 
Cuba, more extensively than elsewhere. Coolies, Chinese, Yucatanese, have all 
been resorted to, but the result of the experiment does not speak much in its 
favor. They prefer the African slaves very greatly, and run all hazards to pro- 
cure them, despite the fleets which are kept afloat, to suppress the trade. Be- 
tween the apprentice and the master, no sympathy, with its humanizing 
influences, springs up. The object of the master is to exact as much labor as 
possible, in the stipulated period, without regard to the health or comfort of the 
apprentice. If he survives his term of service, a rare occurrence, without money 
and without friends, he cannot hope to get back to his native land. His only 
escape from destitution, is to enter upon another term of service, to be discarded 
when he is useless, without a master’s protection. On the contrary, interest, hu- 
manity, and mutual sympathy, bind the master to treat his slave with kindness, 
and the slave reared in the family is often regarded almost as a child. The obli- 
gation of service and protection becomes mutual, and is discharged with mutual 
fidelity. While the apprentice system has proved a failure wherever it has been 
tried, slavery has made its subjects the most contented and best provided laborers 
on the globe. According to all past experience, slavery, or involuntary labor, is the 
only kind which has been successfully applied to the culture of cotton. The ap- 
= system forms no — , hen its unfitness shall be still further 

onstrated, it will be seen whether these nations, now “ straining at a gnat, 
but swallowing a camel,” will return to the system of slavery, which they most 
unwisely rejected. Will that be their ultimate resort! The future only can de- 
cide. We need not fear their rivalry, unless they again supply their colonies 
with this species of labor. How then are we to supply the demand for cotton‘ 
Three millions of bales is now about our average crop. With continued peace, 
at least twice that amount will be required for world. How can we procure 
the labor necessary to produce it ? 

Shall we resort to apprentices from Africa? I answer emphatically, no. 
Every reason and argument stand opposed to it. Besides and beyond all others, 
it would introduce an element of discord and interference with slavery, which 
would prevent all harmony. The one system or the other would have to be 
abandoned, and if we are now satisfied with slavery, it would be exceedingly 
= to bring in any disturbing influence. But this plan has scarcely an 

vocate. 

Shall we then struggle to reopen the African slave trade? To this I am 
utterly opposed, as well on account of its impracticability, as its impolicy. 

For years past, we of the South have been protesting against the useless 
agitation of the subject of slavery in Congress. It has served no purpose but to 
foment jealousies, generate dissensions, and embitter sectional feelings. To 
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attempt the repeal of the prohibition of the slave trade, would but rekindle 
the flames of discord, and open the floodgates of strife and commotion. The 
diseussion would extend beyond the immediate question involved, and would 
rege with furious violence over the whole field of controversy. We know 
beforehand the result. With the present temper and the present power of the 
North, with the sentiment of the civilized world against it, and with a large 
minority, if not a positive majority of the South against it, there is no possibility 
of procuring their repeal. e first prohibitory law was by an almost 
unanimous vote—only five against it, three from the South, and two from the 
North—and we certainly have no evidence of a change in public opinion, which 
would justify the expectation of a reversal of this action. ree of the Southern 
States, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, had anticipated the action of 
Congress 1n this respect, and had passed laws prohibiting the foreign siave trade, 
before the acts of Congress were passed. I can hope for no partial good from 
= attempt to repeal ; I think it is not difficult to foresee great and incomparable 
evils. 

But if it were practicable, it is not politie. To say nothing further of the 
agitation growing out of it, of the public vpinion of the world arrayed against 
it, it would throw a mass of unhomogeneous materials into the bosom of our 

resent slave population, the effect of which would most certainly lead to 

isturbances nt disaster. By the mixture of African barbarians, we should 
put to hazard all the progress and improvements which our slaves have made in 
the arts of civilization in the last century. If we look into the codes of our 
sister States, and see the severe and bloody enactments which were necessary to 
check the untamed and brutal violence of the imported Africans, and compare 
them with the present mild and humane laws, we could not desire to take 
a step backward. But suppose all these difficulties and obstacles to be 
surmounted, and the policy of importation to be adopted, what then? England 
allured by our example, might, as she has heretofore done, again embark in the 
slave trade. It would be her interest to do so, and there is no more restraint 
upon her than upon us. If she were to introduce slavery into the fertile regions 
of India, from being our best customer she might beeome a formidable rival in 
the production of cotton. Instead of enjoying a monopoly, we might be sub- 
jected to harassing competition. 

But it is said, as mere abstractions these prohibitory laws, denouncing 
the African slave trade as piracy, ought not to be permitted to remain on the 
statute book. That they are gratuitous insults to the South, and cast doubts 
over the foundation of the title to slave property. These conclusions are by no 
means just or legitimate. 

At the time the slave trade prevailed in Europe, it was not against any posi- 
tive law, or against the law of nations. Every nation in Europe, who held 
colonies in the new world, from Denmark at the North, to Spain in the South, 

icipated in the trade. Their governments shared its profits, and recognized 
its validity and legality. Crowned heads and nobles, merchants and princes, 
were partners in the traffic. The law of nations is made up of the practice and 
usage of nations, modified by treaty stipulations. It is idle to say, that the trade 
was against the law of nations, when there was no treaty against it, and when uni- 
versal usage was in favor of it. And this is at last the conclusion of all enlightened 
tribunals, though some early decisions took a more contracted view of it. Slaves 
acquired, when the trade itself was lawful with their descendants, are lawfully held 
in slavery. When the trade was prohibited, dealing in foreign slaves then became 
illegal, and the title would be invalid as tothem. This distinction is very clearly 
recognized in our first treaty with England on the subject—the treaty of Ghent. 
In one of its articles, it stipulates indemnity or restoration to our citizens of slaves 
taken away during the war ; in another, both nations agree to unite in putting 
down the slave trade. England would never have consented to pay for slaves 
which did not justly belong to our people. I can see, therefore, no arraignment 
of our title to our slaves in this legislation of our Congress. 

The question still reeurs, how is the necessary labor to be ee I 
answer, if at all, through the agency of cotton itself. Even in the slave States, 
the public sentiment was comparatively feeble in favor of slavery, until the in- 
creased — and enlarged cultivation of cotton, demonstrated the peculiar 
fitness of the African race for its production. Before that time, there were 
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apologists for the institution, but few defenders or advocates. Since then, the 
foundations of slavery have been and its claims to public regard can- 
vassed in every possible form. It been proven to be a great social and 
political blessing. It has been shown that it existed in every age of the 
world, that it is sanetioned by divine as well as by human law; that it has 

tly elevated the African in the scale of civilization, and that the American 
slave is far ahead of any of his race, in all that exalts our nature, and raises 
man above the mere brute. It is found to be justified by the strongest reason, 
and to rest. upon an impregnable basis. This great revolution m opinion has 
been wrought out practically by cotton. From four hundred tho the 
number of slaves originally imported, they have grown to be four millions. 
From a small value, they have become worth two Paden millions of dollars. 
With the natural increase, and with the tendency to concentrate where their 
labor is most valuable, they will fill all our territory that is best adapted to their 
labor. The profits of tropical products will concentrate their nnmbers in the 
countries approaching the tropiés, and attract them from the grain growing 
regions. e demand for cotton will force the support of those who now op- 
pose the system, when they find it can be obtained in no other way. There 
will be a gent and growing competition between New-England and Old-Eng- 
land, for the rich and vast. trade of China. Cotton exports will form the chief 
element of that trade. They will be rivals in the purchase of it, and if we refuse 
to sell, except to those who respect our rights, sal make no war upon our insti- 
tutions, slavery will stand stronger and firmer than it has done since the first 
assault upon it. Ours is the only country, which has a surplus of cotton, and 
we hold the lever which moves or stops the great car of commerce. When it 
has attained the supremacy of control to which it is entitled, it will achieve its 
greatest triumph, by the protection it extends to the labor which grows it. It 
will be a capital in itself, which will be able to defend the institution which 
creates it. It will thus work out its own high destiny, and bind the world b 
acord too strong to be broken. You may, then, concentrate slavery wi 
safety, in the cotton growing regions of the South, for the necessities of the 
world, and its dependence upon its uction will insure its security. With 
the ponepely of its growth you need have no fear of an over supply. Improve 
your modes of culture and your kinds of seeds—introduce the best agricultu- 
ral implements and machinery ; cultivate your richest soil; and you ma “P- 
proximate a supply equal to the wants of the world. In this way you will do 
more to promote the peace, and advance the civilization of the nations of the 
earth ; to bind these States together, and to perpetuate their union, than any 
other class of human beings. You will add more to the material wealth of 
mankind, than the gold of California and Australia, though that amounts to a 
hundred millions a year. You will refute the stigma, that the earth grows pale 
under the footprints of slavery, and prove that the institation which contributes 
more to the wealth, the commerce, the prosperity, and the comfoft of the in- 
habitants of the globe than any other ; which diffuses its blessings wherever 
the sails of commerce whiten the shores of the ocean, cannot be otherwise than 
favored of Heaven. 


2.—BI-SULPHATE OF LIME IN SUGAR. 


The Baton Rouge Gazette, says the New-Orleans Delta, published in the midst 
of the Louisiana sugar region, and haying every inducement to favor any measure 
for the benefit of the planters, asserts that the use of bi-sulphate of lime in sugar 
has a pernicious influence upon the health of those who consume that artiele. 
The Gazette says that old sugar planters, who have tried it, are daily furnishing 
evidence of the fact ; and that, even of those who still use this article in sugars 
meant for sale, few or none use the sugar containing it on their own tables, or 
allow it to be used by their slaves. The paper says :— 

“It is a notorious fact, that nearly every planter in this and the neighboring 
parish, will make this year as they did last, the suger for their own use on the 
old plan, without the poison of bi-sulphate. We referred the other day to the 
fact, that the refuse from the kettles, after making sugar with this article, will 
kill hogs. 
“The hogs upon which the experiment was made had to be penned up, 
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eribbed and confined, and it killed them all in short order: Left alone they 
turn up their noses at this poison, and will not'touch it. 

“In a Christian point of view, we should like to know how planters’ use 
an article to make their produce bring a half cent more im the pound, that 
know full well is injurious to the animal economy? We dare say that the great 
mortality this season among children can be traced direetly to the syrup and 
molasses of the bi-sulphate.” 

Per contra, the New-Orleans Delta says:— 

“Bi-Sulphate is utterly innocuous, and that whether’it is or not, the planters 
and makers so regard it, and use it in their families constantly. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted with its chemical composition to give an authoritative 
opinion upon the subject, but from all we cam learn, the bi-sulphate is used, 
simply as a defecator or cleanser, by which the foreign substances in the cane 
juice are brought to the surface, and thus the sugar is made whiter and the 
oes promoted, Neither sulphur nor lime, the components of this 
solution, are poisonous substances.” 


3—IMPROVED COTTON. 


Mr. D. Dickson, of Oxford, Ga., has succeeded in producing upon one stalk of 
cotton of a kind which he calls “ Dickson's Select Cotton,” only five feet bigh, 
469 bolls. He gives the following directions for its cultivation : 

“ The land should be broken fine and deep before planting, and if planted on 
high land, it should be planted on beds, the land should be kept as level in the . 
cultivation between the rows as possible, to prevent the cotton from shedding 
in case of drought. 

“ If planted on land inclined to be wet, or on bottom-land, it should be planted 
on beds as high as possible, and the middle furrow should be kept open to drain 
off the surplus water, so that the beds may have warmth and dryness, so essen- 
tial to the cotton plant. In a short climate for cotton it should be planted on 
beds as high as potato ridges, and kept so in the cultivation by keeping the 
middle furrow well open, which will increase the warmth of the land Pally one 
degree, causing it to mature earlier —The land should be plowed as shallow as 
possible, with sweeps set very skimming to prevent the cotton from making too 
much weed, and shedding its first fruit, which should be seeured if possible. 

“In all light, loose and sandy soils, cotton should be cultivated with sweeps 
very skimming, or light harrows, stirring the ground as shallow as possible, but 
frequently, as the breaking of the young roots or feeders is almost certain to 
cause the cotton to shed a portion of its first fruit, which ought to be secured to 
mature a good crop before early frost. Stiff lands should be plowed onee only, 
after planting, and then cultivated as above directed. This variety of cotton 


must be to 
“On thin aol unmanured — it should be topped by the 20th July, manured 
upland the Istof August, and rich bottom about the 10th of August, as too early 
topping of bottom land will cause it to sucker too much, If strong land, it puts 
out side-branches at the ground, which ought to be topped also. This cotton 
should be left one fourth thicker in the drill than other cotton, and the rows a 


little closer.” 





MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 
1,—MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 


Prorrssor Groner Srevoxrats thus continues his notes for the Review: 

The first portion of Montgomery, east of the Range Line, was laid out about 
1817, by Andrew Dexter, Esq.,and about the same time, west of the 
Line, by the Alabama ew 12 or 18 years afterward ; and still 
west of the Range Line, by Edward Harpick, Esq., and Henry Goldthwaite, 
Esq., the latter ene eo Mtge of the Supreme Court of Alabama. Other 

ions of the city were laid out by George Whitman, Esq., General John 

Neott, P. H. Clayton, Esq., and others. 

The present population of the city is between 9,000 and 10,000 inhabitants. The. 
valuation of the real estate is now about five millions of dollars. Number of” 
bales of cotton shipped from this city this season, is, up to this date, over 80,000, 








MOBILE, ALABAMA. SB 


and: the receipts will bably reach, by the close of the season, 100,000 balea., 
The. capitol ayate elevated Ay gs wrgemnes of the city, on, 
Capitol-Hill, and was laid out, and for that, purpose, yet pres 9 
Andrew Dexter, Esq., above-named. This edifice is. of brie stuccoed. 
The view from the upper part.of the building is very extensive over the.sur- 
rounding country. 

There are many handsome private residences, built, of brick, and several, of, 
them very expensive and magnificent. 

It contains one Protestant Episcopal, one i geome one Methodist Epis- 
copal, one Methodist Protestant, one Roman Catholic, and one Baptist. Church, 
and filled with able and faithful, ministers, and also one Jewish Synagogue 


om. 

This is the residence of the Bishop.of the Diocese of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

There is a goodly number of private and public schools for the education 
of youth, fo a the superintendence of accomplished and. intelligent instrue- 
tors. 

The only chartered banks in the city, are the Central Bank of Alabama, and 
the Bank of Montgomery, both of well-established reputation throughout the 
country. The Montgomery Insurance Company, the Southern Insurance Com- 
pany, are chartered institutions, doi ing business on sound principles. 

ere are several private banking-houses, as: Henley & Co., Josiah Morris, 
and 8. Ciolom & Co., with large capitals, and doing an extensive business, on 
strict and honest principles, following my, own motto of experience : 
“ Honesty is the best policy! !” 
“ The future uncovers the hidden depth of the past.” 

In this city are three first class hotels: the Exchange Hotel, Montg 
Hall. and Madison House, It is my pleasure, however, to spend my time always 
at the first, whose proprietors, Messrs. Watt, Lanier & Co., are gentlemen well 
known throughout the United States, for comfortable accommodations and good 
fare 


In this capital there are three news r establishments, The Montgomery 
Advertiser, Phe Confederation, and The Montgomery Mail, whose editors are 
scholars, and obliging gentlemen. 

About eight months of the year, navigation for large steamboats is good on 
the Alabama River, on which the city is situated, and the balance of the year: 
navigation is sufficient for small boats. 

The capital is also connected by the Montgomery and Westpoint Railroad 
with Westpoint, and by a branch from Opelika with Columbus, Geo. The Ala- 
bama and Florida Railroad will connect Montgomery with Pensacola, and is 
finished from the capital to a point distant 36 miles, near Greenville, Butler co. 
The balance of the road is nearly all graded, and will probably be completed to 
Pensacola in the year 1860. 

The inhabitants of this metropolis, as well as of the whole state, are, as far 
aa I have had opportunity to judge, citizens of liberal, hospitable, intelligent and. 
obliging character ; and I deeply regret the briefness of my visit. The mer- 
chants Kea seem to do a brisk business, and ate noted for their energy, devoted- 
ness and perseverance in their business transactions. 


2.—MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


Havixe left Montgomery on Friday afternoon, in that splendid steamer St. 
Nicholas, under the command of Captain Jesse G. Cox, I was greatly gratified 
to find her one of the most comfort and convenient boats upon which I have 
ever been. The captain and his officers are distinguished for their courteous: 
attentions to their passengers, and all the arrangements of the boat are of the 
most elegant order. The cabin is 175 feet in length and 16 feet wide, and the 
state-rooms fitted up in the best style. It is almost like being in a drawing-room 
to glide along in these floating ‘8, compared to the rough and disagreeable 
manner of travelling in former times. ; 

The Alabama River is distinguished by many associations of an historica! char- 
acter. We passed along by the old Indian Ground, which lies in Lowndes 
county; then we saw the scene of the Canoe Fight, and afterward passed near 
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the spot so celebrated for the sanguinary massacres of Fort Mimms, all of which 
are described in that beautiful and intelligent work of Judge A. B. Meek, pub- 
lished fast year. entitled, Romantic Passayes in Southwestern History. 

The city of Mobile is very interesting in an historical point of view. You are 
aware that it was the first seat of Colonel Patton in the Southwest. Bienville 
and his companions were here some ten years before New-Orleans was estab- 
lished. The first settlement at this point was in !711. New-Orleans was not 
founded until 1721. Nearly all vestiges of the old French inhabitants have passed 
away, but we observe memorials of them in the names of the streets of the 
town, such as Dauphin, Royal, Conti, St. Michael, &c., &c. 

The population of Mobile is about 30,000. Business prospects are ve 
flourishing in Mobile at this time. The inhabitants seem to have lost all sael 
lection of the yellow fever of last summer, and are rushing in commercial and 
financial speculations with the greatest avidity. 

This city has been of late much excited by the filibuster movements toward 
Nicaragua. General William Walker has made it his headquarters, and is still 
here. Thousands of hearts here are throbbing with anxiety for his success, as it 
is believed that the establishment of Anglo-Saxon rule in N icaragua will add to 
the commercial prosperity of the South and the extension and safety of our pe- 
culiar institutions. 

The receipts of cotton since the 1st of September, exceed 300,000 bales, and 
will reach 600,000 bales for the season. . 

Mobile may well be proud of her literary institutions. She is doing more than 
any other city in the South for common school education. The Baton 
Academy furnishes 1,000 pupils annually with the elements of knowledge, free 
of charge. 

The Mobile and Ohio Railroad isin a very prosperous condition. This great 
enterprise, which is to connect the waters of the Gulf with those of the Ohio, 
is completed, with the exception of a brief section in Northern Mississippi and 
Tennessee, which will cost for its completion only $700,000. This sum, it is 
confidently believed, will soon be raised upon the bonds of the company. 

The Mobilians are justly proud of their famous Battle House. It is unques- 
tionably one of the best hotels in the South. The proprietors, Messrs. Chamber- 
lain & Darling, are the very models of landlords, keeping constantly in view 
the convenience and welfare of their guests. The table is provided with all the 
luxuries and delicacies that can be found in any of the first-class establishments 
of our country. 

I could talk to you for hours on the other interesting characteristics of Mobile, 
but my sketch is already sufficiently extended. 


8.—MISSISSIPPI, AND HER EARLY HISTORY. 


We are rejoiced to perceive that the Historical Society of Mississippi, recently 
organized, are in earnest in their labors, and we incorporate with pleasure the cir- 
cular they have sent us. A similar society in Louisiana has been absorbed by the 
Academy of Sciences as one of its chapters Our Review has published many 
of its results, and will still continue to do so, and extend its pages also to kin- 


dred societies at the South : 

As Mississippians, we have, apart from our common heritage in the great 
Republic, a history of our own, replete with interest and instruction, and among 
the fat of our State were men whose names and characters may each be 
dwelt upon with patriotic pride. Nor can we accept the alternative, that those 
who are now reaping where they once sowed, those who are the favored occu- 
pants of the fair land which they explored and settled when it was yet a wilder- 
ness, are a thankless race, or forgetful of those to whom they owe their goodly 
heritage. 

It ra not in Mississippi thal: State feeling and State pride are wanting. It is 
not here that men who have served us well are forgotten because they are dead. 
No! the hearts of our le are true, and their memories faithful; and we are 
well assured they only aa to be reminded that what is engraven in the memories 
and the hearts of the present generation, should have also a permanent record 
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for generations yet unborn. There may have been neglect, but not indifference ; 
and now that the opportunity is afforded them of discharging this sacred duty, 
the earnest appeal that the materials which elucidate our early history may not 
be suffered to perish, but be gathered and gained with filial care, will not be in 
vain. Let us, fellow-citizens, preserve from oblivion, now while we may, the 
names and deeds of the hardy pioneers who laid the foundation of our noble 
State, and of all those who by their wisdom and their valor have since contribu- 
ted to its welfare and renown. Already much has been lost. The first settlers 
are all gone, and their immediate descendants are rapidly passing away. Unless 
they are now secured, the authentic history of our State will soon be beyond our 
reach. The mementoes of the Indian occupants of our soil are scattered over 
the whole State witn none to gatherthem. The extinct Natchez tribe has come 
to be regarded: as almost a myth. The notices of European expeditions, com- 
mencing with De Soto’s in 1542, and of European settlements, commencing with 
La Salle in 1681, are very obscure. The influence of the French and Spanish 
regimes upon our early history is almost unknown, and the very annals of our 
territorial government are in danger of being lost. And is it not then time, high 
time, that this work should be entered upon and prosecuted with the utmost 
vigor? Should not all who can, lend us their aid in the collecting of interesting 
facts derived from original and authentic sources—thus contributing to our his- 
tory what else will remain unwritten! And while we offer a safe depository for 
whatever relates to the olden men and the olden times, as well as to contempora- 
neous history, may we not hope that a spirit of research will be awakened through- 
out our borders, which will leave as little as possible of our origin and progress to 
future conjeeture ! States much younger than our own, and far inferior to ours in 
historic interest, have already made great advancement in this work. Wiscon- 
sin in particular, though, as a State, thirty-one years younger than Mississippi, 
has set us an example of enlightened and patriotic interest well worthy of our 
imitation. Her Legislature hag had the wisdom and liberality to‘ make an annual 
appropriation to her Historical Society, through which great and lasting benefits 
have already been secured. In three years the Society has collected a valuable 
historical library of 3,000 volumes, exclusive of a greater number of pamphlets, 
with many unbound documents and files of newspapers and periodicals—to say 
nothing of its cabinet, and the gallery of portraits of its pioneers and early public 
men. It also publishes annually, a large volume of valuable reports and collec- 
tions. We invoke our fellow-citizens to aid us in doing likewise. We cordial] 
invite them to become members of the Society, by the annual payment of one dol- 
lar, or life-members, by the single payment of twenty dollars. We ask for con- 
tributions and endowments ; indeed, for whatever may facilitate the purposes of 
our organization, and perpetuate the honorable memories of the past. ° 

The partioular objects of collection desired by the Society are as follows : 

1. Manuscript statements and narratives of pioneer settlers—old letters and 
journals relative to the early history and settlement of Mississippi; biographical 
notices of eminent citizens, deceased, and facts illustrative of our Indian tribes, 
their history, characteristics, sketches of their prominent chiefs, orators and war- 
riors, together with contributions of Indian implements, dress, ornaments and 
curiosities. 

2. Files of newspapers, books, pamphlets, college catalogues, minutes of 
ecclesiastical conventions, conferences and synods, and other publications rela- 
ting to this State, and to the territory of which it once formed a part. 

3. Drawings and descriptions of our ancient mounds and fortifications, their 
size, representation and locality. together with information respecting any ancient 
coins, or other curiosities found in Mississippi. 

4. Indian geographical names of streams and localities in this State, with their 
signification. 

5. Books of all kinds, and sanecleny such as relate to American history, travels 
and biography in general, and the Southwest in particular, family genealogies, old 
magazines, pamphlets, maps, historical manuscripts, autographs of distinguished 
names, coins, medals, paintings, portraits, statuary and engravings. 

6. We solicit from historical societies and other learned bodies, that interchange 
of books and other materials, by which the usefulness of institutions of this na- 
ture is so essentially enhanced. 
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7. The Society particularly begs the favor and compliment of authors and 
publishers, to present, with their autographs, copies of their respective works for 
its library. 

8. Editors acd publishers of newspapers, magazines, and reviews, will confer 
a lasting favor on the society, by contributing their publications regularly for its 
library—or, at least, such numbers as may contain articles bearing upon Missis- 
sippi history, biography, geography, or antiquities ; all which will be carefully 
preserved for binding. 

Ww. Cruse Crane, 
L. H. Mrtirken, 
Tuomas J. Wnarton. 

Jackson, Nov. 26, 1858. 

N. B.—Subscriptions and donations of money should be forwarded to Wirt 
Adams, Esq., Treasurer, Jackson. 

Any articles designed for the Society, may be sent directly to the Corresponding 
Secretary and Librarian, B. W. Saunders, Esq., Jackson, or they may be de- 
posited with the officers of the Society, or with either of the following named 
gentlemen : 

Giles M. Hillyer, Natchez; James Roach, Esq., Vicksburgh; Hon. J. F. H. 
Claiborne, Bay St. Louis; Hon. Beverly Matthews, Columbus; Rev. J. H. 
Ingraham, Holly Springs ; Col. J. H. Horne, Wayne county. 


4.—STATISTICS OF ARKANSAS. 


Tuk aggregate populaticn of the fifty-three counties, on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1858, was 325,429, of which 131,197 were free white males ; 113,113 free 
white females ; 80,385 slaves, and 734 free persons of color. The lands culti- 
vated in the year 1857 were 317,680 acres in cotton, and the production 172,692 
bales ; 970,354 acres in grain, and the production 16,880,952 bushels of corn, 
1,139,096 bushels of wheat, and 2,035,730 bushels of oats. By the auditor's 
report, it appears that there were in the State of Arkansas, for the year 1858, 
besides other property, 60,249 slaves, 360 saw-mills, 104 tan-yards, 56 distille- 
ries, 2,212 pleasure carriages, 64,198 horses, 23,103 mules, 1,001 jacks and jen- 
nies, 191,692 neat cattle, $1,841,802 in goods, wares and merchandise, $1,086,055 
money loaned at interest, $49,669 invested in steamboats, $220,177 in gold 
watches and jewelry, $60,044 invested in manufactories ; and thst the total value 
of the property taxed in the State, for the year 1858, is $99,872,248. 

The increase of the taxable property of this State, for the four years, from 
1852 to 1856, was $27,857,965; and during the last two years, the increase of 
the taxable property of the State has been $29,115,203—demonstrating that the 
taxable property of the State has increased, during the last six years, $57,973, 
168; and that more than half of that increase was during the last two years. 
The whole value of property taxed in the State, for the year 1852, was $42,900,- 
080 ; being $14,073,088, less than half of what it amounts to for the year 1858. 


5.—GREAT FIRES IN THE UNITED STATES—1857~-68. 


Tue following statement shows the number of fires oceurring during each 
month of the past year, with the loss resulting : 


No. of Fires. Loss, 1858. Ditto, 1857. 

PE in. o.0+ i000 048 20nen ee 86 ....$1,892,000 .... $1,000,000 
FeDraarycccs. ce: cccsoesccseecss 80 .... 1,223,000° .... 2,080,000 
ee eerr 35dbtiee aia 30 .... 856,000 .... 1,788,000 
pS PPT Pee TTT Ste 19 .... 795,000 .... 1,720,000 
Mates Sie ne < kncney occas eoI7 .... 1,109,000 .... 859,000 
CUO in cnt hin iin » 4 hcemeding dina 16 .... 825,000 .... 953,000 
MANY ccccsseccsnccncvesccecpen@l .-.0, GOMOOE coo. 1,00ROD 
August... sees. s sees ee Seve, eee 
September.... ....-.«- ceecesskd 42+. 786,000 .... 1,025,000 
ON Se covccoeel® .... 1,926,000 .... 1,820,000 
| A Ang 16 .... 557,000 .... 1,110,000 
) | ES Hr ++12 4... 481,000 .... 649,000 
261 12,054,000 14,502,000 


In the above list all losses less than $10,000 are omitted. 
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WE are indebted to L. W. Spratt, of 
South Carolina, for a ra, io is very 
able remarks made in the Legislature of 


South Carolina upon the re-opening of | 


the slave trade, and although we can- 
not publish fully, shall at an early day 
extract liberally from them. Mr. Spratt 
was almost the first to open the discus- 
sion of this very important subject to 
the South, and he has pursued it ever 
since with an ability and zeal seldom if 
ever surpassed. It must be a source of 
gratification to him to find how wide and 
general has been the interest excited. 





R. Thomassy, Hydraulic Engineer, 
who has removed to Louisiana, sends 


us @ paper upon our Levee System 
as interpreted by that of Holland, and 
we wil ublish it hereafter. This 


subject of hydraulic engineering should 
be Fegeried as of first importance in 
Louisiana. 





The following works were received 
from the house of D. Appleton & Co., 
New-York, and will be noticed fully in 
our next : 

The Ministry of Life, 

Bertram Noel, 

Cornell’s School Grammar. 


Will publishers take notice, that books 
intended for the Review should be sent 
through New-Orleans booksellers. 





The next Southern Convention is te 
be held at Vicksburgh, Miss., in May, 
1859, and the press of that State have 
already taken the subject in hand, as will 
be seen by the following extract : 


“As there will be a large number of visitors 
in our city at that time, and many distin- 
guished gentlemen, we submit that it would 
not be too early for our city authorities and 
citizens to take some steps toward accommo- 
dating the body, as well as the members likely 
to be present.’ 


We are indebted to the publishers, J. 
H. Colton & Co., of New-York, for a 
eopy of their General Atlas of the World, 
in two large volumes. It contains 170 
maps and plans, and 161 letter-press 





pages. The work has been reduced to 
the low price of $15, and the publishers 
have also issued a Cabinet Atlas, whieh 
is intermediate between the General and 
the School Atlas. It is embraced in one 
volume, royal quarto, with 113 steel 
plate maps and 600 wood cuts. 


“An atlas, embracing all the new features 
of modern geography, and divested of the er- 
rors of t ages, has for many years been 
wanting to complete the library of American 
geographical literature. None of the oiler 
works of a like character, however praise- 
worthy they may have been in their day and 
generation, and however altered to adapt them 
to present circumstances, have been able to 
exhibit a moiety of the collected knowledge of 
the present time. It is only by entirely new 
drawings and descriptions that the subject 
could be faithfully portrayed.” 


The editor of the Southern Intelligen- 
eer, published at Austin, Texas, has 
written a reply to the able article of 
Mr. Delony, which we recently pub- 
lished, in advocacy of the slave trade, 
and has desired its appearance in the 
Review. We have not the s for 
that purpose at present, but incorporate 
willingly one portion of his remarks : 


“Mr. Delony’s caleulation is. that in 1860 
the cotton crop of the world will fall short of 
the demand 1,300,000 bales, requiring 350,000 
additional negro laborers. To su -* these, 
Delony would redpen the African slave trade, 
while De Cordova would import European la- 
borers into Texas. The gentlemen, however, 
differ widely as to the uncultivated lands in 
the other cotton States. De Cordova thinks 
there are none; Delony can employ 100,000 ad- 
ditional African laborers in Louisiana, and 
leave the forests still unblazed. He does not 
propose less than 100,000 new Africans in each 
of the eight cotton States; and yet he admits 
that the 100,000, at the African importers’ 
prices, $300 each, would cost thirty millions of 
dollars, requiring two hundred and forty mil- 
lions of dollars for the eight cotton States, 
employing 1,300 vessels of 300 tons each, mak- 
ing two regular trips a year. It would take 
two full crops of 3,500,000 bales of cotton, at 
fifty dollars per bale, to pay for the 800,000 
negroes. And as these would more than double 
all the negroes ever imported into the United 
States, what would be the result a century 
hence? De Cordova’s notions of importing 
white laborers are still more absurd. 

“Mr. Delony is alarmed at the small num- 
bers of slave-owners proper. Like the writer 











in the North Briti iew, he finds the 
whole number of slave-owners, in 1860, were 
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347,525; of this number, 68,820 held but one 
slave each; and 105,683 held under five slaves 
each; showing that 170,503 slave-owners held 
but 385,869 siaves, while 173,022 held the bal- 
ance—2,818,444. To diffuse the ownership 
more generally, he would reduce the price by 
increasing the quantity, by foreign imports; 
and he would exempt at least one from debt to 
every family But the writer himself shows a 
rapid importation to be impossible. And 
should he exempt every negro in the land, few 
men would be so dishonest as to own them 
when pressed down by debt. The homestead 
exemption in Texas proves this. 

“But suppose the capital of the world 
should be employed to bring negoes from Af- 
rica until prices should average $250 instead of 
$500, as is now the case? The prices would 
then be higher than they were twenty-five 
years ago; and yet the desire to own them now 
is much greater than when they were cheap— 
upon the principle that purchasers are much 
more abundant when an article is high, than 
low—that gold is less valuable—enlighten- 
ment greater, and, consequently, menial la- 
borers scarce. 

“ Another result would be, that the selling 
value of the 6,000,000 would be no greater than 
our present 3,000,000, consequently the labor 
would be worth no more with double the 
mouths to feed. The South would thus only 
continue to enrich the North and Westina 
compound ratio, and to impoverish their own 
section. As we increased our demand for pro- 
visions, they would inerease their supply of 





white laborers. Their immigrants would bring 
along an importation of capital, with thews 
and sinews equal to the negroes. Every 
importation would add whatever of fortune 
the European brings from the old world; and 
every five would count five in the Federal 
basis, while our five would cost $1,500, a 
count but three. The disparity of the repre- 
sentation in the sections would thus increase. 
Whereas, if for want of slave lebor there| 
should really be a deficiency in cotton and 
sugar, as these certainly will be in stock, then 
the menof the North and West will transfer 
their capital to the South, buy lands and ne- 
groes at high figure:, and work them too. ‘ 
“We are aware that arguments of this kind 
are liable to misconstruction, and that it is 
dungerous to say that every white laboring 
man is not a negro. Our intense Southern 
men really believe that the only salvation of 
the South is the exhausting all our capital in 
importing negroes, in order to increase our 
own population, and supply the world’s mar- 
ket; and that by all means, we should dis- 
courage foreign immigration. In their argu- 
ments for the present they lose sight of the 
past and of the greatfuture. Nearly all agree 
that the profits of the planters are smaller 
than any other investment of capital; and 
that when the staples are low he gets in debt 
every year. They cannot surround themselves 
with comforts, and laxuries, and the advan- 
tages of education, like other men. They 
consequently thoughtleasly go North for 
amusements, to educate their children. for 
their supplies and their literature. They 
thus build up the wealth and importance of 
other sections. They give too little mental 
employment to theirown sons. And yet they 
complain of the constant stealing away of 
power and wealth. The remedy is not in the 
opening of the African slave trade, however 
much may be done by expanding our Union 
southward. We must invest more capital in 





internal improvements, manufactories, pub- 
lishing b Hh , schools, the arts, mat- 
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ters of taste, and the embellishments and en- 
dearments of home. We must teach Southern 
agriculture as a science, and give additional 
value to our labor. By rendering living easy 
we add tothe ratio of increase. In this way 
we may establish a Southern independence, 
which will check the reckless minds who know 
not the value of our productions. 





While the election of Mr. Chesnut 
to the U. S. Senate in South Carolina, 
and the speeches of Mr. Hammond, have 
been regarded as an evident letting 
down of that State from the positions 
arabica | occupied by her, the IJn- 
augural Speech of Governor Gist still 
smacks of the old nullification days. 
He says : 


** It is to be hoped that no occasion will arise 
requiring the State to call upon her sons for 
the defence of her rights and her institutions 
—that our enemies at the North will learn 
wisdom from the past, and permit us to quietly 
manage our own affairs in our own way—that 
our friends at the North, by the power of ar- 
gument and the force of truth, will be able 
(if not to convince the deluded fanatic) to 
satisfy the minds of the intelligent and pa- 
triotic of the justice of our cause and the 
honesty of our ends, and thus avert the dan- 
gers with which we are threatened. Lest, 
however, these hopes should prove fallacious 
—and I believe they will—let us endeavor to 
harmonize among ourselves by tolerating dif- 
ferences of opinion where no question of 
principle is involved—encouraging those in 
the rear to quicken their pace, by pointing out 
to them the dangers that sewed us, and urg- 
ing them to come to the rescue. And if some 
of our ple, with bosoms overflowing with 
patriotic zeal and love of country, and indig- 
nant at the wrongs inflicted without provoca- 
tion on their own sunny land, should venture 
beyond the bounds of a cold, calculating 
policy, ‘we should pardon something to the 
spirit of liberty.’ * . * 

‘ We should not only endeavor to unite the 
State, but the entire South, so that when we 
ean no longer retain our places as equals in 
the confederacy, we will be prepared to form a 
more perfect union, under the style and title 
of the United States South. 





Thanks to the author, Dr. Robert W. 
Gibbes, Jr., for a copy of the rt re- 
— to Births, Marriages, and Deaths in 
South Carolina, for 1857, which will be 
noticed fully hereafter. Dr. Meigs, of 
Philadelphia, will also receive thanks 
for a pamphlet, entitled “ Hints to 
Craniographers.” : 

The death of two of our most distin- 
— contributors and warm personal 

riends casts a dark shadow in our way. 
Col. James Gadsden, recent minister to 
Mexico, and long an eminent citizen of 
South Carolina, has descended the nar- 


row portals of the grave. In 1845 he 
visited with us the Western country as 


delegate from Charleston to the Mem- 
his Convention. We remember his 
am and liberal views, and his control- 
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ling influence in that body. Few men 
have better served their country than 
James Gadsden. Peace to bis ashes! 
The Hon. H. Bry, of Ouachita, is also 
gone. At the ripe age of 78 he has been 
called from among us. Louisiana may 
well mourn one of her most honored 


sons. He filled many high positions, 
and filled them well. Says a notice be- 
fore us : 


“Even his recreations and exercise were 
conducive to general improvement: these were 
mostly in his garden and green-houses. His 
knowledge of botany and horticulture, with 
his industry in collecting plants and trees most 
likely to thrive in that climate and soil, have 
served to beautify the residences and render 
fruitful the orchards of his fellow-citizens 
around Monroe, by diffusing a similar taste and 
affording the opportunity to indulge it. 

“He attracted to that distant and then al- 
wost unknown region, men of intelligence and 
morth, by the accurate and ample descriptions 
he gave of its advantages, through the leading 
journals of the country. 

During the last quarter of a century he has 
had the patriotic satisfaction of seeing a dozen 
of thriving parishes and communities grow up 
in Northern Louisiana, carved out of the wil- 
derness he settled, extending from the Missis- 
sippi to the limit of Texas, and knowing that 
he greatly contributed to this result.” 





A correspondent in Maryland pro- 
to us an enterprise, which we 
submit for the attention of the capital- 
ists of the South and of the country, and 
shall be glad to correspond with any 
one who may desire it, and to take part 
in any organization which may prove 
to be practicable. The property re- 
ferred to is held under an act of ineor- 
oration of the States of Maryland and 
Virginia, and is admirably situated, in 
juxtaposition to the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad and Chesapeake eanal. 
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first of March. The payments to carry 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum. It is, in truth, an immense 
speculation. 

“Tam very desirous to join in the pur- 
chase to the extent of one fifth.” 

Edward N. Dickerson, civil engi- 
neer, who surveyed the property several 
years ago, and reported upon it, among 
other things said : 


“In surveying all the great and decided nat- 
ural and artificial advantages of Weverton, I 
felt astonished at the supineness and neglect 
which have permitted them, so Jong, to remain 
unimproved. The elements of millions of 
wealth a;e there, and no effort is made to draw 
one dollar from the immense store. Lowell, 
with but a few of the advantages, and they inan 
inferior degree, has advanced from a common 
farm to a flourishing city intwenty years, and 
now is only checked by the exhaustion of its 
water-power. Paterson, and Trenton, and Fall 
River,and numerous other places, which are 
mere pigmies compared with your giant power, 
and with, perhaps, but a tithe of your very su- 
perior advantages, have all excelled you inthe 
pursuit of wealth and in the great benefits 
which they have conferred upon their respect- 
ive communities; and even steam, with its 
train of danger, expense,and trouble, is earn- 
ing money in places where there is no water- 
power, and, indeed, where there are but few of 
the other advantages you possess. Many in- 
significant rivulets, in the Eastern States, are 
impressed into service, and the revolutions 
of their diminutive wheels is a reproach to 
you.” 


The State of Mississippi is acting in 
the most praiseworthy manner in the 
promotion of her Agricultural Bureau, 
and if the other States of the South would 
act in the same spirit, we should soon 
have an end of the national faree, en- 
acted at Washington City, under the 
ise of “Agricultural Report and Seed 
istribution,” and the barefaced impu- 





There is a river front of 2,000 feet. On 
the property there is, says our eorres- 
pondent, “as great a water-power as 
that at Lowell, and, in every respect, it 
is better situated, especially to eoin- 
mand the Southern market. | This 
power has been rendered available by 
the construction of a permanent dam 
and eapacious race-way. On the con- 
struction of these works, a large flouring 
mill and other improvements, a larger 
sum has been expended than is asked 
for the whole property, as not more 
than a fifth of its value, in view of the 
application of a small additional capi- 
tal, is now asked for it. 

‘* Forty-two thousand dollars will be 
taken for the whole real estate, payable 
one fifth cash, one fifth first next Mareh, 
and the remaining three fifths in four, 
eight, and twelve months after the said 








dence of a recent Convocation, at the 
expense of the Government, in that 
=. would not have been tolerated. 
he parties in this movement, under the 
lead of one D. J. Brown, a clerk in the 
Patent Office, without an idea of practi- 
eal agriculture, were mainly employés 
of the Government and hangers-on at 
the national capital, as ignorant of agri- 
cultural science as the clerk himself. ~ 
We agree altogether with the “ States” 
and the “ Delta,” in their expressions 
of surprise that such men as the Hon. 
Jacob Thompson and Mr. Holt would 
countenance or permit this charla ‘. 
Our purpose, however, is with the Ag- 
ricultural Bureau of Mississippi. <A 
directory of five gentlemen has been, 


appointed, and the Legislature has ap- 
propriated $2,000 for the improvement 
1,500 per 


of the Fair grounds, and 
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annum forever to be expended in pre- 
miums and seeds. 


We are indebted to the author, Dr. 
Barton, for a copy of the third edition 
of his work on the Cause and Prevention 
of Yellow Fever, and have in course of 
pre ion an article in review of some 
of its interesting facts and statistics, 
which must. be delayed until next 
month. 





In the advertising department of the 
Review will be found the card of 
Messrs. Jenks & Son, of Bridesburg. 
In regard to their Cotton Gins a friend 
writes us : 


“The many improvements and inventions 
they have made in the machinery built by 
them, have deservedly placed the name of this 
firm in the first rank of American manufac- 
turers, and attained for them a reputation sec- 
ond te none in thiscountry. Our object in this 
article is more particularly to invite the atten- 
tion of Southern cotton-planters to the de- 
seription of the improved Cotton Gin built by 
this firm. Without fully endorsing the repre- 
rentations made of the great merit of this in- 
vention, we are confident that (if they are well 
founded in truth) it will effect a complete rev- 
olution in the cotton-crowing regions of the 
South, and prove of incalculable advantage to 
the planter. Among others, one of the pecu- 
liar merits claimed for this gin, consists in 
the fact that it matters not how trashy the cot- 
ton may be gathered, nor what quantity of 
sticks, stems, “ blasted bolls,” &c., is placed 
in the breast of the gin, as the cylinder re- 
jects all extraneous matter, and receives noth- 
ing but the lint. This fact alone especially 
commends the gin to the attention of the 
planter, as more cotton is wn than can be 

thered by the number of hands; and the pro- 

uction by the use of this gin, over any other 
now in use (as is confidently asserted by the 
Messrs. Jenks), will be increased fully one 
third, from the fact that the cotton need not 
be picked with so much care as that intended 
for the saw gin, enabling the same number of 
hands to pick at least one third more, by pick- 
ing it trashy. The value of the cotton is also 
enhanced from 1 to 1} cents per pound, the 
gin not napping it in the least, and presetving 
& more uniform length of staple than the saw 
gin. It is almost superfluous to attempt to 
point out toa Southern cotton-planter the im- 
mense superiority and value of such a gin over 
any other extant. The Messrs. Jenks have a 
gin running at Vicksburg, Miss.; and, from 
their quitiianiee reputation and ability, we 
are satisfied that it will be to the interest of 
cotton-planters to investigate its merits.” 





The following numbers of the Review 
remain very searce, and will be pur- 
chased at subscription price at the New- 
Orleans office. They may be sent by 
mail : 

1846; January, February, March, 
April, May, July, September. 

1847 January, March, May, and June. 
1849: August. 
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ae: Se pave P 
851: Fe une. 
1856 : | tng 

1858 : January. 

ie We have a few sets of the New 
Series of the Review, handsomely bound 
in ten volumes, for which the tr 


be $35, delivered in any of the Southern 
cities or towns. 

(= Subscribers would do well to 
complete their sets or volumes. 





It would give us pleasure. and increase 
the usefulness of the Review, if we 
could furnish in it a monthly record of 
Southern plantations offered for sale or 
exchange, and our charges would be 
moderate, viz.: For one insertion of ten 
lines, $2, and for a greater space in pro- 
portion ; for three insertions, $5. 
the Review cireulates extensively in all 
the Southern and Middle States, this 
might be an important medium of com- 
munication with purchasers. 

The following estate, beautifully situ- 
ated upon the Potomac, is offered for 
sale by the Editor of the Review. It 
furnishes one of the best “ gentleman’s 
country-seats.” It contains 160 acres 
of land for wheat, , or gardening, 
and is situated in the county of Alex- 
andria, Va., three miles from the city of 
Washington, and about the same dis- 
tance from the city of Alexandria, pos- 


sessing a la and commodious ship- 
ing port. e Washington and Alexan- 
Bris turnpike, a railroad and canal, pass 


through the premises, and afford it 
the easiest communication with the two 
cities, and all other parts of the Union. 
The dwelling-house is a new frame 
house, containing twelve commodious 
rooms and a kitchen. The out-build- 
ings are all new and frame, and consist 
of two store-rooms and a summer kitch- 
en, with a la eellar under them— 
a barn, a stable, carriage-house, ice- 
house, &c. There are on the premises 
several excellent springs, and near the 
house a brass pump. The tract bor- 
dering on the Potomac river, has a fine 
fishing shore, and a splendid view on 
the river, with the purest air—126 
acres of it are under cultivation, and 
the rest is woodland—-oak, walnut, and 
hickory. The place has also a strong 
water-power sufficient for a large mill 
or factory. Terms: one third of the 
consideration cash down—the balance 
to be paid in such instalments as may 
suit the convenience of the purchaser— 
to be secured on the premises. 

















PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


Or, Lrotected Solution of Lrotoxide of Frou, 


Having successfully passed the ordeal to which new discoveries in the Materia Medica are 
d subjected, must now be received as an established medicine. 


ITS EFFICACY IN 


CURING DYSPEPSIA, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, DROPSY, NEURALGIA, BRONCHITIS, AND 
CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES, DISORDERED STATE OF THE 
BLOOD, BOILS, SCURVY, THE PROSTRATING EFFECTS OF 
LEAD OR MERCURY, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
DISEASES WHICH REQUIRE A TONIC AND 
ALTERATIVE MEDICINE, IS BEYOND 
QUESTION. 





The proofs of its efficacy are so numerous, so well authenticated, and 

of such peculiar character, that sufferers cannot reasonably hesitate to 
receive the proffered aid. 

The Peruvian Syrup does not profess to be a cure-all, but its range is 

extensive, because many diseases, apparently unlike, are intimately re- 

lated, and proceeding from one cause, may be cured by one remedy. 

The class of diseases for which the Syrup provides a cure, is precisely 
that which has so often baffled the highest order of medical skill. The 
f facts are tangible, the witnesses accessible, and the safety and efficacy of 
ne the Syrup incontrovertible. 

The Peruvian Syrup, by its wonderful effects on the Liver, either wholly removes, or 
radically cures CHILLS AND FEVER. 

Those who may wish for an opinion from disinterrested persons respecting the character of 
the Syrup, cannot fail to be satisfied with the following, among numerous testimonials, in the 
hands of the Agents. The signatures are those of gentlemen well known in the community, 
and of the highest respectability. 

CARD. 


The undersigned having experienced the beneficial effects of the “ Peruvian Syrup,” do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention of the public. 

From our own experience,as well as from the testimony of others, whose intelligence and 
integrity are altogether unquestionable, we have no doubt of its efficacy in cases of Incipient 
Diseases of the Lungs and Bronchial P: Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neuralgia, 
&c. Indeed its effects would be incredible, but from the high character of those who hawe 
witnessed them, and have volunteered their testimony, as we do ours, to its restorative power. 













Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, THOMAS ©. AMORY, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER, PETER HARVEY, 

8. H. KENDALL, M. D,, JAMES C. DUNN, 

SAMUEL MAY, Rev. THOS. WHITTEMORE. 


CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 


It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide of Iron is lost by even a very brief 
exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further oxida- 
tion, has been deemed impossible. 

In the Peruvian Syrup this desirable point is attained by COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE 
UNKNOWN ; and this solution may replace all the proto-carbonates citrates, and tartrates of the 


Materia Medica. 
A. A. HAYES, M. D., 
16 Boylston-Street, Boston. Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 





N. L. CLARK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 5 WATER-STREET, BOSTON. 
ALSO, 


REDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washington, 

W. H. BROWN & C0., Baltimore, 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., Charleston, 
WARD & JONES, Memphis, 

J. WRIGHT & CO., New-Orleans. 


RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Feb-ly 








W.T. WALTERS & CO. 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIQUORS, IN BONDED WAREHOUSES, 
OF OUR OWN IMMPORTATIONS, 


Neo. 68 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN LIQUORS.—Included in which we guarantee the finest and largest stock of Old Rye 
Whiskey in the United States, ‘* Baker,” ‘** Martin,’ Ne Plus Ultra, XXXXX, 1847, “‘do., XX XX, 
1851,” “ Extra Superior, XXX,” “ Superior, XX,” “ Monongahela, X,” Domestic Brandy, Gin, Pure 
Spirits, Tuscaloosa Extra Rectified Whiskey, Bitters. Imitation Wine, Ginger, Raspberry, Lavender, 
and Wild Cherry Brandy. All guaranteed to be unsurpassed and to give satisfaction, or be taken 
back, 

COGNAC BRANDY.—Otard, Hennessey, Pinet, Martel, &e. 

ROCHELLE BRANDIES.—Seignette, Pellevoisin, Durand & Co. 

HOLLAND GIN.—Grape, Crown, Imperial, Pear, & c, 

WINES.—Comprising Champagne, Sherry, Port, Madeira, &c. 

The Lewert Cash Prices will be accepted, or the most liberal terms on Credit to approved par ties. 











Balances and Scales. 
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L. STEPHENSON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS. 
(SOCCHESSORS FO DEARBORN. 


No. 72 Water-stroet, 


BOSTON. 





We are the manufacturers of the “ DEARBORN PATE” GALANCH,” which is the 
scknowledged standard throughout the world. 


AGENTS—Octavus Cohen & Co., Savannah. 
Barnewall & Fitler, Mobile. 
J.E. Bagile & Co., New-Orleans. jan-ly 


‘MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


~~) . c } 
BLACK WRITING INK 
MANUFACTORY, 
MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 
Blue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 


Is for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also by Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere. Notice the following testimonial : 








“From experiments instituted by me, iu 1855 and 1856, and repeated within the past six 
months, Iam fully satisfied that Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Ink is entitled to the pre-emi- 
nence it has always sustained for legibility, and permanence of dale. 

“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 

“Nsw: -Yorx, May 11, 1858.” jan-ly 


es STIMSON, VALENTINE & CO., 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, . 


STORE, 36 INDIA-STREET, BOSTON. 
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Cl BeDY., IMPERIAL coACH ‘ROBY, WH TE Coacn BO 
1 COAOH, ENAMEL LEATHER, (for Carriage Tops.) 
INSIDE VARNISHES. 
EXTRA POLISHING, (for Pianos.) No. 1 POLISHING, FINE FLOWING, WHITE 
UWPAL, (for Chamber. a ) DAMMAR, E RA FU Aad SHELLAC, 
BLA WALNU STAIN, ZINO DRIER. 


BABOOOK’ S IRON LACQUER. 
Our Varnishes are put up in Extra Packages which are Charged at cost. 


Feb-ly 


DR. SEARD’S EVE INFIRMARY, « 


No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Between Baronne aNp CaRonDELBT Sts., NEW-ORLEANS. 








This Institution is open for the reception of persons affected with diseases of the Eye. 

The building is new, the rooms large and airy. Every atiention will be paid to the com- 
fort of patients. 

Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Eye affections. 

A competent Physician resides in the house. 


aan 
TERMS. 
Whites, from - - - + +.- - $2.00 to $5 00 per day. 
Negroes, - - - - = - + + - 100 “ 
OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA. 


ob’y—1 y DR. C. BEARD, OCULIST, 167 Canal-St., New-Orleans. 








THE GREAT INVENTION—CLOTHING WITHOUT SEAM. 
Manufactured only at Matteawan, New-York, by the 


SEAMLESS CLOTHING MANUFACTURING €0., 


AND SOLD AT ITS DEPOT, 
NO. 39 MURRAY-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
C. E. LATIMER, Agent Sales Department. 





Overcoats, Business Coats, Pilot Coats, Pea Jackets, Pants, Vests, 
Men’s and Women’s Leggins, Shoes, Gaiters, Mittens, &c., 


Of great variety and most desirable styles. 


These fabrics are woven in the wool without any seam, will always retain their shape, and, 
In point of strength, warmth, durability, cheapness, and all other desirable qualities, are um 
questionably superior to any other styles of Clothing—as all who test them must admit. 


Dealers in Clothing are invited to call and examine. 





Usrrzp Starges Steam Frigats Nracara, } 
“ New-York, August 2T, 1858. J. 
“Str: Previous to the sailing of the Niagara, on her late expedition to assist in laying down 
the great Atlantic Telegraph Cable, I furnished myself with a suit of your Seamless Clothing, 
and during that expedition gave them an impartial testing, and have no hesitation in saying 
that they were the most serviceable suit I ever owned—being not only warm, and impenetrable 
to the cold, but they are all that one needs for all kinds of weather, and they both look and 
wear well. During my stay in England, I visited the mining districts in their rainy seaso 
and so much was your coat admired, that one of the largest firms engaged in mining, request 
=e to get you to forward them, by the first steamer for Southampton, fifty of your coats for 
eir own use, 
“You are at liberty to use this as you may see fit, as I have the coat, &c., to show after the 
service they have rendered me. 
“ Your obedient servant, &c., 
“HH. P. LESLIE, U. 8S. Navy,” 


Mz .C. E. LATIMER, Sales Agent for Seamless Clothing Manufacturing Company, 39 —— 
oct-5m 


street, New-York. 
“THE WONDERFUL PUMP.” 


This recently invented PUMP stands without a rival! It is made 
of wrought and cast iron. works by hand and lever power IN 
ALL DEPTHS UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET. It 
is simple, powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $20 to 
ean be used with iron, rubber, or feaa pipe; will not freeze; raises 
from ten to fifty gallons per minute, and is 


Warranted in every particular. 


As may be seen in cut, rods extend from lever to bottom, where 
they are attached to short, rivet-linked chains, which pass around 
ulleys, and fasten to the pistons, causing a perfectly regular motion 
and out, making it a 
‘*‘DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,"’ 


driving the water up through the air-chamber and pipe to the top, 

either perpendicularly or up inclined planes. 

— Drawings and full particulars sent free. 

i. = SS Address JAMES M. EDNBY, 
dec-ly 147 Chambers-street, New-York, 


GALVANIZED AND COMMON SHEET IRON. 
MARSHALL, GRIFFIN & CO., 


Proprictors of the U. S. figlcantatne Sree and Penn Treaty Steam 
Sheet Iron Bolling Wilt, 

Manufacturers of the AMERICAN GALVANIZED SHEET IRON CHARCOAL BLOOM ; 
best Refined and Common Sheet and Flue Iron; have constantly on hand, at their Warehouse, 
a full assortment of Galvanized Sheet Iron; Galvanized Hoop, Rod, and Band Iron; Galvan- 
ized Nails, Spikes, Wire, Rivets, &c.; Galvanized, Corrugated, and Plain Roofing Iron; Gal- 
vanic Protected and Painted Roofing Iron. Also, Sheet Iron, coated with Poleux Patent Me- 
tallic Alloys, warranted to stand the action of Acid, and Solder with Rosin; Charcoal Bloom ; 
best Refined and Common Black Sheet Iron—all numbers, from W. G., 10 to 29, inclusive, up 
to 36 inches wide, and made to pattern. 

All kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Galvanizel to order. 

{>> Orders taken for Iron Truss, Frame, and Plain Roofs, or Corrugated, or Plain Iron. 

betta is the only establishment in the United States prepared to GalvanizeTele- 
graph Wires. 

Office, Warehouse, and Galvanizing Works, No. 1142 North Front-street ; Rolling Mill, cor- 
ner Beach and Marlborough-streets, Philadelphia, Pa. dec-6mes 


























Win G’s 


CELEBRATED FARINA CRACKERS, 


made i material prepared from that portion of the Wheat which is most nutritious and 


Aful. 
It is estimated that one pound contains as much nufriment as two pounds of bread, as it is 
usually baked. 


WING’S FARINA CRACKERS 


are of small size, over ninety to the pound, and baked dry. They are delightful to the taste, 
and one of the best Crackers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNCH, 


and with Oysters, they are unequalled. 

We ask every mother to procure WING’S FARINA CRACKERS for her children. They 
are far superior to many of the parations usually given to them, being decidedly more 
healthful and nourishing, and as they dissolve readily in the mouth, are always eaten with a 
fine zest. ‘ 

Ladies and gentlemen will find them unsurpassable for their 


FINE FLAVOR AND PLEASANT TASTE. 


Delicate ladies, and all persons whose habits are more or less sedentary, will find WING'S 
CRACKERS most excellent. 

For Professional Gentlemen, Bankers, Merchants, and Clerks, they may be used for Luncn 
with great advantage in maintaining a healthful regularity of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in eenaee gunesaty, will find them very agreeable. 

WING’S FARINA CRACKERS are a most valuable article for travellers in the cars; or 
on shipboard, at sea, they are one of the very best things that can be eaten. 

The use of them is becoming widely extended, and, in order to guard against deception, 


EACH CRACKER IS STAMPED WITH THE NAME OF “A. WING.” 


There are no other Crackers manufactured in the United States like these, or known as true 
Farina Crackers. 

WING'S FARINA CRACKERS may be procured of the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of the United States, and at whole- 
sale only of A. N. THOMPSON & CO., 

jan-ly Nos. 221 and 223 Fulton-street, New-York, 





PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF AND TOBACCO 


MANUFACTURER, 








No. 20 Chambers-street, Vew- York. 
{>On application as above, a circular of prices will be sent. sept-ly 


THE EXCELSIOR TEA POF. 


Onty half the 
usual quantity of This Tea Pot 
Tea required, and has been tested by 
scientific men of 


a@ Superior Bever- 
age obtained. For this City, and is 
found to be as rep- 


sale at 
1705 Chestnut-Street, resented. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
AUSTIN & OBDYKE, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


feb.-3mos, 


















IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
CONSUMPTION, 





DISEASES OF THR LUNGS AND THROAT, 
CAN BE 


CURED BY INHALATION, 


Which conveys the remedies to the cavities in the lungs, through the air passages, and coming 
in direct contact with the disease, neutralizes the tubercular matter, allays the cough, causes 
a free and easy expectoration, heals the lungs, purifies the blood, imparts renewed vitality to 
the nervous system, giving that tone and energy so indispensable for the restoration of health. 
To be able to state confidently that Consumption is curable by inhalation, is to me a source 
of unalloyed pleasure. It isas much under the control of medical treatment as any other 
formidable disease; ninety out of every hundred cases can be cured in the first stages, and 
fifty per cent. in the second; but, in the third stage, it is impossible to save more than five 
ee cent., for the Lungs are so cut up by the disease as to bid defiance to medical skill. Even, 
»owever, in the last stages, Inhalation affords extraordinary relief to the suffering attending 
vais fearful scourge, which annually destroys ninety-five thousand persons in the United 
Ftates alone; and a correct calculation shows, that of the present population of the earth, 
eighty millions are destined to fill the Consumptive's grave. 

Truly, the quiver of Death has no arrow so fatal as consumption. In all ages it has been 
the great enemy of life, for it spares neither age nor sex, but sweeps off alike the brave, the 
beautiful, ae and the gifted. By the help of that Supreme Beingfrom whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, 1am enabled to offer to the afflicted a permanent and speedy cure 
for Consumption. The first cause of tubercles is from impure blood, and the immediate effect 
produced by their deposition in the lungs, is to prevent the free admission of air into the air- 
cells, which causes a weakened vitality through the entire system. Then, surely, it is more 
rational to expect greater good from medicines entering the cavities of the Lungs, than from 
those administered through the stomach. The patient will always find the Lungs free, and 
the breathing easy, after inhaling remedies. Thus, inhalation is a local remedy, neverthe- 
less it acts constitutionally, and with more power ard certainty than remedies administered 
by the stomach. To prove the powerful and direct influence of this mode of administration, 
chloroform inhaled will entirely destroy sensibility ina few minutes, paralyzing the entire 
nervous system, so that a limb may be amputated without the slightest pain. Inhaling the 
ordinary burning gas will destroy life in a few hours. 

The inhalation of ammonia will rouse the system, when fainting or apparently dead. The 
odor of many of the medicines is perceptible in the skin, a few minutes after being inhaled, 
and may be immediately detected in the blood. A convincing proof of the constitutional 
effects of inhalation, is the fact that sickness is always produced by breathing foal air. Is 
this not positive evidence that proper remedies, carefully pre ; and judiciously adminis- 
tered through the Lungs, should produce the happiest results? During eighteen years prac- 
tice many thousands, suffering from diseases of the Lungs and Throat, have been under my 
care, and I have effected many remarkable cures, even after the sufferers had been pronounced 
in the last stages, which fully satisfies me that Consumption is no longer a fatal disease. My 
treatment of Consumption is original, and founded on long experience, and a thorough inves- 
tigation. My perfect acquaintance with the nature of tubercles, &e., enables me to distin- 
guish, readily, the various forms of disease that simulate Consumption, and apply the proper 
remedies—rarely being mistaken, even in a single case. This familiarity, in connection with 
certain pathological and microscopic discoveries, enables me to relieve the Lungs from the 
effects of contracted chests, to enlarge the chest, purify the blood, impart to it renewed vital- 
ity, giving energy and tone to the entire system. 





MEDICINES, with full directions, sent to any part of the United States and Canadas, by 
patients communicating their symptoms by letter. But the cure would be more certain if 
the patient should pay me a visit, which would give an opportunity to examine the Lungs, 
and enable me to prescribe with much greater certainty, and then the cure could be effected 
without my seeing the patient again. 


*,* All letters asking advice must contain a postage-stamp. Address 


Go. W. GRAHAM, M. D., 
BOX NO. 53, 
Office, 1131 Filbert-street (old No. 109), below Twelfth-street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


an..iuy 








PAGE’S 
IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 
SAW MILs. 


GEORCE PACE & CO.., 


Manufacturers of 
Patent Portable Circular 
SAW MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 
ENGINES, 


No. 5 Schroeder 8t., i i 
BALTIMORE, MD. y+ 








GEORGE PAGE & CoO., 
No. 5 North Schroeder-street, near West Baltimore-street, Md., 


Manufaciure three classes of PORTABLE SAW MILLS, which are sim- 
ple in construction, durable, and not easily put out of order. They will 
saw from 2,000 to 10,000 feet of lumber the day, of ten hours, and have 
given universal satisfaction wherever used. They also manufacture 
STEAM ENGINES of all sizes, both portable and stationary, that will 
compare favorably with those of any other manufactory. Among the Porta- 
ble Engines, they manufacture siz and ten horse powers, both suitable for 
plantation and farmuse. They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
AND 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 
all well adapted to farm and plantation use ; also, a CHINESE SUGAR 
MILL, well adapted to meet the wants of those experimenting with the 
Chinese Sugar Cane, as well as those growing small quantities of the ordi- 
nary cane. 

As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the firm, 
no assignment or transfer of any right, or rights, will be valid unless signed 
by a majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet descriptive of their 
several classes of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their 
Engines and other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by 
letter for the same. 

ts” They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they 
are determined to prosecute all offenders. Address 

GEORGE PAGE & Co., 

No. 5 North Schroeder-street, near Baltimore-street, Baltimore, Md. 
SLARK, STAUFFER & Co., Agents, 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 











DR. BARNES’ 
Camphorated Extract of Ginger. 


For the cure of Cholera, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, and any Chronic or Acute Complaint of 
Stomach and Bowels; Dyspepsia, Flatulenc , and Colic, are also cured by it. Recommended 
highly by the officers of Adams’ and Kinsley & Co.’s Ex } used, also, for several years 
past, by the conductors on the Camden and Amboy and other Rail-Roads. 


DR. BARNES’ PILE LOTION. 


A speedy and permanent cure for Hemorrhoids, either internal or external,never known to fail. 


DR. BARNES’ UTERINE TONIC, 


For the cure of Prolapsus Uteri. References to gentlemen in this city, in whose families some 
member thereof has been cured. 


DR. BARNES’ LINIMENT, 


Superior to any other in use for Rheumatism, or any other complaint for which Liniments are 
used. It is the best in use for Horses. Galls are cured without taking the animal from work 


BRM A Se SBAwY w. 

Warranted to prevent Gathered Breasts, and also for the cute of Carbuncles and Boils. 
COUGH SYRUP. 
A speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and Preventive of Consumption 
DR. BARNES’ OINTMENT 
For the cure of Tetter, Itch, and other Cutaneous Diseases. 
Prepared only at 333 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

All orders directedto JOHN R. S. BARNES.—Medicines sent to any part of the United States, 


an R. BUIST, 
NURSERYMAN AND SEEDGROWER, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Offers every assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Greenhouse and Hothouse Plants, 
Grape Vines, Roses, and the rarest Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. Also, Vegetable, Flower, and 
Field Seeds, of the best and purest sorts. 

Catalogues supplied.—Stock unequalled. 

R. BUIST, NURSERYMAN AND SEEDGROWER, 
922 AND 924 MARKET-ST, PHILADELPHIA. 


8m-dec (> Dealers supplied. 








Are admitted to be more 
than ordinary reliable, and be- 
ing known already throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
land, do not require an extend- 
ed advertisement. The parent 
concern at Philadelphia, and 
the branches at Charleston, 8. C., and St. Louis, Mo., are, as usual, each 
fully supplied. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SON. 


ie Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, 1859, gratis to ali applicants. 
dec-3m 




















COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE, 


Copper, Biveied Sather Band Frcory. 


@@ of the very best os of Oak-Tanned 
gna wartentll . eq any made in the 
Dated Beates. 
On hand—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, Railroads, &c., &c. 
Rerer to—Chancey Brooks, Esq., * President B. & 0. 
R. R. Company. 
_ Henry Tyson, Esq., Master of Machinery B. & O. R. R. 


Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 
ers, &c. 
Messrs Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 
jan-18mos =_— No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md. 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE c& EUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the country. 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other purposes. 

MACHINERY, of the most approved construction, for Flouring and Saw-Mills. 
GASHOLDERS, of any size, and Machinery and Castings of all kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, of any size or description. 

SHASTING, PULLIES, AND HANGERS. a _dan-I8mos 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SERDS. 


Ex. A. DREER, 


NURSERY AND SEEDSMAN, 


WO. 327 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Offers for sale a complete stock of fresh and genuine SEEDS, principally cf his own growth, 
with all the newest and most approved imported varieties. 


SEEDS BY MAIL. 


Flower and choice Garden Seeds can be conveniently forwarded by mail, at a trifling ex- 
pense. Catalogues, with every information, will be sent to all applicants. 
ALSO—A large stock of Premium Everblooming 


Roses, Dahlias, Greenhouse Plants, Bulbous Roots, Grapevines, ke, &e. 


(G> Dealers supplied on liberal terms. jan-3mos 


SCANOER OCOURED. 























CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, &c., CURED, 
WITHOUT SUBREIOAL OPBRATION. 
DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO., 


NO. 50 NORTH FIPTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co., during fifteen years devoted especially to the treatment of the above diseases, 
have fully demonstrated the great superiority of their mode of treatment over all other 
knownsystems. 

Further information or advice may be had by addressing Dr. L. & Co.; or their pamphlet 
on Cancer will be sent to any P. O. address, free of charge. It contains much valuable — 
mation. dec- 
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AN APA 


TO COTTON AND 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 








\ 


SOUTHERN PLANTERS 
ARE SIMPLY REQUESTED TO CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING NOTICE. 


PERUVIAN and other Guanos have been Jargely used in the States for | 
ing purposes, and while it is conceded that they are exeellent for. — 
the PRomoTion of Crops, it must not be forgotten that they po Nor impart 


PERSISTENT fertility to the soil, but ee or FORCING all NATURAL 
productiveness there may be FROM land wirHouT CONTRIBUTION in 


2yrsver & 


return. - = VES 
, There is now offered to the agriculturist a purely National Compost, c 
and one that can be entirely relied u AS REPRESENTED, The compo- 


nent parts of this Fertilizer are. GREEN SAND MARL, FISH, and: 
pure NIMAL BONE, three unRIVALLED and important agents, each 
in itself éxtensively used, ‘separately. These are chemically mixed to 
RETAIN for the soil, for future availableness, all the Ammonia not.needed 
or taken by the plants and cereals. 
A letter from Dr. Deck, together with his analysis, are found below: 

’ “The selection and proportion of ingredients in the ‘NATIONAL FERTILIZER’ 
render it equal to the best Peruvian Guano, at a far less cost, while ita effects are much 
more persistent. ’ : 

“ For crops of corn, and cereals generally, the combination of Phosphates, Alkalies, 
and Soluble Silicates, will exert great influence in quickening and smn Dawn same, 
while for grasses, clovers, and buibons plants, the Ammonia and Potash are indispensa- 
ble to stimulate and place them beyond the reach of insects. 

‘In. numerous analyses I have made of natural and artificial manures, I find none 
superior to this in theory, and I doubt not that practical application will sustain it, 

ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Agricultural and Analytical Chemist.” 
Analytical Laboratory, and Office of Consulting Chemistry and 
" yg Mining ri 1 er 
18 Pxcuance Piace, New-Yorx, Augiist 6th, 1858. 


Pe rw earefully analyzed a sample of the “ Nationan FerTiazer,” and find itto 
contain : 





| a, MOR 8.00 Soluble Silica combined with Pot- 
aogunens Organic Matter .... 20.50 ash and Soda.......... FS chie 20.35 i 
Mixed Phosphates..... ....... 12.25 Insoluble Silica...........2.% y. 78.00 
Potash and Soda...,........... 9.00 RSI RY. 
Sulphate of Lime............., 7.50. ° 100.00 
Carbonate of Lime..... ....., 2.25 
Oxide of Iron and Alumina..... 2.15 Proportion of Available Ammonia 5.75 
“ Soluble in Water...... 21.00 


“ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 

The following letter is from Dr. Deck also: : 

“ Since the above Analysis has been recorded, I have visited the works of the Com- 
pany, at Highlands, N. J:;'and am‘ bound to express my satisfaction at the systematic 
process carried on to produce this,inpaluable Fertilizer. 

“The deposit of Green Mar! on their property, which forms the basis of the Fertilizer, 
appears very uniform and of enormous extent. This I had previously satisfied myself 
upon, during the Geologi¢al Survey of New-Jersey, which I oecasionally accompanied. 

“The supply of fish for the ammoniacal organic material of the Fertilizer isun- 
limited; and the general process of manipulation and ine rating this with the other ~ 
valuable ingredients— Phosphates and Alkalies—leaves nothing to be desired, and ought 
to produce a perfect manure. 

“Samples taken from the various heaps; im different stages of manufacture, prove 
its general richness; While those from the bulk, ready for sale, were of the same char- 
acter as the sample analyzed. 

“August 11, 1858.” “ISAIAH DECK, M.D. 


For farther particulars, address 
_ JOS. C. CANNING, General Agent, 37 Fulton-St., N. ¥.,.or- 


INO. B. PEVTON, Agent, BROWNLEY,GREENE &CO., 
90 Light«Street Wharf, Baltimore | ° Agents, Petersburg, Va. 
PHILIP H. HOOP, Agent, DUNCAN ROBERTSON, A t 
: Alexandria, Va. Norfolk, Va. 
CHAS. PALMER, Agent, GEO. E. CURTIS, Agent, |. 
ichmond, Va. Selma, Als. 


OTHER AGENCIES WILL BE ESTABLISHED IN NORTH AND SOUTH CASOLINA, ALABAMA, AND OTHER STATES. 
the Fertilizer is packed in bags of 200 lbs. Price, delivered in New-York, $35 per | 
ton of 2,000 lbs. ot . 
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f - MASURY &. WHITON, 


WHITE LEAD, ZING, AND. COLORS, 


Brushes, Canvasses, Oil-and later Colors, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION,. | 


No, 111 Fulton Street, and 50 Ann Street, 
___ Catalogues and Price Lists sent on Application. New Yor.’ 


paren tc FIRE HOSS, 


| 
Pies su goods Hose manufactured of the fin Hemp, with- 

I) “ ny Ae byt ag byt of Fine NOIN Bs | 
) oat F and FORGE 5 PUMPS and MAN TORIES, 
TS end RATE RO. ROADS, HO TELS ond GAR: 
DENS, and Sehar HY DELULIC Bs rps Its advantages over 
| other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPNESS, ng rite than 

cy from Jesse 


|| ONE HALF of the price of leather hose, with the samo durability.—Certificates of its effici 

















|| Gay, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Brook! - wn Yard, Lieut. G. B. Baton, Jonn Rarxpow, and Ape. G. 
Daven, Mages Washin, Nayy Yard, » erin ansom, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineer; New York Fire Dept. 
Samu, A. Soe Esq., Chief Engineer, ¥ paige | City, N.d. Fire Dept., James B, Franor. Esq . Agent an 


Engineer of Locks « 3 al Lowell, Mass., and numerous,other practical and paperionced. ps parties, can be 
|| examined at my office. Isaac N, MARKS, Raq., Chairman of the New Orleans Fireman’s 0, A, 


CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR , New York. 


SAMUEEIL F. AYRES, 


| 
| 
MACHINIST AND MANUFACTURER OF 
| 
| 
| 





SP OP COCKS 
| and Gire Snorawnts, 


Nos, 176 and 178 RIVINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Attorney Street, New York, 











J. F. BROWNE & CO., | 
H:A RP MA HK H FS. | 


WAREROOMS, 295 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. | 


Gitiigs, Music, and every Requisite for the Gary. 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 


e... xt... 


a 
R. B. R.—Radway's Ready Relief for Headaches, whether sick or nervous; Rheumatism, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Influenza, Bloody Flnx, Paralysis, Lumb out, Neuralgia, 
Toothache, Small Pox, Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidne una beaver Scarlet ever, Pairs around 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, and Pains of all kinds. a Randy Relief will, 
ina fow minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of ad i 
REBER- *s Renova for the cure of chronic diseases—sach as Scrofulous and || 
eh i tle complaints, Consumptive and other affections of the Lungs and Throat, Indnration 
nd Enlargements of parts, Eruptive and other diseases of the Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, 


pepsia, and all other diseases arising from an Peedi state of the 
RB. RR. —Ra 3 Regulators will cure, effectively and s aged Costiveness, [ndigestion, Painter's 
— Lead Diseases, Inflammation of che ‘eaters spepals, Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
eart and’ Kidneys, Female Complaints, Small ox. Be ‘fevers, Measles, ete. etc: Whenever 











be is out of ns a or the blood eee | a dose of Radway's for meer ool s will restore it to 
sity. and purify and cleanse the No female should be without them. 
. BR. BR. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants every where, 


RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton Street, New York. 
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) PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET SETS, WATER COOLERS, BATHING ARPARATUS, Gc. 





‘FRENCH PLATE GLASS 





—— ees. 
| 


= a 


Wm. G. LANE & C6; 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FANCY AND STAPLE BRY GCOOBS, 


—— 


EDW. H. LAN, } 194 Broadway, 
pattie. haw New Yorx. 





TIFFANY & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ; 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 


FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, GAS 
ROSEWOOD AND LEATHER DESKS, DRESSING €. &., RICH FANS, 
OPERA GLASSES; and evety Variety of FANCY GOODS. 


Attention is particularly called te our SILVER WARE DEPARTMENT. Not only do wé claim supe- |/ 


riority as far as artistic design and perfect finish are concerned, but every article we now make is guaranteed 
equal to English sterling quality “25 fino—a feature which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Sil- 
ver Ware in this country, where there is ne legal restriction to regulate the standard. 


WIN DEE &° 0 6. 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


eBA RRA S, 
SILVER PLATED WARE, , 
FIRE IRONS, CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS;*&e. 
MANUFAC ERS OF , 








(Formerly of 56 4 58 Maiden’ Lane;) 
No. 21 JOHN STREET (Between Broadway and Nassau Street), 
ys NEW YORK. 
GEORGE W. & FJEHIAL READ, 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN . 
HATS: GAPS AND STRAW GOODS, 
PARIS STYLUS SONNETS, 


FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &c., 
120 CHAMBERS and 50 WARREN STREETS, New. York City. 
Facrory, 388,.890 & 392 Broapway, Arsany, N. Y. 


SCHANCK & DOWNING, 


DEPOT AND AGENCY FOR 








FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS; 
ALSO, 4 


FRENCH GLASS.OF ALL SIZES, 


45 647 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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JAMES T. WRIGHT, 


227 GREENWICH STREET (one door below, Bapdlay) pa. 2 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


DRUGGISTS FLINT AND GREEN GLASSWARE. 


AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOUND 
TINCTURES, SALT-MOUTHS, SPECIE JARS, VIALS, SYRINGES, BREAST PIPES, NURSING 
ones cat one afin 5 yw be wesc &e., &. 


MPLETE ASSORTMENT 0 


Crockery Dealers’ Glassware, Kerosene ‘Lamps, Chimneys, and Wick, 


WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, | 


SUCCESSORS TO WOLFE, GILLESPIE & CQ., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 
GILLESPIE’S CELEBRATED GUNS, PISTOLS & RIFLES, 
SUPERIOR ¢. 8, PLANTER’S KOR, CHAINS AND HEAVY GOODS, | 
ak Dao : 88 Warren Street, | 


¥. A, FISHER. New Yorx. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL LMWPLBWBNTsS | 


AND PLANTATION MACHINERY, 
DEPOT, 251 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


WEST'S IMPROVED PUMP, 


7 MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


GAY & WEST, | 
118 Waiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. | 


The most Simple, Durable, Powerful and Chanpest | 
in use, either for Wells, Factories, Steamboats, Vessels, Mines, &c. 


TREDWELL & JONES, | 
! 


} 











We are now using West's Improvrp Pune, after trying two other kinds, to force water into the ali 
story of our Banking House, gat we find it answers the purpose much better ‘than any we have tried. 
New York, Nov. 16th, 135 DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co. | 
Office of the Muscan Peg Co., Harlem, Nov. 14th, 1857.—Messrs: A, W. Gay & Co.—Gents: We are 
pleased with West's ImprovED Pump we had of you for our Factory, and that after the unsuccessful trial | 
of others, It costs less, works easier, and needs less repair than any other within our knowledge. It has 
now been in use over a year, pumping alternately from well and cesspool, clean and. dirty water, having a | 
pipe from each, and has cost nothing for repair, never even been choked. SAM’L BARKER, Pres. 
DAVID HOUSTEN, Engineer. | 
New York, Nov. 11th, 1857.—Messrs. A. W. Gay & Co.—I have in nse four Fa pumps, and find | 
them equal to the recommendation. One of “ West's Inrrovep” is Worked by wind power, forcing water | 
A be elevation of about one hundred feet, and to the distance of nearly one thousand feet. I believe the | 
mp capable of performing all that your advertisement states, and I don’t hesitate to add, my testimony of 
ite efficiency to the numerous recommendations in’your possession. W. B. DINSMORK, (of Apams & Co.) 
New York, Nov., 1857.—We are using three of West's Iuprovep Pures at our Alcohol and Camphene 
Distillery in this city, and can recommend them as.easy to work and powerful in action. I prefer them to 





all others. JAMES A. WEBB, 229 & 230 West Street. 
IN A DEEP WELL.—I ean confidently recommend it as the best on my farm, and that is saying 
much in its favor, as I have several that I thought unexceptionable. R. L. PELL, Pres. Am. Inst. 


AT RAILROAD STATION,—Railroad Office, Flushing, Nov. 11th, 1857.—After using other kinds of 
Pumps, we are now, and for sometime past have been, using West's Lurrovep Pomp, for filling our water 
tanks on the Flushing Road, and I can cheerfully recommend them as cheap, ape or durable, and very effi- 
cient. I prefer them to all others. M. SMITH, Sup't. 

*~ON SHIPS.—I would rather use your Pumps, as I consider them best. t 
_ Mystic Bridge, Oct. 16:h, mute C,H. MALLORY, Ship Builder 
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BAIRD’S MARBLE WORKS 


Ridge Avenue and g Garden street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The various improvements which have made in nearly all the branches of trade, have 
not been overlooked in the munu facture of MARBLE, and a rapid and important, progression 
has been the consequence. The many changes of style and ornamentation in the interior of 
our dwellings, have been met by an equal advance im taste, beanty. and cheapness, in this impor- 
tant department ef the Arts; and that, too, in a manner unsurpassed in skill by that of any 
other branch ef trade. Human Bee cremh ! and powers of invention, have been called into 
requisition, and with the aid of inery and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible 
but a few years ago, is now an everyday occurrence, 

The proprietor has been a number of yearsin the Marble busines:, and finding, some years 
since, a desire on the of the public for a better d inthe Monumental Art, he deter- 
mined that they s' be gratified, and directed his attention to an iraprovement in that de- 
partment, and he is happy to say that, with the aid of steam machinery (the most of his own 
invention), he has realized his most sanguive expectations. He has also procured the aid of the 
first arehitects of this country, as well as nativéandeforeign ornamental sculptors, for the pur- 
ee of furnishing original designs, which have received the approval of a discerning public, 

oth for their beauty of style and cheapness of execution. 

Having one of the largest STEAM MARBLE WORKS in the country, he offers his services for 
the manufacture of Mantels, Monuments, Mosai¢ Floors, and all other kinds of Marble Work, in 
a style of the greatest perfection, at the lowest charges, feeling confident that he can complete 
all orders with punctuality, and sutisfaction to all who may favor him with their patronage, 

Address as ahove, oct-ly 


JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 
HAVE REMOVED T0 THEIR 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
Vo. 822 Chestnut-streel, Philadelphia, 
OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE. 


We respectfully invite our Southern friends to examine our entire NEW STOCK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, comprising 


: : , { | 
SUPERIOR WATCHES, 
FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS. 

Only authorized Agents in Pennsylvania for the sale of les Frodsham’s Gold Chrono. 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates ; 
Jules Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters and Lightning Seconds; J. E. Caldwell & Co.’s 
Timekeepers; Edward Favre Brandt, and other makers. 


18-CUARAT GOLD CHAINS AND GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


JEWELERY, 


MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 


Sine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIC BRONZE 


CLOCKS AND ORNAMENTS, 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Sterling Silver Tea Sets, Forks, Spoons, Tureens, Waiters, #e. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH FANCY GOODS. 
 BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, * 


Guns, Rites, Pistals, und Sporting Srticles, 


44 WARREN-STREET, 














dec-ly 


Richard P. Bruff, James I. Day, 
Obartes Brut NEW=YORK. ial Paciner, 
Arthur G@ Seaver, late of New-Ocleans.) 


SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES, 


} 


jan-ly 











Belleville Iron Works, Algiers, La., 


Tron f sand facturers of steam engines, sugar mills, vectium pans, cotton presses, 
saw mills, draining machines, and machinery of every description. Iron and brass castings 
made to order. Steamboat, cotton press, railroad,and plantation work, executed with care and 
the utmost despatch, Metallic and composition packing for steam cylinders, of all kinds, made 
to order at the shortest notice. Grate bars o. various patterns and styles; stirrups, flange bolts, 
&c., constantiy on hand. Irom fronts and builders’ castings furnished with despatch, aud in the 
best.possible style; and boiler work of every description. 

These works are loeated on the river bank, and have an excellent wharf belon to them, 
for the accommodation of steamboats and vessels, They are close to the depot of the Opelou- 
sas Railroad, the track of which connects with the works. ; june-ly 


4 NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


PRENTISS 


WASHING AND “SCOURING: SOLUTION. 


MANUFACTURED FROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


This, important discovery bas just been patented by the United States, and it is now conf> 
dently reeommended to manufacturers, how~ekeepers and others. It is a labor-saving prepara- 
tion, and costs less than half of any other article known for cleansing purposes. hile it 
cleanses, whitens, and purifies Cotton, Linen, and Woolen Goods, of every description, it will 
not injure the most delicate fabric. CQertificates of its value have been given by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by many reliable housekeepers and citizens. 
Printers will discover that the Solution aliude@ to will cleanse their type more readily than 
the old system of using Potash.—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dec SAMUEL GRANT, Jr., & CO., 139 S. Water-St , Philadelphia. 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, know- 
ing their injurious effectson the constitution, has induced the 
offering tothe public of an artiele, which the analyzation of 
Professor CHILTON. Analytical Chemi-t, of New-York, and 
Messrs. BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 
proves beyond all question to be the most pure, and conse- 
\ quently least injurious spirit ever offered the American 


Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


‘* T have analyzedia enpepl eof CHESNUT GRO HISs- 
KEY, received from Mr. Charles Wharton, Jr., of el- 
phia, and having carefully vested it, I am pleased to state 
that it is entirely free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 
‘stances. Jt is an unusually pure and fine flavored quality of 


Whiskey. ; 7 
TyaMEs R. CHILTON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 
New-Yor«, September $4, 1853.” ., 


a 














* PHILADELPHIA, September 9th, 1858. 
“Dear Sim: We have carefully tected the sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY whickt 
you sent us, and find that it contains none of the poisonous substance known as Fousil Oil, which 
is the characteristic and injurions ingredient of the Whiskeys in general use, 
“ Yours, respectfully, 
“B , GARRETT & CAMAC, Analytical Chemists. 
“To Cuas. WuaRrrTon, Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” oct 




















EASTWICK BROTHERS, 


STEAM SUGAR REFINERS, 


No. 221 _ Vine-street, 
ones Manufacturers of Double Gin ee Crushed, oe Fine a ir 


ROBERT 


WHOLESALE ‘DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window und Plate Glass, ge, 4c 


Invité the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 








{>> We are the Sole nts in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENOH P 
GLASS, from the “oon, AGNIB DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated 
eS American Zine Pain 


t our Steam Paint Mil, we manufactare White Lead, Red Lead, and every varietyof — 
and offer them dry and ground in oil. Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &¢. apl-ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR 


HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 


ft Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 
approbation of the purthaser. 








arrels in good shipping order. apl-ly 
HAYWARD, BARTLETT & CO., LAMBERTS & HOWELL, 
Founders & Manufacturers ee ae 


Of Iron Fronts, Verandas. Balconies, Railings, €a I ti 5S; Oloths, 


Building and Ornamental Iron Pb en MATTINGS, IR'SH LINENS, 
rally; with Stoves. Parlor Grates, nges, - 

Hot Air and Hot Water Furnaces, Apparatus PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
forheating with steam or hot water. 219 KING STREB?, 


Public or private buildings furnished to or-|Qharles Lambert, 
der. Orders received at 24 Light-street, = Walter Lambert. Ounanueston, 8. 0. 
timors, Ma. Samer 8. Howell, ap 


A. Gi sc mane S ORS 


DEALER IN 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS, SADDLES, BRIDLES, &c. 
No. 128 Syeamore-street, 
Prrenssura, Va. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS, 


SELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG, 

ted Pat Elastie Joint (Selpho’s last and ‘best 
bebe sateen tata oF hich ‘the foot accommodates itself to uneven srethd, 
des y imitating the side motion of the natural ankle joint, and affording great 


the wearer. Patented May, 1856 and 1857. 
aban! Setpho’ . ARTIFICIAL HAND; a new and useful substitute for a lost 


Hrnd, so arranged that the wearer can open and shut “— rs, ot aR 
516 Br - New- York, 











ad 
’ 


nov-ly 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO., - 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, 
oet-ly 


$20 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















| RE De 
Patent Steam Engines. ' 





y 


Tuzss Engines have been used four years, during which time over three hundred of 
them have been built, thus proving them to Le the most simple, durable 8nd economical ever 
construeied, and for portable or stationary power, superjor to all others. They were exhibited 
at the Palace of Industry, Paris, in 1855, and eommanded the attention and admiration of the 
first Engineers of Europe, who, having tested them, pronounced the result a gain of twenty 
per cent. over all others, and’awarded the first prize to the inventor. 


This saving is obtained partly by reducing the working parts to less than half the ordinary 
number, dispen-ing with those pieces causing the most friction, viz.: the cross-heads, slides, 
connecting rod, eccentrics, rock shafts, &¢., thereby ting much less attention, of], and re- 
pairs. The greatest saving, however, is effected by letting the steam in both sides the eylin- 
der at the same time, which doubles the access andegress to and from the cylinder, and avoids 
all lateral pressute Of steam: (positive necessities to power and economy in a}l Steam Engines) 

For portable purposes these Engines are placed upon an improved tubular boiler, making 
a large ibe im the strongest and most compact foim, very econom im the consump- 
tion of safe and easy to manage by those who are not experienced in operating Steam En- 
gines. The whole ie mounted on wheels, with vines attached, and.tested with steam at a high 
pressure, before leaving the shop, thereby obviating the expense of employing a mechanic to 
set them.up or run them. 

Having devoted fifteen years in constrneting and adapting steam power tothe varions pur- 
pésea for which it is used, such as Sawing, Grinding, Planing, Hoisting, Thrashing, Pumping; 
Cotton Ginning. Coffee Roasting, Printing, &c., &c., we have net only been convinced of the ne- 
ceasity ofialcompact, simple, dtrable, economical, and safe steam power, but also of ishing, 
complete, with our Engines, such Mills, Machinery, &c., as may be required for these purposes. 

Parties wishing anything in this lime may address the inventor without any hesitation, as 
he will be most wi to answer any inquiries. wil 

Second-hand Engines taken in exchange, bought and sold at fair valuations. The very 
best Machinery of all kinds furnished at short notice, t , 


For further particulars address 


: FO 9) Geach bhbbaeg ok tobesdan LY! 
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PUyy| FOR ENGLAND!A 


Pow Work at’ Mavre Steanshiyt Compr. 


—_——_—_oo o- —_—_ 





The United States Mail Steainers Arago, 2.500 tons, D. Lines, C@mmander Fulton, 2,500 toner 
J..A. Wotton, Commander; will leave New-York, Hayie, and Southampton, inthe year 1858 
on the following days: . 


Dec. 14th Paton, Dee. 15th 


1859. 
. San. Ith] Arago, Wednesd’y, Jan. 12th 
Feb. 8th|Fulton, “ Feb. 9th 
Mar. 8th} Arago, “ ) March 9th 
a 5th j Fulton, “ April 6th 
ay 
une 


¥ 1858. 1858. . 1858. 

i yi «4 SO wane, poco, June an ett Canteens as 
rago, Saturda une une ton, nead’y,; y 
Fulted):,% Joly Sthbaregs, WY Saige thi amo, July 28th 

Arago, us Aug. 2ist | Fulton, “ Aug, 24th | Fulton, ok See 

Fulton, +4 Sept. 18th m Sorts ist | Arago, 9 coe ae 

Arago, ssi Oct. 16th “ 19th | Fulton, al (Oct. 

Fulton, “ Noy. 13th 2 Nov: 16th | Arago, bs Nov. Iith 
1 


Arago, rf Dec, th 


859. 
Fulton, Saturday, Jan. 8th 
Arago, Feb, \ Sth 
Fulton, 6 March 5th 
Arago, “ April . 2d 


, 

Fulton, “ April 30th . 
Arago,  * + 28th Palton, May 8lst/Fulton, “ June Ist 
Arago, J 28th | Arago, * June 29th 


These steamersy built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck’ 
every care has beén taken in the ruction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and 
‘epeed; the ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engines, so that in the 
event of collision, or stranding, water could not reach them; and the pumps being free to 
work, thie safety of the fes#el and passengers would he seeured. Recent experience has de- 
monstrated the absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for pas- 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 


AR 


a | 
“ 


8d} Arago, “ |. May 








From New-York to Southampton or Havre, Ist cabin... ..-....4-.--+-«ene++ $130 
“ ve e Ee vests c csvedsocssegsyies 75 
From Iavre or Southampton to New-York, Ist “  ...4s.6-.---+- Pe is 700 frs. 
, s i ei Me Sl bog hbbenee otees B50 Tre, 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in time 
andexpense. Specie delivered.in London, No passage secured until paidfor. An experienced 
surgeon on board. All letters.and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage, apply ‘to , 


W. 8S. DRAYTON, Agent, 7 Broadway, 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
AMERICAN EUROPEAN EXPRESS .CO., Paris. 





A WEEKLY MEDICAL PERIODICAL IN PHILADELPHIA: 


“"'he Medical and Surgical Reporter,” 
PUBLIGHED WEEKLY. 
8. W. Butler, M. D., Editor and Proprietor. W. B. Atkinsen, M.D., Assoelate Editor. 
As a Monthly, the Rerorrer has been long and favorably Keown to the profession, In its W form 

one “= a new serieg aod velume <¢ the Ist ‘Ostober, 858 i a senting te an rnd expe o rahe 
Mate medetne. embarrassed teide conn i upheld 
are ai ty Its organized camnaity mathe Sie narhddadan © mere fre dei a 
3 





/RT#R will contain weekly reports of Le-tures, Horpital Clinics, Medieal Soviety Debster, Orig 
Communications, Book Notices, Editorial lence, Perisecop: —d mestic and Joreiyn, Medieel News, — 
its plan being mach the eame.as that ot te medical feted w hich are s0 popular in Kor pe, It will contaia 
sizieen royal vetavo pages of practical rei each week, (the page be ing larger than that of Harper’s Mouthly,) 


tasking it the cheapest medica! journal published im thie or any other cowntey 
TERMS : $8.00 per annu 1.00 for i BR i } i 
ia opie Ae a - four, mon! has The Reporter is sent only those who pay in advance. 
Advertisements. —As tho circulation of the RerortEr reaches every part of the country, and is daily extending, it 
<ffers an exceliont medium for advertisements intended to reach the practical physician, 


Jan, 1, Addrese the Editors, hiladelphia, Pa. 


JTANNESZ’S HOTEL, 


: 








Tus HOTEL has been thoroughly repaired, renovated, and a new wine erected, with a 
large and commodions Late) Fg M, fitted oat.in modegn istele, all of whichiis hand- 
somely finished aud PURNISHED, making it ove of the most desirable Hotels in +he city. 

January, 1859, ona TAMES C. JANNDEY:. 

1 yr 





Thirty-Hight: First Premiums ! 
OHIOKERING & SONS,,. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


li ee PORTES. 


This is the largest and 
oldest Manvuractory in 
America—having been es- 
tablished im 1823. Since 
“which time we have made 
and sold 20,200 Pianos; 
==. and we have received, as 
& Testimonials of their Su- 
periority over all others, 
15 Gold, 19 Silver, and 4 
Bronze Medals. 











Raxatisaeath ml °C Tremont-Street, Boston. 
Branch Houses—694 Broadway, New-York, and 1307 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia. nov-yr 





IRON RAILING: WORKS. 








Osa eee ree rere 

THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 
IRON RAILING 

FOR . 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATS PARKS, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
LOTS, STEPS, BTC., “ 
VERANDAHS, IRON STATRS, DOORS, seretée, CHAIRS, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

ORNAMENTAL AND, USEFUL IRON WORK, 


Having the largest @%eorsment of Patterns and the greatest facilities for manufactyring this kind of work. 
Persons can depend on being suited. Orilers promptly attended toi Articles boxed carefully, to carry 
to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to make selections, by peda the subscriber, stating what class of work they want. 
will have Portfolios of eager sent to them 
w. P. HOOD. 


nov-yr Ridge Avenue and Broad-Street, Philadelphia. 
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1, MMEELER WILSON 
“Sewing Machines. 


" OFFICE, 343 BROADWAY.N. ¥. 


NEW AND VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
_ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK SsTITCH. 

















This is the only Stitch that cannot be Sided, and 
ee Wit it the same appearance upon each side of 
—_ ; j pds is made with two threads, one upon each 
Se fabric, and interlocked in the centre of it. 


NT ow Style Machine, 8$S50O. 


We prefer them for famil . They are the favorites for families — Times. They 
have no rival.—Sctentijfie nerds orks more uniformly than the hand,— Herald. Do the 
work of ten ordinary sewers.—Jour, Ha qual to nine seamstresses.— Home Journal, An 
almost perfect instrament.—. = fen. he Mathine, for family ase.— Advocate and Jour- 
nal. Most hence American genins.—IJndependent. We cannot imagine anything more 





pects —Evang. give en hay -welgnat —Observer, The best ever invented.—Christian 

inquirer. In aa for the these.—Examiner. Admiirably adapted for family use— 
Chronicle. ladiapaaelae in Fhe Pfam — Phe Preacher. We praisé it with enthusiasm:— 
Christian Intel. Worthy of wy. award.—Sabbath Recorder. A benéfaction of the age. 
—Putnam's Monthly. in operation.— Mrs. Stephens’ Monthly. Beyond all question, 
the machines.— Life Jllustrated. The stitch cannot be unravelled.— Am. Agrirul. oy: main- 
tain the pre-eminence.— ae Saves the time and health of ten women.-W. Cure.” Our 
household is in i ee th lin oar Sp't. Supply the fashionable world..News. Are 
pre-eminently superior.—. Visitor. One of our household gods—U. S. Journal Unri- 
valled in ee! quality.—. Brett, useful, magical—Lesive’s Gazette. Have no 
equal for family use, ibe A triumph of wnechameal genius—N. Y. Journal. 
Combine eyery Feicoment oa "Jounal. We Vastly superior to all others.—Golden Prize. 
Are without a rival.—Am. P’ We entirely prefer them.— Mother's Journal. We 
cannot tire in its praise. eve august~lyr 

GROVER & BAKER'S OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


yh Pers! is the best .—Amer, Agriculturtst, 
o all of which the wne Amen.— Tribune. 
CELEBRATED It 6 all that it claiins to be. Linedianahont, 

It finishes its own work—others do not.—/7ome Jow.. 
We give it the preference.— American Baptist. 

It needs to be seen to be appreciated.—Phren. Jowr. 
Adapted for woolens, linen, or cotton.—Amer. Monthy, 
We like Grover & Baker's best.—Ladées’ Wreath, 

“ Which is the best?” Grover & Baker's.— Dispatch. 
Superior to all others.— Mercury, 

We have no hesitation in recommending it.— xpress, 
It requires no re-spooling, —Z’ 

For family use they are upriv News. 
They sew a seam that will not rip. 

It performs nowy and expeditiously —Eeaméiner. 
Remarkable for firmness of seam.— Gazette. 

Adapted to ail kinds of, family sewing.—Observer. 
Best adapted for fi.mily use.—Day ‘Book, 

We do not hesitate to recomménd it,—Chroniole. 

It sews bei 4 and does not rip.—Liye Illustrated. 
The prince of inventions.— Prot. Churchman. 

It is woman’s best friend. — Weekly News. 

We give our preference to Grover & Baker’s.— Student 
The most blessed invention.— Mother's Magaetne. 


Heo ttdine te eke ai toil,— ng Post. 

The fa Star. 

We ich abpneclane ua their ‘value. —American oe 
It sews b ever that will not rip.— Wash. U; 








495 Broadway, New-York. | cannot de highly recomme ed Town. Bo Baptist, 
Grover & Baker’ 8 is the bes 
18 Summer Street, Boston: 1 ea bees in use,—-Pitteton Jo ‘owrnal, 
730 Chestnut Street, Not to get out of order.— Westchester Jeff. 
137 Baltimore Street, yy 7 Mdtuhoapantioha Necte-cieealen! News ‘ 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. a most successful inventi hamton Rep. 
haf mana; and understood.—Fort Plains Reg 
SH” Agencies in all the otties aud villages ewiatne bert, —Goshen Democrat. 
tn the United @ oe Macey pu a -— Catskill Raiminer, 
A. NEW 8TYLE-PRICE, 960. Sepubien a Geeverds taken eats ee 
Taxss Machines sew fron: two spools, and form a seam| Will do most beautiful sewing.— Dem. © 
of unequalled strength. beauty, and elasticity, which will| will not get out of order.—Auburn American. 
wot rip, even if every fourth stitch be cut. are un-| Commend us to Grover & Baker's. —Spri Nonp. 
questionab'y the best in the market for family use. Itis \ sper of — ipation to ya Prleabath Jour. 
ette then b d.—Geneva Courier. 
G2" SEND POR A CIRCULAR. wise all the pote, fa alg Oswego Pallidium 


jan. ly 








Tuners is a State well known to Fame, 
That ev’ry man admires, 
The noblest of the ‘* Old Thirteen,” 
The State that “ never tires.” 
The mother, she, of Presidents ; 
And it is our intention 
To show that she has given birth, 
Through genius and invention, 
To something more than one who rules 
The people of a nation, 
That is, a boon to bless mankind 
Throughout the vast creation. 
One of the Old Dominion’s sons, 
Fond of his coffee, very. > 
Conceived a plan by whieh to get 
The flavor from the berry ; 
And as we live in days of steam, 
He thought he’d not eschew it, 
To bring about what he desired ; 
Steam was the thing to do it. 
A coffee pot he then did make, 
On which he placed reliance ; 
In its construction, based upon 
The principles of acience. 
He made it for a coffee pot 
That would defy all scandal, 
And then the “Old Dominion’’ he 
Placed on it as a handle. 
The “Old Dominion Coffee Pot” 
’T was christened at its birth, 
And with this name was patented, 
A boon for all the earth. 
A priceless boon, that will conduce 
To happiness and health, 
And bless us, through economy, 
Which fs the road to wealth. 
This fact is fixed, and it may be 
Proved to a demonstration; 
And that it may be understood, 
We'll give an explanation, 


States, by 


THE “OLD DOMINION.” 








re 





























Th all old-fashioned coffee pots, 
Soon as the coffee boils, 
The fragrant berry of its sweet 
The subtle steam despoils ; 
Then, laden with aroma, it 
Escapes from lid and nose, 
And with the coffee’s virtues, ali 
Right up the chimney goes. 
Insipid slops alone remain. 
This simple fact revealing, 
That steam has only left behind 
What was not worth the stealing. 
But in the “Old Dominion,” steam 
Is in its course arrested, 
And of the sweets its has purloined 
Is suddenly divested, 
Athwart its path, set as a trap, 
A reservoir is found, 
And, laden with its stolen sweets, 
The steam therein is drowned. 
No fragrance, therefore, can escape; 
No virtue can be wasted; 
Two facts the “Old Dominion” proves 
When once its coffee’s tasted. 
But try a cup, you'll find it will 
Of choicest nectar savor— 
A drink well worthy of the gods, 
Delicious in its flavor. 
Den 't think that, if you lay aside 
The pot you have been using, 
And buy an “Old Dominion’ pot, 
You are your purse i 
It is not so; what you inves 
Is far from being lost; 
The coffee saved within a year 
Will tem times pay the cost. 
There’s not a household using it 
But holds to this opinion ; 
And, if you're wise, you'll go at once, 
And buy an “Old Domin on.” 


The “OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT” is manufactured under the Patent for the United 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
Nos. 117 and 119 South Tenth-strest, ‘Philadelphia. 


Also, manufacturers under the Patent of 


ARTHUR'S CELEBRATED SELF-SEALING FRUIT CANS AND. JARS, 


AND THE 
“OLD DOMINION” TEAPOT. od = 


{> For sale by Dealers in Housekeeping Articles, an@ Storekeepers generally. jan-3m 

















RAYLROAD AND 


ALBERT BRIDGES. 


A. BRIDGES & Co, , 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND HAND LANTERNS.——OOTTON DUCK FOR CAR COVERS.—ENAMELED HEAD LININGS. 
FLUSHES. BRASS AND SILVER TRIMMINGS.—-WHEELS, AXLES, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
BRIDGE AND SHIP BOLTS; ALSO, IRON FORGINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS, ETO, 








CAR FINDINGS, 


JOEL C. LANE. 








Wu. SMITH BROWN & Go., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ' 


BOOTS ANB. SHOES, 


No. 29 CHAMBERS STREET, 
East of Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WM. SMITH BROWN. DE WITT C. LAWRENCE. 





CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 


LATE PIERSON & CARROLL, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ 


CLOTHING, 


49 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 








WILLIAM ALLEN, 
JAMES M°LEAN. 
WALTER H. BULKLEY. 


ALLEN, M°LEAN & BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eoreign and Domesiic 
3 Rwy Goon ss, 
49 Chambers Street, 


New York. 





ge BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALB GROCBRS, 


No. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


Also of Hine Wavana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


22H GS2SCBBIZS OF ay Se 2 DSICHIS SION, 


SUITABLE FOR 80' 





FANG FT 








CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


PERFUMERIES, JEWELRY, STATIONERY, &c, 
29 Chambers Street, 





Q2HoORs, | 


NEW YORK. 



































HENRYS, SMITH &. TOWNSEND, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF - 


| STAPLE AND FPANGY DRY. GOODS, 


JOSHUA J. HENRY, 


i THOMAS U. SMITH, 17 & 19 Warren Street, 

4 WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, 

; PHILIP HENRY, JUN., (A few doors West.of Broadway,) 
BDWARD FENNER, 
JOUN J. TOWNSEND, New Yorr 


LEWIS B. HENRY. 





—_—— 


| SsTRANG, MURRAY & Oo, GEO. W. STOW, 


SUCCESSOR TO STOW & BMART, 
IMPORTER, JOBBER, AND DEALER IN 


| PIR aaee EREES, | . HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, GUNS, 


SOUTHERN TRADE. . 
as: tReey staseh SHOVELS, NAILS, HOLLOW WARE, éc. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 











| China, Glass & Earthenware, BOOTS AND SHORS, 


145 DUANE STREET, 


(Second Block west of Broadway,) 42 WARREN ST, 


New York. 


RK. B, OURRIER, 


GEO. W. LIVELY. NEW YORK. P. P. SHERWOOD, 


C. W. FREDERICKSON, 


| COTTON BROKER, 


78 Seaver Street, and 125° Pearl Street, 


NEW YORE. 
} ANY TRANSACTIONS CONNEOTED WITH COTTON ATTENDED TO. 





ESLEY MELIUS, 

















| wEOMAS & FULLER, STATEN ISLAND 
Panor 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
345 JOHN STREET (two doors from Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 
| New York. (2 Goods received and returned by express. 





| 203 FULTON STREET, 


WEST OF BROADWAY} 











| 
: 
| 


: 


(Second Block rear of the Astor House,) No. 37 WARREN ST., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 
OSCAR CHEESMAN, MELAS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 
{ IMPORTER AND DEALER MANUFACTURERS oF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS | 


) 
} 





———— = 





WHOLESALE DRUCCISTS| DYING ESTABLISHMENT. 
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(. By HATCH, KILLER: & MERSEREAU, 


IMPORTERS’ AND JOBBERS oF 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS, 


99 CHAMBERS STREET, Cor. Church St., 
New York, 


SSeS SE AE lO eee ee ee ee | 


MEN'S FURMISHING COCRS,|~ 


t ; 


bP 


ir 








JOHN F. SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS & HARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREWV STREET, 
|. eeraopertic : New Yom. 


SS 
=——_ 


| 





READ TAYLOR & Co., 
| IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


| Bvtcto ay Stones, 
AND FANGY GOODS, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 


<== 


= 





A. LOWGETTE, 
34 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN 


| GaeuUuUA WwW oO, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. — 
| a 


Peruvian, & Elide Island, and Mexican 








| WIGHET & CLYRK, 








JMANUFACTORY, 47 &49 GREENE STREET. 





Ie REPOSITORY, 442 BROADWAY, 


Carriage Manuficturirs, 


i 


__- — - 
e* ey 
& 














= —— = 
77 — —_ 
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WHOLESALE LOOKING. GLASS STORE. 


JOSHUA SONG FD 





Manofactnrer and dealer, continues bis old busidess nen at Ni 9. 53 Looting las between Market and 
Chestnut, where he offers at low prices, an extensive v: , in Gilt, Mahogany and cs Git 
Frames. Large French Plate Mirror, plain phols svt riehly heron Dressing and Swing gr It 
and Fancy Wood Portrait and Picture, Looking-Glass Plates by th fe Ben 2 Box, or in less quantity. 


packed im the safest manner and insured against break age. 
JOSHUA COWPLAND, 
april-lyr No. 53 South cascoeammiee tm 


TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS, &C. 


SUPERIOR FRENCH AND OTHER TRUSSES. 

Spring and Lace Utero-Abdominal Supporters; Elastic Stockings, Knee-Ca 
Anklets, lmpreved Shou!der Braces. - Also, Spinal Instruments, Instruments for 
Club Foot, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, and all Surgical appliances, by 

DR. W. A. DAVIS. 
april-lyr 'f 412 Race-St., Philadelphia. 





























zat Patented, June 28, 1857. 





WM. SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR, 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO, 
Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-adjusting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to admit of easy attachment, 
Also, Railway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 


~The Turn Tables and Pivct Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 
april-lyr. 








WM. WILSON & SON, 


"MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER WARE, 


[ESTABLISHED 1812, ] 
8, W. Cor. of Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
Ee" IMPORTERS OF PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, apr-ly 


BEGGS & ROWLAND, 
Plauufacturers of Wagons, Drays, and Carts, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
LBONW AND STRBBL WORK, 
Nos. 838 and $46 North Front Street, between Vine and Callowhill Streets, 
apr-ly PHILADELPHIA... 


A. PARDEE ct CcoO., 


CO AAs DEALERS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OCORANBERRY, A. PARDEE, Jx., 


SUGAR LOAF, COALS. \;. 0. FELL, nga 


HAZLETON, 
wadeinaas quivaacmssettintiiidiiedamen tae. apr-ly 


COLBERT’S 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANUFACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 


123 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST,, BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


ving, Envelope Printing, Homeopathic ac teers gr Bh Flour and Salt Bags, &e., 
sation and ee ie + oe Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, & apr-ly 














LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SIGNS! SIGNS] 


AT THE 


Woited States Stexm Carhed Bloch Wetter Sinpuine, 


Whe. 85 pac ws THIRD.ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
f of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 
Giazing, ing. "Giding Bre g, &c., is seus executed. 6 
Ae . Y has on hand the argest and best assort- 
= ment of Carved Block ‘Letters in the United States. He can 
‘eee supply them — finished for — (ready packed ‘tr 
j ment) at 24 notice. All orders promptly executed 











- ROGERS, 
COACH AN D LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 


._ Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master Streets 
Repository, 1009 and 1011 Cheamut-Street, Phi ia. 
CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESORIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 











AN : Le Fe 
ALCOMMENDSD. SY THS WEULORL FACULTY, 


. TARRANT’S PREPARATIONS. © 
Mhe Attention of the Medical Profession and the Pidblic és ihited to the following Preparations : 
. TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT, APEAIENT. 
Prepared on gn entirely new principle, from a late and accurate analysis of the celebrated Selt- 
zer Spring in Gemnany, combining efficacy, economy, and portability, ih Been Dedieione and 
improvements as will be found materially to increase its efficacy. This much esteemed and 
highly valuable preparation will not) failto ba pr hak remove tet indigestion. Bil- 
lous Kttections, eadache, Heartburn, Acidity of the Stomach, Costiveness, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Loas of Appetite, Gravel. Nervous Debdility, Nausea or Vomiting, Affcctions of the Liver, &c. 
TABRANT’S CORDIAL OF TURKEY RHUBARB 
Takes its place as the best remedy for Dyspepsia or Indigéstion @ present dav; and for 
its efficacy and safety, deserves the name of being, in,Truth, a Family Medicine. Those who 
auffer from excessive fatigue, mental anxiety, or intellectual. a of whatsoever 
will find it to be a medicine of extreme value, It is:particularly. recommended to those suf- 
fering from Bilious and Nervous Headache, Diarrhcea. Constipation, Flatulency, Indigestion, 
Summer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, &c..&¢. The utmost reliance can be placed on it, both 
as to its innocent nature and highly curative qualities. 
TARRANT’S INDELIBLE INK. 


A superior article, warranted by the proprietor. and acknowledged by &ll who have tested it, 
to be the best article of the kind now in use. 


TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. qs 
Sanctioned by popular opinion, and high authority of the most distinguished of the medical 
faculty, it offers to,the afflicted a remedy,;whose suecess has, in every instance, supported its 
deserved reputation” Being convenient and agfeeable in its use, experience has proved that 
it retains jmevery, climate its desirable and truly valmable character. It is in the form of a 
paste, is tasteless, and does not impair the digestion. Itis swadeaal with the greatest possible 
care, upon well-tested principles. To persons following the sé@, oF See, long Pyece, this 
preparation possessés qualities far ssing any other; neat and bie in , speedy 
and efficacious in its operation, successful, both in the earliest .and- w stages of the seve- 
rest disease, while the usual nauseous taste and unpleasant odor of Co is wholly avoided 
in this preparation. : : 
Prepared and sold, Wholegale and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 
Greenwich, corner of Warrenéstreet, News York. and for saleby all the prin¢éipal ts in 
the United States, British Provinces, Thdies, and South America. om 


THE GREAT ENGLIAISE REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract_of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla 


Possesses advantages not enjoyed by any other medicine for the of sexual diseases, which 
must, with an-enlightened public, render it. assuredly highly popular, and a desideratum long 
sought for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. In its aps v 
form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no unpleasant sensation to the pa- 
tient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost.every part of Europe; it has been examined, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the profession. Prepared by J..B, Thorn, Chemist, London ; = for sale, Wholesale 
and Refafl, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 
street, New-York. 
As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled par- 
ties in the United States, 
TO 
SECURE THE GENUINE, 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL,&> 


BURNED IN 





* 























UPON THE . 
BOTTOM OF % 
“EACH POT. a 
edie M 
THE ' 4 
STAMP AROUND BAOH POT NEW RK, yg 
pean tu ane Grok THE) 
A oo -- 
~jnn %. FOR THE ¢@ 
PROPRIETOR, £ 4 
AND OF TH? D ST bh 


; UNITED STATES AGENT. ba hl 
Druggists.and Dealers will observe on gach Dozen Package the fi 
Ivporgrayt Cawtion.—The increased reputation and great demand fer, Thorn’s Compound 
Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducementsfor others to offer imitations of 
this valuable medicine. Wenders are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be on 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputation, and 
destroy the merits of tho original preparation; to obviate which, the subscriber (euccessor te 
James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United Btates,) has attached his sig- 
nature to this caution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOHN A. TARRANT. 
For the aboy, address orders, with full directions for shipment, to 
july-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenwich-street, New-York. 


Hines: 
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Largest Southern. 


~ ‘ 


These celebrated PIANOS have, at diffétent Pairs, for 








Piano Factory. 


O04 


WM. KNABE & CO., 
Mahufacturers of Grand and Square 


PUNOSFORVES. 


& Baltimore, Md.y between Charles and, 
Light sta. 


FPACTORY—Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 7 North 
Eutaw st., one door from Baltimore-st. 


several’ successive years, been awarded 





the HIGHEST PREMIUMS for excellente over all competition. They have also been pro- 
nounced, by 8, Thalberg, the most celebrated pianist in the world, and other distinguished 


artists, including M. Strakosch, G. 
country. 


Satter, &c., &c., to be equal, if not superior to any in 


(> In every case we guarantee our Pianos to give entire satisfaction. 
Constantly on hand, a fine assortment of MELODEONS, of the best makers, at prices from 


$45 to $200 


5 to 
feb-ly 


& for sale, a large number of good SECOND-HAND PIANOS, at'prices ranging from 


WM. KNABE & CO 





BALTIMORE OYSTERS, 


PUT UP BY 


A. FIDLD, 
At his Old Established Stand, 
309 West Lombard-street, 
Bavtimors, Mp. 


Warranted to keep twelve months if an 
climate, Orders from the country solicit 
and promptly attended to. 

The attention of Merchants aad Dealers is 
called to my article of COVE and SPICED 
0 RS, which are superior to any in mar¢ 
ket; and I will sell on the most reasonable 
terms. feb-ly 


Armstrong, Cator & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


RIBBONS, MILLINERY, SILK GOODS, 
Ruche ‘Straw Bonnets and Flats, 


No. 237 Baltimore-street, between Charles and 
Hanover streeta, 
BALTIMORE. 


Our stock will be found ey ny ih va-' 

riety, extent, and cheapness. Terms strictly 

o> or6 per cent, off for par fands. 
b-ly 


PURE BONE DUST. 


” WILLIAM GRANGE & C0,, 


No. 119 West Lombard-street, Baltimore, 
MARYLAND. 


fG> The ange supply in the market of the) 
Geuuine and Unadulterated 


PURE GROUND BONES 
always on hand, at $25 per ton, nett ¢ash. 
°* jan-Ombs. : 








- 


P, W. SHEEFER, 
POTTSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, 
Formerly of the State Geological Survey of 
Pennsylvania, 

Explores Mineral Lands, Railroad Routes, &c. 


Surgical and Dental Instroments, 
's ELASTIC TRUSSES, &c. 
The bits Tin manufacturer of every ya- 
riety of INSTRUMENTS used by the Surgical 
Dental profession. Also, dealer in 
DENTAL FILES, FOIL, TEETH, SYRINGES 
BREAST-PIPES, 
Shoulder-braces, Fracture Apparatuses, 
Bandages, Medicine-chests, 
Saddle-bags, &c. &c. 
F. ARNOLD, 
No, 15 South Sharp-stree 
hely B 





timore, Md. 


KERCHNER, 
NO. 178 BALTIMORE-STREET, 

Opposite Light, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer of 
e Gentivana’s ; 


Boors, Suoss, axp Gafrers. 
Drawings taken of the feet, and a good fit 
guaranteed, Boots sent to any part of the 
nion,, Excelsior is my motto, mch-ly 


JACOB HYLAND, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 11 PATTERSON-STREET, 
imth-ly BAaLtmMosE 


JESSE MARDEN, 


SCALIAE 
Southeast corner of Charles and 
Balderston streets. 
a BALTIMORE. 





i 








: 








The So Tradé will be supplied at 
eset pious = meh-ly 


nn 








V AL UAB Bo pRB 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co, \ 
Caw and Lorcign Booksellers, 


112 Washington-street, Boston. ae 


iv 





BANCROFT’S HISTORY. 


A History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American agar By Hon. 
Georges Baycrort. With Portrait, Maps, &c. “7 vols. 8vo., cloth; $14. 


Vol. VII. is also published ag Vol..I..of the American Revolution, with title-page anf binding 
to correspond. 

“ The distinguished merits of the work have been gratefull acknowledged by his country- 
men. ... . The brilliant disquisitionmand episodes which, pr few volumes with a wealth 
of rhetoric, and the gatherings of an amazing extent of scholastic research and li eul- 
ture, serve to remind areader that the slightest details of the narrative have re to 
some of the loftiest themes of human thought and interest.”’—Christian Examiner. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. . 


The Works of William ‘Shakespeare. New and elegant edition.’ The Plays, edited from the 
Authentic Folio, with Various Readings from all the —e and all @ Commentators, 
Notes, Introduetory Remarks, an Historical Sketch o “pel Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the English D: a Memoir of the poke: upon. his Genius. 
By Ricuwarp Grant Wurtz. To be comprised in 12,vols. post Sve sve ols. 2, 3, 4, 5, now 
ready ; cloth; per vol. $1 50. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA: 


Or, Dictionary of Arts, Science, and General Literature. Eighth edition; SON yt ae 
and brought down to the present time,' Edited nae Srewanrr Tralvt, M, D., F. R. 
8. E., Professor of Medical Jurispradence in the University of Edin . With apwerd 
of five hundred Engra nee on steel, and many thousands on wood. be comprised in 
22 volumes, 4to. Vols: 16 now ready: Cloth; $560 per volame. 

This edition has undergone careful revision and extensive alterations, so as to aecommo- 
date it to the improved taste and advanced intelligence of the times. The editor has secured 
the ¢o-operation of the most eminent livi authors who have contributed treatises in the 
various departmonts of Science, Literature, the Art anufactures, Commerce, Statistics, and 
General Knowledge, to supersede those now rendered obsolete by the progress of discovery, 
ipeorements in the arts, or the genefal advancement of Society. 

thousand copies of this great work are already ordered to reapply the subseribers in this 
¢ountry, and the number is continually increasing. It is'‘believed that no pubMeation of the 
kind, so extensive, has hitherto commanded so. lange a sale, or been so deserving of the pa- 
tronage of the reading community. 


BRITISH POETS. 


A Complete Collection of the British Poets, from Chaucer to Wordeworth ; enibracing the 
whole Works of the most, Distingsished Authors, with Selections from the Minor Posts; 
accompanied with Biographicai, rical, and Critical Notices. 


This series of the British Poets hassecured the unqnalifi mm tion he — 
the public, in all parts of the ¢ . 80 that the success of the und ing 
lished. It is universally acknow to be the best edition ever ‘amet, we in point o 
sate coal and told by Heit a — it a of the reach Of cothpetition. Each aa 
rate wo tself; @ price of each volume \Aldine style 
or in black Moth, lettered, is 75 sao » DEPP RP: Mi 

One hundred volu case are new réail yaprising the following 

Akenside, 1 vol.—Ballads, 8 vols.— attig. I vol.—Butler 2 A Ree) 1 vol.—Ohat- 
terton. 2 vols.—Charchill, 3 vdls--Coleridge, 3 relia —Collins,. neler Covey: 3 tote 
1 vol.—Dryden, 5 vols.—Falconer, 1 yol,—Gey. 2 vols.—Goldamith, IT vol.—Gray, 1 vol.—Her- 
pert..1vol.—Herrick, 2 vols.—Hood, 4 vols.—Keats, 1 vol. Phog ear) 1 vol. — Milton, 8 vols.— 
Moore, 6 vols.—Parnell & Tickell, 1 ‘vol. —Pope, 8 vols.—Prior, 2 ong pe 9 bw 
speare, 1 vol —Shelley. 3 vols. —akelton, % vols.—Spencer. 5 vols. pesca tab 1.-—-Swift, 8 vols. 

—Thomson, 2 vols—Vaughan; h.vel--Watts, 1, vol.—White, 1 ordsworth, 7 7 vols.— 
Wyatt, 1 vol.—Young, 2 vols. 


, THE BRITISH eo 
With Pretces m Fistertesl oad: Biegropbleal. By 2. “Ouaramns, ¥.8.A. In 88 yols., 16mo. ; 


Guardian, er, Adventurer, World Conn , Idler, 
Mirror, Lounger, Observer, "Pokurea 





















WRIGHT, HUNTER & Co., 


PLUMBERS AMD GAS FITTERS, 


. SOUTHWEST CORNER OF 
NINTH AND WALNUT STs, 
(haa. PHILADELPBIA, 


‘saan i © 


Brass and’ Iron, Lift and .Force 


PULIPS, 


. Of superior quality, always on hand. 


 Hvdraulic Rams, 
Of various sizes. 

Lead and Iren Pipes, 

Dfall sizes, for Water, Gas, or Steam. 

= Bath Tubs and Shower Baths. 

a Brass Cocks, of every variety. 


MI} With « fall supply of Plumbers 
|||! materials, always on hand. 

The Trade and others supplied og 

the most reasonable terms. 

Witiiam Waics?, 

J.C. Hunrer, 

J. H. MoPernicn, 

Tnomas Brows. 




















apl-ly 
UR LAET WELLS, 


IRON, BELL, AND ‘BRASS FOUNDER, 
LOCOMOTIVE AND STATIONARY ENGINES, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT CARS, 


VERTICAL AND CIRCULAR SAW WILLS, 
Grist-mill Machinery, Tobacco Presses, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c., 
atria, Aye ew to ta VIRGINIA. 


IMPORTAN =< CHANGE 


RAILROAD SCHEDULES, 


Via Columbia, Charlotte and Raleigh, to. Weldon. 


aoe and after Tuesday, 6th of April, the following will be the Schedule between Columbia and 
ew-York: 











Teave Columbia... ..4scneeeesner 7 00 p. m, | Leave New-York.......... .., 8 00 p. m 

Leave Charlotte... ... 2.0... 0... 1 00 a, m. | Leave orc ig By oR A 1 00 p. m. 

eave Raleigh... 4. .i...seces ene 9 00a, m. | Leave Baltimore. ............. 5 00.p, m. 

Leave Weldon.............-..005. 2 00 p.m. | Leave Weldon ........ ...... 10 00m. (dayd 

Arrive at New-York, by either Pe- @ Raleigh :..-.. 0.666000. 4 2p. m. 
tersburg or Portemouth route... 6 00 Pp. m, | Leave Charlotte...... ...... 12 00 m, 

ot iT rive at Columbia............ 6 20a. m 











KA ar ; : 


S “= Losses PAID, OVER $11,000 000. 
: 5 


A TNA 
Susur w0e® Gomyene, Liatty vi, $i 


(Branch 171 Vine 8t, Cincinnati 








a ee 


INCORPORATED ALD. 1819. : 


I 0% wears woraeye teroodsx 





$666,140.10. 
SURPLUS JULY ist, 186s. 


CHARTER PERPETVUAL. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 








sandals 


E. G. RIPLEY, President. , T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 
T. A ALEXANDER, Vice President. J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 


Orqaniyed) ujvon) & NATIONAL BASIS, with) Acyemeies wy) the, 
juimeipal Cities and) Sons of meas Brakes Gnd Deniidrich Vale. 


made) te amy duly, ena Fare WGP 080 7 
ped auithout. delany, 


Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. | 











Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms consistent with Solvency and Fair Profit. 


“SIVOR CAG OF 00243 JO suII0; 103 SyUeQUOH pue ssuyjemq Surimeu 













B@Property owners desiring, reliable indemnity that:stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and ¢redit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 
pointed by obtaining Insurance. with this old established and leading 3 


Insurance Company. 



















With the prestige of 39 years’ success & experience 
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WELLS .& PROVOST, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


FOR BYERY VARIETY . 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preserve Onions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &e., 
215 AND 217 FRONT-STREBT, 


june-ly NBWoTORBK. 


’ 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW=HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 








RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSHPH MERWIN, Agent 
maly-lyr OFFICE AYD DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-.YORK. 





JOHN C. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. C. HULL. 
J. ©. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Steam Soap and Latent Refined Mould Candles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, : 
‘Nos. 108, 110 AND 112 CLIFF-STRHERET, 
 Saly-lye NEW-YOREK. 








BURGER & BOYLE’S 


GREAT SOUTHERN , 


‘Steam Satv Manufactory, 


Corner of Bird and Tenth streets, 


Richmond, Virginia, 

The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 

States, ~ 4 give a full warrantee on their work. 
OIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 

from 4 to 72 inches in diameter, Also, every varie- 
ty of Saws, sold at Northern prices. 

Cire@lars sent by mail when requested. 

Address BURGER & BOYLE, 
july-ly Richmond, Va. 


iw. munoroy, } SOHN A. FARRANT & CO,, {yi 


» DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York, pe er and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Ape erient, 
Tarrant’s Cordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb, Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Compound Extract 
of Cubebs and €opaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Belectic Remedies. 

Sole Agents fer Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller's Cochlearia 
for Sovbre and Ague. 











WM. D. REICHNER’S 
Fancy Cane and Spring-seat Chair Manufactory, 


No. 389 Nort Front-street, apove Vine, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
f>>~ All work manufactured of the best material, and sold, Wholesale and Retail, at che 
lowest cash price. june ly 


PENNSYLVANIA STEAM SUGAR REFINERY 


CORNER OF RACE AND CROWN STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(> Orders filled at market prices, on delivery. (june-ly) T. A. NEWHALL & CO. 


A. RED, 


WULEIDIBRRB VbLitsils, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue, 
Wareroom, 215 North Second-street, Philadelphia. 
Doors, & Blinds, Shutters, Mouldings, Brackets, Newell Posts, 
ae, See Oe ee * 


Warranted of Good Material and Workmanship. 


> Wood-working Machinery for Planing, Terioning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &a 
une-1 











TAW & BEERS’ 
CAR GREASE, 


thind! the'ton jonch ou sag sheds had be edtnablty pills GOULD oAbld Uetaan ac octal ks 
Economical and Durable Lubricator. 
WHITH AND BLACE GREASE, 
For Omnibases, Carriages, Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinéry, in tin cans, kegs ond 
Ea For sale by Druggists and others, and the Manufacture 


TAW & BEERS, 18 South W 
PHILADELPHIA 
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mf G3) ee RESETS His ag 
MANIPULATED OR PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN GUANO. 


WARRANTED ONE HALF BEST PERUVIAN. 
| Containing Ammonia 8 per cent.;, Phosphate of Lime; 45 to 50 per cent. 


to 


arn above fertilizer is Peruvian Guano, go modified ax to, remedy its radical defect, vis.: 
at of exhausting the soil. Its finely pulverized condition, its superior permanent qualities 
and less price, must render it desirable to the consumers of Guano. 

(Te parties wishing further information, we will forward by maila phiet, containing a 


demonstration of its superiority, based upon 
with a detailed account of its productions We 


‘ived principles of Agricultural Chemistry 
ve no secret in fts preparation, but submit it 


to-an enlirhtened public upon principle and its own merits. The pamphlet may also be hadof 


the following Agents, who are also pre: 


the Guano. 


pared 
The extensive use of the above article for the two past years, renders a more extended notice 


Unnecessary. 


The. advantages we claim for this article over Peruvian Guano, and all other fertil‘zers, are 


briefly the f wing 
will be bette dere oped and heavier, 
forms the grain, (Phosphate of Lime,) which 


: Ist. It is equal to pcb ort the first crop. 2d. The product of grain 


tds an alundance of the element which 
the case with Peruvian. 3d. It is fay more 


poymenent in effect, beeause it contains nearly double the quantity of Phosphate of Lime. 4th. 


ing ina finely pulverized condition, and free fro 


m lumps, a uniform distribution may be 


made overa field. 5th. There is no loss from lumps, every particle being available, and it re- 


qaires no preparation by poundi 


, sifting, &c., to render it fit for use. 6th..1his superior to 


all manufactured articles, because it contains more Ammonia, and more Phosphates, and is the 


natural (fuano. 7th. It is cheapér! & 


The urticle is put in strong bags, of convenient size, and sold by the ton of 2,000 pounds. Its 


price wil) vary with that of Peruvian 
JOHN 8. REESE 


atic Guanos, 


., Office, 77 South-strect, (up stairs,) Baltimore. 


Supplies may be obtained from the followifig’authorized agents: 
J. G. Waters & Co., Georgetown, D. O., James H. Besant & Co., Point Rocks, Md; A. K. 
Phillips & Co., Fredericksburg, Va.; E.T. Wington & Co, Richmond, Va-; Peebles & White, 


Peters 
Norfleet 


Va.; William A. 


Charleston. 8. 0.; Wheat & Bro., Alexendria,Va.; Acree 


lier, Lynchburg, Va.; Rowland & Reynolds. Norfolk, Va.; R. 
arboro’, N. C.; De Rosset & Brown, Wilmington, N. C.; James Gadsden & Co. 


Turner, Walkerton, Va. jan-ly 





CHANGE OF SCHEDULE, 
To take effect on Georgia Railroad, December 28, 1857. 


Leave Augusta.... 2 30a.m.,and 4 00 p. m. 
Arrive at Atlanta..11 36a.m.and 1 04a. m, 
Leave Atlanta....12 00a. m., and 10 00 a.m, 
Arrive at Augusta. 8 56a, m., and 7 00 p.m, 


Sunday Trains, leaving Augusta 4 p. m. and 
Ati@nta 12, night, discontinued. (The 2 304, 
m. Train from Augusta connects through to 
Memphis.) 


Connects with South Carolina Railroad, 


ve at Augusta., 100 a.m.,and 2 80>p. m. 
Augusta....10 00a. m.,and § 06 p. m. 


Western and Atlantic Railroad. 


Arrive at Atlanta. .1]1 22 p.m..and 9 33 a. m’ 
Leave Atlanta...... 1 45 a. m.,and 12 30p. m- 


Atlanta and LaGrange Raitiroad. 


Arrive at Atlanta..10 15 p.m.,and 7 00a. m, 
Leave Atlanta..... 200a.m.,and 1 00 p.m. 


Macon and Western Railroad. 


Arrivé at Atianta.. 8 20 a. m,and 5 30-:p.m. 
bedve Atlanta. ...12 00 p. m.,;and 12 Night, 


sept-3m 





Athens Branch—Sundays excepted. 
Leave Augusta, ...,....+...... 2 30, Night. 
Leave Atianta..-..+sn.+.+s0...-12 00, Night, 
Arrive at Athens,..... Gor epee 10 30, Day. 
Leave Athens ........ 060.0005 12 00, Night. 
Arrive at Augusta..... niin 9 00, Morning. 
Arrive at Atlanta., .........+- 11 34, Morning. 
Washington Branch—Daily Train—Sundays 

; excepted. 
Leave Angusta.......... ivi... 2 80, Night. 
Leave Atianta.......... 4..-.-12 00, Night. 


Arrive at Washington.... 4... 7 35, Morning, 
On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, ah 

Extra Train leaves Washington at 1 45, Even- 

ing, and connects with the down Day P. 

Train from Atlanta, and geturning to Wash: 

ington at 5 45, Evening. 


Warrenton Branch—Sundays excepted, 


Leave Augusta........... ss. 4 00, Evening. 
Leave Atlanta...... pap ashanse 10 00, Morning. 
Arrive at Warrenton.......... 8 00, Evening. 
Leave Warrenton....,......... 8 30, Evening. 
Arrive at Augusta ...,........ 7 00, Evening 
“Arrive at Atlanta.....,..,.... 1 14, Night. 


GEORGE YOUNGE, General Superintendent. 











- Holloway’s Pills and Ointment 


Are twin curatives, derived from one 
origin. The vegetable productions of 
the soil, they act in unison on the 
system, the one internally upon the 
_ becretions of the body, and the other 
ternally through the countless eri- 
\c= fices of the skin, cleansing and recu- 
= perating the vital orgauization. 

(G~ Sold at tie manufactory, No. 
(7s— 80 Maiden Lane, New-York, and by 
> all Druggiste, at 2ic., 63c., and $1 per 
box or pot. 








DR. HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTER 


PREPARED BY i 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE / 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of ‘the Kidneys, and all Diseases arising 
from a Disordered. Liver or Stomach. 


The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feel- 
ting ¢ the utmost confidence in its virtues, and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recom 
mended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test ofa ten years’ trie] before the 
American people,and its reputation and sale are unrivalled by any similar preparation extant. 
The testimony in its favor given by the most prominent and well-known physicians and indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country, is immense, and a careful perusal of the Almanac published 
annually by the proprietor, and to be had gratis.of any of his Agents, cannot but satisfy the 
most skeptical that this remedy is really deserving the great celebrity it has obtained. 

Dr. Hoofland’s Balsamic Cordial will cure coughs, colds, &c. 

{> Principal Office and Manufactory, No, 418 Arch-street, Philadelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 

{> For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers in évery town and village in the United States: 





M. W. BALDWIN. M. BAIRD, 
MM. W. BALDWIN & CO., 
PHRILADELPHI4, 


MANUFAOTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they can be usefully employed, ranging in weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may render desirable or necessary. 

Plan.A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck. 

Plan ©, on eight wheels, two pairs of dtivers and Truck. 

Pian D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on six wheels, three paira of drivers. 

Plan B, on eight wheels, four paits of drivers. 

The D and Bare intended exclusively for freight, and are adapted to roads having heavy 

ades and curves of short radius. ‘The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 

astern and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of 295 feet 
rise per milé, and curves of three hiindred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D enginesof our make. , 

The materials and workmanship, eficiencyand durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guarunteed equal to any other engines in use. 

We refer to the following Railroad Companies :—N. 0. J. & G.N. RB. R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M..& W. P.,. Montgomery, \Ala.; M, & G.. Columbus, Ga.; C. R. R. & B. Co,, 8a- 
vannab, Ga.; G. R.R. & B. Co., Augusta, Ga.; 8. CO. R. R. Co., Charleston, 3..0.; Greenville and 
Columbia R. R., Columbia&.,.C.; W..&,.R,, Wilmington, N.C.; Virginia Central R.R., Rick- 
mond. Va; Pennsylvania R. R. Co,: Philadelphia and Reading RB. R.; North Peo R. R. 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor..R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia; Belvidere, 
Del. R, R.. Nid, and others. apl-tf - 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 
BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS; 


2029 Catlowhill-street, 
) PHILADELPHIA. : 


Lathes, Planers, Shaping. Slotting, Boring, Drillingy Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching and 
Shearing achines ;, Wheel Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Forges, Ladies, etc. 
SHA¥TING.--Bementf’s Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others im use 
having bs Vertical and Rstinente! ‘Adjustment, and Self-adjusting Ball and Socket Bearings., 
ogues, with fall descriptions, sent at s ie 
Reter to Jat, Leeds & Co.. Morag, ‘apn, Ditties, New Orleans; Messrs. L D. Spear 
& Co., Messrs. Skates & Co., Mobile ; Gerard’B; Allen: Esq.; Messrs. lo & my 





others, St. Louis, and all the Southern and Soathwestern Railroad Compan 


EP 








Fron Railing and other Ornamental Fron Work, 


One ae. 


WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia;y ve» 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & (0., New-Orleans, 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


TRON BATLINGS, 


FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &e.; VERANDATS, BALCONIES, 

) > STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, ) 
Hamp Posts, Animals, and all Descriptions of Ornamental Jron Work, 

et ge bt bln sg 


The following Agents are prepared to give all necessary information, and are author- 
ized to receive orders at out lowes tyhdes: ra 





THOMAS ELLISON, Mobile, Ala, JOHN T. HALL, Jackson, Miss. 
ge PLETCHER, Memphis, Tenn. —_ tg be & CO., —_— Miss. 
we, GOOPRICH, Augusta, Gea, E. D, Galveston, Texas, 
wh. i SALISBURY. - “a ¥. KERR, , Washington, D. . CO, 
ROSS CRANE, Athens, « ,, WRIGHT & ARPR, Petersburg, Va 
H. LINVILLE, Se —- e ‘ RD HARE, Yorkville, § «0 

B. WOODRUFF, bg, MS, C 
Sornchiius & HODGES. ‘Cotumnbiay: 4. BLPORD, Greenville, 

& RB. ae WOOD, Wilmington,-N, 0, & HUGHES, Nashville, ‘Tenn, bled 





Ss M. MECUTCHEN, 


Mill-Wright, Machinist, and Bary AUll-Stone 
MANUFACTURER, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
JOHNSON’S IMPROVED SMUT AND SCREENING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON CONCAVE BRAN-DUSTER, ETC., 
No. 34 HAYDOCK.STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
(RESIDENCE No. 221 QUEEN-STREET, 18th WARD,) 








7a ae 
IMPROVED OLD ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH. 
“ ADDRESS KENSINGTON POST OFFICE (0 srtyr 


HAWKINS) & THORNTON, 


Kentucky Mustard fait attend, 
SPICE MERCHANTS" ¢ COFFEE ROASTERS, 
GREAT WESTERN BLACKING ‘MAKERS, 


WHOLE AND GROUND SPICES, 
STEAM MILLIS, 28 BULLIT-STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY; . 


Fresh Ground Spices put up in tvery variety of package. Liberal Discount to 
a Dealers, Cash for M Mu tstard eed sept-yr 
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GREAT AND.UNUSUAL INDUCEOENTS 


In first-cla-s Engravings, will be made untilfarther notice, on all cash putebases 


TLOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, 
ENGRAVENGS, ARTISTS MATERIALS, &e., &e, 


Which will be sold independéutly of the deduction, at the lowest market prides, and the a 
vilege of selecting said deduction from an immense stock, and great variety of FINE ENG 

GS, given to each purchaser. ~ 
In our LOOKING-GLASS De t may be had every variety of Pier; Wall) and Man- 


tel Mirrors, Portrait and Picture Frames, Cornices, Bases, &c., of our own exclusive ufac- 
ture, from choice and original designs, not elsewhere to be obtained, and of superior quality. 
In our FINE ART Department will be found first-class impressions of @ll the finest 
pean Engravings, with a nae ral assortment of desirable publications. 
“72 our ARTIST MATERIAL Department will be found (of superior quality only) every 
requisite for the Artist, Amateur or Pupil. 
he usual discoant to the Trade and Schools. Orders by letter earefally filled, and 4 
with the utmost care. To the economist, and fo aloes of obtaining superior quality 


at moderate prices, the above presents um 
; WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
358 Broadway, N 


may-ly ow-York. 
GLENN ce CoO., 
’ ‘WANUFACTURERS OF 


Perfumery, Cosmetics, and Toilet Soaps, 
No. 726 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 


Oldest established Manufactory of the kind in the United States. 


Double Extracts for the Handkerchief, &c., Mair Oils and Pomades, 
Preparations fer the Teeth, Eau Lusirale Hair Restorative, 

Aromatic Vinegar, Fine Toilet Soaps, &c., &e. ; 

GLENN & OO. would respectfully fnform dealers that they cap always find, at their esti 

Vehment, a very large assortment of — in their line, and would assure dealers in them that 


all articles sold by them are manu of the purest ingredients, and by hene but the most 
skillful and experienced workmen. ; june-ly 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, RIL ASE Pera, 


Manufacturers of every deseription of WAGONS 
CARTS, DRAYS, OX WHEELS, Sense 
WHEELS, WHEELBARROWS and TRUCK 
Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will foe ‘with 
prompt attention, and amtebted om the most liberal 
erms 

Agents.—Messrs. Phelps, Carr & Co., New Some 
2 “ egg oer & Filter, Mobile: Ala. ; H. P. Baker & 

) ~ Charleston, 8. C,; i ¢ Fromme & Indian- 

ola, J. Sorley. Galveston, J.°J. Cath & Col Houston, French Groesbeck, Antonio, 
Texas. june-ly 


BALLVRRB 7 RABLLE. 


PHELAN’S <i dulce 
Improved Billiard Tables and Combination Cushions, 
PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT, — 


Dated February 19, 1856, October 28, 1856, December 8, 1857, January 12, 1868. 


The recent improvement#'ma these Tables, make them pene peek in the world. They 
are tow offered to the scientific billiafd player as combining speed wit a beer — 
tained in any billiard table. + 

{7 Sales-room, 786 and 188 Broadway... Manufactory, 53 Ann-street. 


may-ly O'CONNOR & COLLENDER, Sole Manufacturers. 

























a8, 


. M. EASON & BROTHER, © 


MANUFACTURERS OF . ; 
wale ENGINES AND BOTLERSE, 
MACHINERY FOR RICE, SAW, SUGAR AND GRIST MILLS, 
+. CASTINGS IN IRON AND BRASS. 


We also manufacture a Parswt Macuine ror Firowtta Axo Daatsine Rice 4nD Sugar 





Lanps—the cheapest and best machines known—and the performance 
J. M. EASON, corner Columbus Nassau streets, 
feb-ly Charleston, 8. C.. 
“T 
ORCUTT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKING-GLASS, PORTRAIT, any PICTURE’ FRAMES, 


inp DEALER 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES, BRACKETS, 
WINDOW CORNIGES, ROOM MOULDINGS, &e. 
Old Frames regilt equal to new. 
-186 KING-SEREET, CHARLESTON, 8. 0, 


JOHN 8. BIRD & CO., she 








AT THE SIGN OF 


Pima GOLD SPMBECRACLBE. 
No225, IN THE BEND OF KING-STREET, CHARLEBTON, S. 0., ; 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of the sawing jones, for sale at as low prices as 


be obtained in the citys: 


» MELITARY GOODS, LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES. 


Looki 
ages and 
vings, which will be offered at low eash prices. 


Platesof all sizes fitted toframes. Gilding and regildi Spectacles to suit all 
\ Pebbles and Periscopic Glasses fitted to tor ogy i 
Thermometers, Barometers, Telescopes, and Microscopes; also, achoice co 


‘ors’ Instruments, 
lection of Engra- 
mar-ly 





R. A. PRINGLE, 
BOOT AND SHOE DEALER, 


0. 177 East Bay, Charleston, 'S. C., 
House, one door from 


, upesi the Building of the New Custom- 


S. Farrar 4 Bro.’s 


Phe sudsecriber would invite the attention of Merchants and ‘anatarer oe to 


hia stock of BOOTS AND SHOES, which will be ie) aes mani 


y 


NGLE. 





H. W. KINSMAN, 
ae nia Charleston, ‘- Cc. 


is, Window Bhades, 
ae for Grover & 


i.e marly 
T. M. BRISTOLL, 


PAsHtOnaBLE 
Shoe, & Trunk Store, 
gn of the Mammoth Boot,) 
. Wo. 232 King+sireet, 
CHARLESTON, 8. G 
T. M. B. will constantly be re- 
seiving fresh supplies of Phila- 
fetphia 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


which are offered at 
fair prices. 


ae amen 
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mar-ly 





WELCH Ng Takia. 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS AND 


BOOK BIN SERS, 
No. 59 Broad-street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Books bound in all varieties of sty 


went those more richly gilt was 
of Books bound in Embossed 
im er 5 oo nor rilt. 


_ Besarers. 





JAMES E. nt 
Importer and Dealer im ; rt 


FINE ‘WATCHES JEWELRY, 


AND SILVER- 


No. 236 santa ‘<- Hasel, Chéties- 
ton, 
Diamonds and other precious shan veut 
Gold and Silver Medais made to order. 
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Ui Nos, 262, 264) aiid 268 Maditon-street, New-York. 
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The Rutgers Female Instith  woveieney for nineyen years. During 
this period about five thou yan its care, and have received @ sub- 
stantial education, including the e ornamental branches. With its commodious edifices, 
located in one of the most aithteh ge uietpand morak neighborhoods in the city, easy of aceess 
from all quarters, and surrounded by churches} and, with its very extensive F4vrary and Philo- 
Sehical Apparatus; its ample range and ‘thoro of study; i stens of classification 

cifing the fullest attention’ of the; the pupils; its’ and efficiént body 0 
experienced teachers; the vigilant: i * Board of Trustees; the freedom from dis- 
tracting frivolities ; the cone m to i hit education of the highest order; the in- 
comparably low charges; and, {vay aed Tith the charac attainments of ite grad- 
wates.and pupils, and its high standa telde oppo repatation, the Rutgers’ Femate 












te offers to parents and ‘guardians ora aid igi opportunity for the education ot zomg ' 
the Institute comprises three departmen trite. Preps ratory i and Collegiate. 
These afé subdivided, as the number \ ie aay. sy. e degrees % f their progress may require. 
There is a special department for each h room-has its separate tescher, 
In every department, where it is prac tie E tmase of illustrations to the eye: 
It is the afm, in every stage of the to fee pupils acquire a knowledge of things, - 
And principles, rather than mere wo ty eee are so pursued, and yaried with 
até recreation and exercise, as to hed pied ellectual, and mdrul edi fos 
the pupil. Special attention is given to the ineulcation of those great Scriptural principles 
which shouldjovern the moral sodte decorum which should distinguish the social 
ci Semi-monthly reports the. pater ts, and at the close of the academic year, 
“pnitable testimonials are given to those have porsped a ea a conrse throughout. 
A diploma isalso ive those | the course of 
The Twéntleth on the thirteenth day of September, The Pre 
has co dion 3 resid titute Tee receives Into his famity pupils from 
@ distance, who will thus be undeg 


ot hia dda an constant care 
‘Board, including fuel. lights, and tng, and instruction in Bngitsh branches, $300 per an- 
@um, payable quarterly in advance. 


Olt Fatnting ng 0 or Bap... eh IS Te et ie) Bee aot Se 


sven fp hb by tay a eee eee eee ee 


: ‘ for\Piano ...J...+. he & sarepees sprececansed cotati oo © - 
Lope at Soaps Spe AS SR SREY ie? Z. Lar the Feadevee ove i on i+. 
Guitar,...:....... Rages Sages “$18 Yo 90 008 F 

‘> The Trustees most co vdigits Taye Tite, ts, seeking for their daugh peers system Of mental 

“eulture, most effective in mute the faculties of , to by 

al visitation, the Saeed # Female Institute. maha be 

ppy to introduce, to any of no ey wishing to inspechthevm ‘of in 
emtion. and to answer all i - 


Por further information, ap rs "ede ive 

Mtr. HENRY M. PIERCE, Patcsran, 217 Madison Leenk: 
The Faculty of Instruction consists of the Rey. John M. Krebs, D. D.. President, and Lectn- 

rer on the Evidences of Christianity; Mr. Henry M. Pierce, Principal, and Professor of Moral 

Philosophy, assisted by a full corps of able and experienced teachers in all the several Depart- 


r hy é Geta? ? Mivewent ie 


RUTGERSPEMALH MNSTITUTE, 














fe Premature Loss of the Hair, Which isso common now-a-days, may be enti 
S —- by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in Dhocnends of toes whens ae 
air was coming out in handfuls, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. 
single application will render it soft and glossy for several days. See advertisement. 
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Kills Dandruff. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 


And sold every where. 


PREPARED oxegti>t 
JOSEPH BURNETT, & CO. 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 
Burnett's Cocoain 

Is*not an’ Alcoholic Wath. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
o. 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


Is not Greasy or Sticky. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
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Burnett’s Cocoain 
Promotes its healthy Growth 
Burnett's Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp Skin. 

Burnett's Cocoain 
Gives New Life to the Ha 

Barnett’s Cocoain 
Remains Longeft in Effect. 


Affords the’fichest Lustre. 
Barnett’s: Cocoaine 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 
Burnett's. Cocoaine 


Costs Fifty Cents a Bottle. 
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ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO THE SOUTHERN AnD WESTERN STAPRS OF THE UNION, 
STATISTICS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC gh D ENTERPeisE. 


few cones Winies Postage Two Oents « Waziber, if Prepaid @ | 
Commplene seta, or any Numbers or Volumes. supplied. * 


PAYMENTS SINOR JANUARY, 1839. 


> Alab D ber, 1858-—W. L. Walier. Jai 1859—B. BE. Cobb, A.J. Poole. $30; 
$23; - C. Dabose, $35; J.D. emg page oo vs 5 é 
$10; + Strother, G. H. Strother, $10; J. B. Gullest, Mink oy 
Haile. 3. D. White, $7 75; J. L. Evans, R. elder, de. $15; 0 
; Cumberland $15; A. Glover, $10; =, ae 
| $10; De, Meh. Johnson, $10; KH. Pickens. 
$ Lee, $15; H. M. Ram ph, $10; b6 Smyley, 
> Watts, shes) c. T. Pollard, $1 Jv. B. Belser, 
} —J, B. Dake. September, od. B. Oreig 
} J.D. Caldwell, $25, Janaary, 1356—F. 3. Worx 
; eee ey 6 Hoase, Ds. M ) 74 Py tes a w. 
; BE. W. Olai . ver, W. H. N ington, ree, 3. Mima, Jr., B, 
> 1858—C..M. Jackson, $20. a 1338—@. $20; Capt. J. 8. 
> Gilmer, P..L. Suawbarger Damas. April, A. Benjamin. 1—0. 
or a a a 
umbia. y, 1859—Peter Force. 0. 
fanuasy, 1880—Col. J. L. Calhoun, J. 7. i Winanae Young Men's y Association, P. Y. 


Georgia.—J 
Michael Alston 
By heen ie witiinee-te Ja January, 1960. 
1830=-$7 50. 
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Towa.—Jobn H. Peck—to “ as 
} Lowisiana.—July, 1859—J. A. Stokes, Governor's ig oa ye Pah pees of State, Library, } | 
} Daniel Turnbull, ol. W.S. a oped $165 George R. Price, $10; ta. Henry 
> Dagal, $10; John » or $15; Co L E.G . Butler, Qol. BE. A : haere 
5 ene heh H. Lo boro, 10; W. Orauch, D. Colombe, L. A. B yh 
Prosper Lans ary . $16; Anatole Landry, $20; B.S. Sparks, $30; De Sire $10; 0; AF 
Thibodoa: E. Ledet, $10; Towson. Bliis, Col. BG. W. Butler, 8. Wales hit hee “a4 
Arch B.C. ‘Hy nson, January, 1859-—B. Haralson, Dr. W. P. Berow, David 
: Mrs 18 he aaron $15; G. 0. Dupuy, E. Hebert, $22 50; M. H Danis, 7. pepe W. B. 
A obinson. 
Mississippi.—January, 1859—RB. M, Davis, R. Gideon. January, a 4.1 
H. Harris, wae tim hrien, si 0, Gal, ta Rov. B. ¥. Larrabee, 3 
man, N. Barnett, aa. Blow 
reer 
sO, 
Maine.—Ja 
North Caroli 4 pectta April, 1359—N. B. Whitfield. Samunry, 1000—J 
as ‘ - 
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1860—H 
> South Carvtina.—Januar: 1880 thes = SL 
} K. Sasa, H. W. Conner, Huser « eee Oot. 
: Adams & Frost, Motter & 


. Chapman, Thomas Middleton, 5 Ri. <4 
6. D Milliken, R.A. Alaton, Hon. Alexander 
xander lor, Hon. Giarles Allston & Maj. 
fair, » Jamea B, Will Hon. bh 
. Saty, 


—O. R. Miles, Dr. J 

$12 50. January, 1850—Hos. 
Tennessee.—Janmary, 1880—W. A. Du 

) MR. Cockrill, 
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